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Ir is still too general an idea that his ec- 
clesiastical work must be the easiest part of a 
modern architect’s activity. It is still too 
commonly supposed that the medizeval styles 
offer him a multitude of models which, exactly 
copied or but slightly modified, will answer 
all his purposes,—that he must be able to 
imitate discreetly and skillfully, but need give 
no thought to the fundamental problems of 
his art, since these were fully worked out in 
ages past and settled once for all. Such be- 
lief in the present adequacy of medizval prec- 
edents—a belief which awhile ago was al- 
most superstitious in its protests against the 
use of any other style or the desirability of 
modern innovation —is, I need hardly say, 
of but recent origin. Gothic art died with the 
dying supremacy of the Catholic church, and 
till our own day no one wished for its reani- 
mation. As the various classic fashions suc- 
ceeded one another, each in its turn was used 
for all ecclesiastical as well as for all secular 
constructions. In the seventeenth century the 
genius of Wren brought practical fitness, and 
often structural though not decorative beauty, 
out of the elements then in favor. Later on, 
when the pseudo-Greek temple was in vogue, 
no good end was attained. And then came 
the “ Gothic Revival,” bringing change where 
change was sorely needed. Its results, how- 
ever, were not of unmixed good, for reason 
and common sense were ostracized from its 
early counsels. The newly recognized beauty 
of medizeval work so intoxicated a generation 
that had been fed on the dry pabulum of clas- 
sic nullities, that its eyes were blinded to the 
change which had come over practical re- 
quirements, or else persuaded that this change 
was a misfortune to be deplored and disre- 
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garded. Nor, in its new-found desire for the 
“ecclesiastical feeling” so evident in Gothic 
art, did it reflect upon the necessity of ruth 
in architectural expression —a necessity which 
robs “ ecclesiastical feeling” of all but a dil- 
ettante, archzologic, superficially zsthetic 
value, unless it is the unforced voice of the 
actual devotional mood of those who build. 
Many of Wren’s churches were far more ap- 
propriate to current needs than those of ear- 
lier days ; but his inventions were despised and 
a distinct backward step was taken —the perni- 
cious doctrine being taught that architectural 
“art” need not concern itself with matters of 
fitness and veracity. 

For a while we in America accepted this 
view of church-building almost as implicitly 
as did our English brethren. And with less 
excuse than they; for where the Anglican 
church is preéminent, far less change has 
come in practical or expressional necessities 
than where, as is the case with us, a majority 
of the people belong to the extremer Protest- 
ant communions. For a while we believed 
in the entire adequacy of an imitated medi- 
geval art to meet needs which in truth are 
modern in the full sense of the word. But of 
late this belief, though still, as I have said, 
both wide-spread and strong, is neither so 
universal. nor so implicit as it was; and we 
may rejoice to note the fact. Not that Gothic 
art is of necessity to be abandoned for some 
other; and not that we need wish for that 
“new style” for which the lovers of mere 
novelty are longing. “Style” is not the ques- 
tion at all—only the rational or irrational use 
of whatever style may be selected. The thing 
that is most important, and that will best jus- 
tify a hopeful looking toward the future, is— 
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here, no less than in any other branch of ar- 
chitecture—that we should reason about our 
work, should accept nothing on the mere au- 
thority of ancient precedent, or for the mere 
sake of artistic charm. If we do thus accept 
a style, we shall never work with it in a really 
vigorous way. We shall be copyists only, and, 
to judge by the average of modern work, not 
such successful copyists that even superficial 
beauty will result. But if our art is founded 


on reason and intelligent common sense, we 
shall learn to do good work at least. Whether 
it will eventually grow to be very beautiful 
work or not will depend upon the gifts with 
which nature sees fit to endow us. But neither 
fundamental excellence nor satisfying, vital 
beauty can grow from any other basis. 
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demands of this church. If we know the plan 
and features of a medizval structure, we know 
how accurately they were fitted to the per- 
formance of the Catholic ritual. If we follow 
the course of architectural history, we know 
how they grew up and grouped themselves as 
that ritual expanded and crystallized into 
shape, absorbing a thousand beliefs, traditions, 
rites, and ceremonies with which fundamental 
Christianity had little enough to do and which 
Protestantism has cast aside. 

It is true that such a church may be used 
for Protestant forms of worship. But we can 
say as much of any spacious interior ; and the 
plea of partial appropriateness, which is valid 
with regard to existent and venerable struc- 
tures, strikes below the mark when new crea- 

tions are in question. 








NORTH CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


But perhaps I should stop a moment now 
to prove that our needs are indeed quite dif- 
ferent from those of Gothic-building genera- 
tions. 

It will hardly be questioned that the me- 
dizval architect was inspired not by the fond, 
the basis, the essentials of Christianity, not by 
those things which the simplest of Protestant 
sects may claim to hold in common with the 
church of Hildebrand, but by the specialized 


> With those sects— dominant, 
as I have said, with us—that 
have abandoned ritual alto- 
gether, the whole character and 
whole intention of the service 
have been changed. It is no 
longer a sacrifice offered for the 
people by its priests, no longer 
a gorgeous ceremonial to be 
but vaguely seen, no longer an 
elaborate musical rite in a stran- 
ger tongue, but a common act 
in which the laity take a far 
more direct and personal share, 
and of which every word must 
be caught by all. It needs no 
chapels for a populous pantheon 
of saints; no spacious chancel 
for a numerous clergy; no broad 
aisles for processional pomp and 
show ; and even the altar must 
change in place as well as pur- 
port when it is called a com- 
munion table. Moreover,— and 
this is no unimportant point,— 
that love of physical comfort 
which is a peculiarly modern 
characteristic asks for stationary 
cushioned seats, for unobstruct- 
ed sight and sound, for warmth 
and ventilation, and for thor- 
ough lighting both by day and 
night. Do such needs get ra- 
tional satisfaction from the old cathedral type, 
or even from that of the English parish church 
of other days ? 

And it is the same with regard to our 
expressional necessities. The medizeval archi- 
tect expressed not some fundamental senti- 
ment common to Christianity as a whole, but 
the special sentiments of its medizval phase, 
the peculiar mental mood and social state to 
which those sentiments owed their birth. The 
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church was then the one great social fact and 
influence that ruled mankind with undisputed 
sway. It inspired, demanded, and absorbed 
all the activity of man’s more peaceful moods ; 
took the entire tribute not only of his heart, 
but of his mind and hand and purse. And it 
absorbed nothing more wholly than art. In 
its cathedrals was expressed all that we now 
express in our public buildings, our charitable 
institutions, our civic adornments, and our 
sumptuous private homes. Into its treasuries 
went all those minor works which are now 
dispersed to a myriad secular ends. Hence 
the size and richness, the pomp and splendor, 
the magnificence in effect and the lavish care 
in detail of a medizval sanctuary. 

But to-day we have no “church” in the 
same sense of the word. We have a number 
of different communions, banded together for 
the simple purposes of common worship and 
moral teaching, which are without direct sec- 
ular influence or importance, and absorb but 
a part of our mental activity, our artistic en- 
ergy, or our superabundant wealth. Consider, 
too, the devotional temper of medizval men. 
Consider their blind unreasoning faith in a 
thousand things we have long since questioned 
and denied; consider their mysticism, their 
love of symbolism and allegory, their passion 
for the gloomy, the obscure, the terrible, the 
grotesque, the vague, intangible, vast, and 
supersensual. Is this the devotional attitude 
of our time? Can their huge interiors, their 
vanishing perspectives, their soaring vaults, 
their dim religious light, their wealth of sym- 
bolic detail, their throngs of forgotten saints, 
their expression of the insignificance of the 
individual and the supremacy of the priest- 
hood, their testimony that man should ap- 
proach his Maker through the medium of a 
sumptuous allegoric ceremonial—can these 
things be in harmony with the mood a Prot- 
estant brings to the house of God to-day ? 

I do not forget the profound emotion that 
an ancient church must still excite in any sus- 
ceptible breast. We need not try to analyze it 
at the moment; but when our future building 
is in question, then we must. Then we must 
ask ourselves how much of this emotion is 
really religious, how much artistic or historic 
in its promptings ; and further, how much of 
its really religious portion is genuine and per- 
sonal, how much sympathetic and imagina- 
tive. We must ask whether such a structure 
would be the natural results if our own needs 
and minds and hearts were given full and true 
expression. 

We are gradually groping our way, I think, 
to a perception of these facts and a belief 
that we should respect them in our practice. 
Already we have acknowledged that in prac- 


TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


tical ways the ancient ecclesiastical type is 
not so entirely adequate as we once supposed. 
And if we do not so definitely question its 
expressional fitness, at least we no longer 
strictly limit the architect thereto in his search 
for “ ecclesiastical feeling.” Very rightly we 
demand that such feeling should exist, and 
neither unnaturally nor irrationally we believe 
that it may be wrought through the adapta- 
tion of some medizval mode more easily than 
in any other way. Perhaps it would be too 
much to expect that as free an adaptation as 
is necessary should as yet be within the power 
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of our artists to accomplish, or of our public 
to desire. Perhaps we should be unduly im- 
patient did we feel surprise at the illogical 
attempts which are so often made by the 
architect, so often prescribed, and not merely 
tolerated, by those from whom he holds com- 
mission — attempts to secure a quite new 
type of interior, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the general exterior effect and all the 
decorative detail of the ancient type. Per- 
haps only repeated unsuccessful efforts will suf- 
fice to prove how illogical they are—how il- 
logical it is to disassociate the practical from 
the expressional, artistic side of any art; how 
foolish to forget that the charm of Gothic 
was not abstract and superficial, but resulted 
naturally from convenient structural disposi- 
tions, and the true expressional impulse of its 
own day and land. 

The problem our architects here have be- 
fore them is as novel as it is difficult and 
important. Nothing just like it was ever 
proposed before, since other generations built 
naively, and we must build self-consciously, 
and distracted by the very richness of the leg- 
acy they have left us. It would be idle to 
hope that any one man orany one generation of 
men could fully master such a task. But it 
will be treacherous if any shirks his quota of 
the work. Each must do his little part, for it 
is only thus that architecture ever grows. 
Each must study his problem from the cen- 
ter outward, and not from the outside in, set- 
tling first the bones and sinews of his structure 
and then trying to fit them with a true integ- 
ument of beauty. This may well draw its 
inspiration from medizval precedents ; but, 
even so, it will be something very different 
from what we most often find to-day — a mere 
patchwork of attractive but mendacious 
shreds stripped from the trunk and limbs of 
an ancient body quite unlike the new. 

And now let us pass at last to a little defi- 
nite description. 

The first of our churches that were more 
than mere barn-like conventicles were built 
in the days of “ good Queen Anne,” and for 
more than a century the modern-classic styles 
were the only ones we knew. Mr. Grant White 
showed some of our earlier examples to my 
readers not many months ago, and did full 
justice to the finest of them all — St. Paul’s 
in New York. But upon one important point, 
it seemed to me that he hardly laid sufficient 
stress — upon the interesting variety that re- 
sulted when wood was the chosen material, 
and the colonial architect intelligently modi- 
fied the English model to suit its new re- 
quirements. This was a time when simple 
convenience was the architect’s chief aim in 
his interior, when the public seems to have 
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had no conscious craving for “ ecclesiastical 
feeling.” Yet, nevertheless, some of these in- 
teriors— Trinity in Newport, for example, and 
King’s Chapel in Boston — have a certain 
grave dignity, simple sobriety, and homely, 
cheerful stateliness, which are, perhaps, more 
truthfully expressive of the temper of modern 
Protestantism than is a dim and shadowy, 
elaborate and sumptuous Gothic church. But 
of course when I speak thus I leave all purely 
artistic considerations out of sight. These 
sensible and attractive if not eminently beau- 
tiful structures were succeeded by pseudo- 
Greek temples, and then we, too, came in for 
our share of the Gothic revival. 

Its first eminent apostle was the elder Up- 
john, an Englishman by birth, but American 
in his artistic life. Trinity in New York was 
his masterpiece, and is still the most beautiful 
church in the city. When I add that it is an 
orthodox, scholarly reproduction of a simple 
type common among English parish churches, 
the admission must not be made to prove too 
much. The conclusion need not follow that 
it would be best for us to cleave faithfully to 
the same kind of work; for what we have 
not yet been able to do is hardly a conclusive 
argument to decide for what we ought to 
strive. Trinity proves that our inventive efforts 
have not yet produced anything in all New 
York as satisfactory, from an artistic point of 


view, as Mr. Upjohn’s imitative skill could 
build. But the artistic point of view is not the 
only one that should be regarded. In spite 
of Trinity’s beauty, it is far from impressing us 
with the belief that here is the ideal modern 


church with which we should rest content. It 
answers fairly well the needs of its own con- 
gregation—an Episcopal congregation with 
High Church leanings and a choral service. 
But turn to one of Mr. Upjohn’s less conspicu- 
ous structures, and see how badly even his 
hands succeeded in fitting the same type to 
the needs of other communions. Take, for 
instance, the Presbyterian church on the cor- 
ner of Tenth street and University Place. 
Look at the long nave divided into three by 
rows of massive columns, that inconvenience 
materially the occupants of the outer pews; 
look at the deep galleries which cut the long 
windows in twain, and the support of which is 
unprovided for in the structure of the walls 
from which they project; look at the lofty 
vaulted ceiling, which absorbed so much light 
that it had to be spoiled by a coat of pale- 
hued paint ; look at the high-paneled wooden 
screen which fills the east end, but so palpa- 
bly does not belong there, and at the way 
the pulpit clings to it without constructive 
rhyme or reason. Is this a good way to build 
such a church—this way which results in 
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something that is neither a copy nor an adap- 
tation, but merely a mutilation of the ancient 
type, unsuccessful alike in the way of practi- 
cal fitness and of architectural coherence ? 

Mr. Upjohn’s exteriors, though not always 
in strict accord with his interiors, are sure to 
have much beauty of the best because most 
architectural kind. They all exhibic ir. a less 
degree the peculiar excellence of Trinity— 
an excellence which springs from harmony of 
proportion, strength and grace of outline, 
well-regulated size of feature, and discreet 
employment of very simple decoration. They 
point a lesson which might well have been 
regarded by our later Gothicists, who have 
too often quite ignored the claims of these 
prime elements in architectural success. 

For many years after Mr. Upjohn led the 
way, the style of our ecclesiastical work was 
almost always Gothic, though there were oc- 
casional reversions to a classic type, such as 
we see in the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston and the “ Brick Church” at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh street. 
But the Gothic was of every imaginable and 
unimaginable variety,—“ natural, unnatural, 
and preternatural.” Sometimes it was carefully 
and dryly “correct”; sometimes it aimed at 
correctness in a stupid and blundering way ; 
sometimes it was plain to meagerness, some- 
times lavishly but inartistically elaborate. In 
our villages we had poverty-stricken and ludi- 
crous specimens, which were only “ Gothic” 
because their windows were pointed and their 
eaves were bordered with a jig-saw ornament 
that looked like paper fringing for a pantry- 
shelf, Sad contrasts must such things have 
seemed, even in the eyes of the most devoted 
medizvalist, to our wooden relics of a former 
century —so simple, so straightforward, so 
unpretentious, and yet so far from bald or 
inartistic. And we had (and still continue to 
produce, alas!) Gothic in stone which is less 
immediately funny, but far more distressing 
to the eye and contaminating to the taste: 
Gothic like that shown in some of our most 
conspicuous up-town churches —a mere ac- 
cumulation of features which are false to the 
interior they purport to explain, which have 
no force or grace of outline and no propor- 
tion or harmony among themselves, and which 
are not helped by a profusion of showy orna- 
ment as monotonous in design and as hard 
in execution as though its substance were cast- 
iron instead of stone. Simple, conventional, 
almost undecorated Gothic work is better than 
such work as this, as is proved by Mr. Up- 
john’s two churches on Fifth Avenue below 
Fourteenth street, and by Mr. Renwick’s 
Catholic cathedral, which is faulty in many 
points, but still dignified, intelligent, and at- 
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tractive. And “classical” work may, I think, 
be better, too, even if it is not so good as that 
of the last century, even if it is only discreet 
and commonplace like the “ Brick Church” 
already mentioned. We cannot call this a 
beautiful ecclesiastical monument, but it has 
at least the excellence of repose, honesty, and 
dignity. It looks at least as though its author 
knew what he wanted to do, and knew how 
to use his chosen style to reach his ends. 
And this is more than we can say for the 
riotous yet mechanical effect of our most glar- 
ing Gothic failures. And its expression, too, 
is it not more in keeping with the simple, 
severe, non-mystical rites of the Presbyterian 
faith, than the bastard, pretentious medizval- 
ism of many a fabric which houses sister con- 
gregations ? 

But if we search we can find much good 
Gothic work, as well as bad. Especially in 
our smaller towns there are many churches 
that are sensible and charming. It is natural 
that success should have come more fre- 
quently here than in our crowded cities, since 
site and surroundings are usually more felici- 
tous, and since enforced economy often acts 
as a wholesome check on that vaulting ambi- 
tion which is so apt to o’erleap itself when 
unrestrained by the drawing of the purse- 
string. Listen to what so good a judge as 
Mr. Edward Freeman has written : 


“I found the modern churches of various denomi- 
nations certainly better than I had expected. They 
may quite stand beside the average of modern work in 
England, setting aside a few of the very best. All 
persuasions have a great love of spires, and if the de- 
tails are not always what one could wish, the general 
effect of the spires is very stately, and they help largely 
toward the general effect of the cities in a distant view. 
But I thought the churches, whose style is most com- 
monly Gothic of one kind or another, decidedly less 
successful than some of the civil buildings.” 


And we learn from Mr. Freeman’s context 
what we might have guessed on general 
principles—that the better results of secular 
work have come because here the effort has 
not so often been made to say one thing while 
in reality we are meaning quite another. 

But of late years many of our architects, 
breaking away from the trammels of conven- 
tion, and unseduced by the cheap charms of 
willful novelty, have built churches where the 
desire to secure fitness shows in a marked and 
interesting way. This is true, however, of 
their interiors rather than of such structures 
as a whole. 

Our new needs, let me premise, are not of 
a single sort. No one type of church will 
now answer every want as it might if one 
communion ruled our land. There must be 
varying solutions of a varying problem. Each 
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will require the adaptation as distinct from 
the imitation of former fashions, and some 
will necessitate a process. of thought as dis- 
tinctly creative as can be any which concerns 
itself with architecture in this late age of the 
world. 

Let us speak first of one or two of our new 
Episcopai churches, since here, of .course, 
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to approach this work in a mood of sober 
criticism, for it is very unlike any of our pre- 
vious efforts, as well as very striking, imposing, 
and beautiful. Certainly we have no church 
that from an artistic point of view we can 
admire so heartily. Only Trinity in New York 
is worthy to be named beside it, and the two 
are so entirely different that actual compari- 
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TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


there has been a less radical divergence from 
ancient precedents than when other Protest- 
ant sects have housed themselves. But even 
here we are not surprised to mark a growing 
impulse toward innovation, a growing ten- 
dency, for example, to abandon the old 
elongated proportions of the nave and to do 
away with obstructive rows of columns. 

Mr. Richardson’s is, I am very sure, the 
first name I should cite in this connection. 
Several churches for different communions— 
among them the sensible “ North Church” in 
Springfield, Mass., and the interesting, if not 
wholly admirable, Brattle Street Church in 
Boston, with its finely effective tower— were 
among his earlier efforts. But none of them 
predicted what he was to do when he should 
come to build Trinity in Boston. It is hard 


son is impossible. I must try to describe it 
before we can ask whether it is as right as it 
is delightful. 

Looking first at its interior, we find a Latin 
cross, the arms of which are very broad 
in proportion to their length, thus affording 
far better accommodation to modern wor- 
shipers than the old type gave. There are no 
rows of columns, and the four great piers which 
support the tower over the intersection of 
nave and transepts are placed close to the 
angles of the structure, so that they offer no 
obstruction to the sight. The so-called aisles 
are mere passageways beyond the seats, and 
above them is a gallery so shallow that it also 
is scarcely more than a passageway connect- 
ing the galleries proper, which fill the ends 
of either transept and of the nave above the 
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TOWER OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


vestibule. The eastern arm, which forms the 
chancel, is prolonged by a semicircular apse 
of equal breadth. The ceiling of the nave is 
sixty-three feet in height, but in the center, 
under the tower, it rises to a height of one 
hundred and three feet. That a flat finish was 
adopted, instead of the more beautiful and 
architecturally appropriate vaulted form, may 
probably be attributed to those acoustical 
considerations which are so important now. 
Great. round arches, forty-six feet in span, 
Vor. XXIX.— 32. 


connect the piers and give dignity and struc- 
tural expression to the whole. The chancel 
and apse of this church are certainly in har- 
mony with the other proportions of the inte- 
rior, but are much too large for the Low 
Church service performed therein. This fact 
is clearly proclaimed by their bareness and 
emptiness, wanting as they do the choir-seats 
and screens, the splendid altar and elaborate 
desks which the eye demands. We hardly 
know whether we blame the architect for not 
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But it has often been described and discussed before ; 
so I will only say that a complete color-treatment 
was planned for from the outset. All surfaces 





are plastered and painted; the great piers, 

now temporarily encased in wood, are some 

day to be covered with rich mosaic, while 

the wood-work throughout will bx 
touched with color. 

The site selected for Trinity was 

advantageous in being open on 

all sides and bounded by three 

broad streets of almost equal 

importance. Its triangular 

shape would have been 

ill-adapted to a struc- 

i ture of our usual ec- 

M\ clesiastical type ; but 

tl Hu) in the form which 

Mr. Richardson 

: selected —in- 

‘ Me.  Spired by 
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CHANCEL OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, 


building with more rigorous fitness, or the 
congregation for not utilizing their archi- 
tectural opportunities, for not furnishing their 
chancel properly, and inaugurating a sump- 
tuous High Church service. Theoretically 
considered, it seems as though Mr. Richard- 
son’s interior must have been less harmonious 
and less beautiful had he built more appro- 
priately in this particular. And yet fitness is 
the fundamental law, and when Mr. Richard- 
son seriously tries he can usually compel it 
to a finely artistic result. 

It would be interesting, were space not so 
limited, to describe the decoration of Trinity. 


those early churches of central France which 
are less familiar to our eyes than the products 
of northern Gothic—Tninity looks as though 
its site had been planned for its sole sake. A 
great central tower dominates a composition 
which is pyramidal in effect, and includes, be- 
sides the charch itself, a chapel with open 
outside stairway and connecting cloisters. 
Each point of view offers a different perspec- 
tive of much vigor, beauty, and picturesque- 
ness, and from each the tower retains its due 
preéminence and composes well with the 
lower masses, excepting from the front, whose 
flanking towers are brought by the short nave 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


so close to the central tower that the effect 
is somewhat confused at this point. How- 
ever, the present effect will be much im- 
proved by the addition of the proposed porch. 

The central tower is not only the most im- 
portant, but the most beautiful feature of the 


whole. It seems to have been prompted by 
the tower of the old cathedral of Salamanca, 
which is built in the Romanesque fashion which 
came to Spain from France, and is essentially 
the same as that from which the main inspira- 
tion of the church was drawn. But it is a free 
treatment of its original, not a literal copy. 
To me it gives an impression such as one 
constantly receives from actual medizval work, 
but which I have never felt so forcibly in the 
presence of any other modern essay. It looks, 
that is to say, entirely spontaneous and living, 
distinctly non-mechanical or labored. It looks 
like the result of a genuine, powerful impulse, 
not like a lesson learned and then repeated. 
We accept it on its own evidence, and care 
little to ask whether it had a definite proto- 
type, or to judge it by any standard of com- 
parison. In the arrangement and proportion- 
ing of its features it has that felicity which we 
instinctively call artistic rightness, and that 
mystery which is one of the chief charms of 
ancient work, and the one we most rarely 
find in the cut-and-dried rigidity or the willful 
yet labored license of modern art. It does 
not become tame and commonplace on long 
acquaintance, but has the perennial novelty and 
freshness which always mark results that are 
artisticin the highestsense. The detail of Trin- 
ity’s exterior is rich, and, for modern work, un- 


usually artistic in design and in execution. 
We are promised that the sculptures planned 
for the western porch shall owe their chief 
features to Mr. St. Gaudens—a happy augury 
that in the future architectural sculpture may 
come to be regarded (as it always was in the 
great artistic ages) as the very noblest work 
to which the artist can devote his chisel. Nor 
must I forget to note the important réle that 
color plays outside as well as within this 
church. Much of Trinity’s beauty is due to 
the happy selection and arrangement of the 
yellowish granite (which looks, in truth, more 
like a sandstone) used in the walls, and the 
warm, red-brown Longmeadow stone lavishly 
employed for the trimmings and decorative 
features. And the red tiles add greatly to the 
general effect. 

And now we must inquire into the rightness 
of Trinity, ungracious as the task appears in 
presence of such indisputable beauty. Is it 
throughout a good “fe — is it a good model 
for the inspiration of our future work, as well 
as a thing to be admired on purely esthetic 
grounds ? In many points I think it is. The 
ground plan is a very excellent one for an 
Episcopal church — convenient, “ ecclesias- 
tical,” and architecturally fine. The arrange- 
ment of the galleries is a vast improvement 
on our past practice when galleries have been 
a sad necessity. And the color-treatment — 
the entire dependence upon the brush to the 
exclusion of the chisel — seems to me as sen- 
sible as in this country it was novel. The 
brush is with us a better-understood instru- 
ment of decoration than the chisel. Its results 
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INTERIOR OF ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, LYNN, MASS. 


are well in keeping with the nature of our 
climate, and in their greater warmth, cheerful- 
ness, and definiteness give, I think, a more 
appropriate expression to the home of a mod- 
ern congregation than would such results as 
the chisel wrought in northern Gothic work. 
Outside, now, we find that the notable pic- 
turesqueness of Trinity is not willful and men- 
dacious, but truthfully expressive of its interior. 
The place and size of the great tower, for in- 
stance, and the way in which the other masses 
depend upon it, mark the position and the 
shape of the body of the nave and the lesser 
importance of its wings. Only in the tower 
itself do we find a slight violation of truthful- 
ness, Its extreme solidity and the strengthen- 
ing turrets at its angles might lead us to ex- 
pect a vault within; and this, as I have said, 
does not exist, though possibly it was contem- 
plated in the original design. But how is it 
with the artistic voice of this exterior? Beau- 
tiful though it is, does it correspond to the 
distinctly modern voice of the interior? Is it 
thoroughly appropriate to a Protestant church 
in the New England of to-day ? Does it affect 
us as being not only beautiful, but, so to say, 
inevitable in its accent? When we stand in 
front of the Lexington Avenue warehouse in 





New York, for example, our wonder is that 
the same thing had not been done long be- 
fore; we marvel how any one could ever have 
considered such a problem without finding 
just such a solution. Of course thoughts like 
these are instinctive, not really rational; but 
they are the thoughts which always come in 
presence of a perfectly appropriate architec- 
tural creation. What is really the discovery 
of a peculiarly gifted intelligence always looks 
like the mere course of nature, like a logical, 
unescapable deduction from the given prem- 
ises. But do such thoughts come when we 
look at Trinity? Of course I am not trying 
to compare these two buildings, with which 
comparison would be utterly impossible. I 
am only trying to contrast, not the strength 
nor the delightfulness, but merely the char- 
acter of the impression they produce. Do we 
feel that Trinity is the sort of thing other men 
ought to have done before? Do we wonder 
how such a solution could so long have es- 
caped the ecclesiastical builders of to-day, and 
decide that here they now may turn for valu- 
able hints and lessons ? Or do we not wonder, 
rather, that any man should have attempted 
to build such a church in just this time and 
place, and, attempting, should have triumphed 
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in the task? Does not Trinity strike us as a 
splendid anachronism, bewilder us with an 
exotic charm? Do we not feel that though 
all men must admire, none should try to rival 
it? And if a work of architecture, no matter 
what its beauty, so affects us that the last ad- 
vice it prompts is, “Go thou and do likewise,” 
are we justified in calling it the most helpful 
or most promising we might have had? For, 
be it remembered, architecture is not, like 
some of the sister arts, a means toward mere 
personal expression, Whenever its average 
results have been fine, they have represented 





helpful, onward effort; a seductive glimpse 
opened for us toward the past, not a prophetic 
outlook toward a possible future of general 
success. 

We find many other recent Episcopal 
churches with plans more or less akin to 
that of Trinity, and in every case at least the 
practical result seems good. As an example 
where the artistic result is also fine, I may 
cite St. Stephen’s at Lynn, Mass., built by 
Messrs. Ware and Van Brunt. Here the 
pointed style is used throughout. We have 
again a central square marked off by great 


ST, PAUL'S CHURCH, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


not an individual, but a national mind and 
taste and temper. When it has developed, it 
has been by the assistance of a thousand, often 
unnamed, hands, all Working with a common 
impulse and a common aim. I know that in 
this age of the world individuality everywhere 
plays a larger part than it did in ages past. 
But it is most probable that it will be iv spite 
of this fact, not because of it, that our archi- 
tectural progress will be made—if, indeed, 
Fate holds such progress in her hand for us. 
In building Trinity Mr. Richardson gave us 
the most beautiful structure that yet stands 
on our side of the ocean, and far be it from 
me to wish that he had built it otherwise in 
any of its parts. And yet we cannot but con- 
sider it (1 speak now of its exterior only) an 
intensely individual, not a broadly character- 
istic, piece of work ; a fascinating example, but 
one which stands apart and aside from the 
most hopeful current of our art. It is a 
splendid four de force, rather than a natural, 





corner columns, which are connected by pow- 
erful arches and support a ceiling that rises 
high above that of the subordinated parts. 
The nave is prolonged to the west, but is 
short in comparison to its width, Beyond the 
eastern arch is the large chancel, this time 
appropriate in itself, and appropriately fur- 
nished, as the service is High Church; and 
out of the chancel, under a smaller arch, opens 
a semicircular apse, where the altar stands 
in proper state. There are no true transepts, 
but the wall to north and south of the central 
square is lightly recessed and treated like 
a transept end. Not only is dignity thus 
attained, but space is given for two great 
windows, which, with the one at the west 
end, amply light the church. The plan seems 
to me very good, and the execution is un- 
usually rich, with a richness well subdued to 
artistic harmony. The two eastern arches, 
similar in outline and different in size, offer 
a beautiful perspective, closed by a rich 
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arcade with marble columns that divides the 
apse itself from the ambulatory which encir- 
cles it. The elaborate wooden ceiling is another 
fine feature, and its lofty central portion is not 
only very effective and beautiful, but, so fer 
as I know, novel in design as well. Adjoining 
the church is a chapel, and the two are con- 
nected by a small cloister surrounding the 
burial-plot of him to whose munificence the 
structure owes its birth. 

The exterior of St. Stephen’s does not seem 
to be so wholly admirable. Some of its fea- 
tures are beautiful, but it is broken and unquiet 
in effect. And yet, if we examine, we find 
that this result has not come from a superfi- 
cial striving after picturesqueness, but, on 
the contrary, from an effort to express the 
interior with more definiteness than are often 
the objects of desire. 

In many of our other recent churches— 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and Pres- 
byterian—we find a much greater degree of 
novelty than any Episcopal interior shows. 
We find the “ long-drawn aisle” and the cruci- 
form plan alike abandoned, and a simple 
rectangle frankly utilized. In Mr. Cady’s 
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which are painted throughout, appear to be 
of iron, and the spandrels above are filled in 
with an open net-work of turned wood. The 
effect is therefore too fragile to be architec- 
turally fine. It is not a very beautiful interior, 
but it is very convenient, and I do not think 
its purpose could be mistaken. It looks cer- 
tainly not like an ancient church, but still not 
unlike a place for religious use. 

But we have other churches which are still 
more unlike all past examples of ecclesiastical 
architecture — which, in truth, have been in- 
spired by the secular lecture-room or concert- 
hall. One of the first among them was Dr. 
Hall’s church on Fifth Avenue. We can 
hardly be surprised if the architect who es- 
sayed to treat so immense an interior on so 
novel a scheme has failed to satisfy the eye. 
Convenience he has secured, but no particle 
of beauty can be found in his vast, bare gal- 
leried room —no expression of structure, and 
no more ecclesiastical effect than Steinway 
Hall exhibits, unless, indeed, we are to find 
this last in the Gothic detail of his wood- 
work, Others coming after him, and working 
on a smaller and therefore less difficult scale, 

have done a good deal 








EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ROCKLAND, MAINE. 


Methodist Church, on the corner of Park 
Avenue and Eighty-sixth street, for example, 
we see a square interior with deep galleries 
running around three sides. At each corner 
of the inner square marked out by their 
face stands a column. Round arches connect 
these columns, and are thrown from them to 
the outer walls. Above the inner rectangle 
thus formed, the ceiling rises higher than it 
does above the galleries. At the east side 
(one can no longer say east end) is the large 
pulpit platform, behind it are the seats for the 
choir, and behind these, again, the tall organ 
pipes. Unfortunately the columns and arches, 


better. Much moresuc- 
cessful, for example, is 
Mr. J.R.Thomas’sCal- 
vary Baptist Church, 
on Fifty-seventh street 
near Seventh Avenue. 
The interior is about 
one hundred feet 
square, but an amphi- 
theatrical effect has 
been given by slanting 
the floor somewhat 
steeply, curving the 
rows of seats, and also 

iving a _ curvilinear 
form to the face of the 
shallow gallery which 
runs around three sides 
and even along a por- 
tion of the fourth. A 
great rose-window opens above the gallery 
opposite the pulpit, and there is another large 
window group on one of the sides. The other 
side unfortunately shows no opening, as 
subordinate rooms here adjoin the church. 
The choir seats are again behind the pulpit 
platform, but the organ pipes are disposed 
in two groups to right and left, and a window 
is pierced between. Light is also admitted 
in the center of the ceiling, where rises 
what I may call a little clear-story of metal. 
Decoration in color is alone possible in such 
an interior, and here it is deep-toned and 
sufficiently harmonious, though not artistically 
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remarkable. In spite 
of its analogy in plan 
to a secular interior for 
public use, this church, 
too, looks not unlike 
a place of worship, for 
the difference is mark- 
ed by the sober deco- 
ration, the low ceiling, 
and the ecclesiastical- 
looking windows with 
their colored glass. 
Such churches as 
this (showing, of 
course, many varia- 
tions of the same gen- 
eral idea) have rapidly 
grown in numbers dur- 
ing the last few years 
—so rapidly, indeed, 
that the type which is 
based on the secular 
concert-hall bids fair to 
be the most prominent 
of all in a future near 
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at hand, There may 
be other examples bet- 
ter than apy I have seen, but I doubt whether 
a thoroughly good solution has yet been found. 
I doubt it not only upon the evidence of my 
own experience and the testimony of others, 
but upon theoretic grounds. It is almost im- 
possible that so difficult a problem should have 
been mastered so very quickly. It is much 
more probable that we shall have to wait yet 
many a year before we see an amphitheatrical 
church-interior that will be architecturally 
faultless, unmistakably ecclesiastical in its 
expression, and beautiful in all its features. 

But it need not be thought impossible that 
such a church should some day be developed 
—no, not though its parent be something as 
alien as a concert-hall. Was not the mediz- 
val church itself derived from the secular 
basilica of pagan Rome? Architectural ori- 
gins seem strange enough when we try to 
trace them out. Their history teaches that we 
may borrow where and what we will—even 
a plan in one place, features in another, and 
details in a third. Only—and this is the vital 
fact that justifies or condemns—we must 
blend them, so to say, chemically and not 
mechanically ; we must make of them a new 
body, and not merely a patchwork. 

I have already hinted at the fact that the 
interiors of our new churches exhibit, if not 
always more beauty than their exteriors, at 
least more palpable signs of the thought and 
intelligence and desire for truth which are 
the foundation-stones of excellence. Their ex- 
teriors sometimes show “ originality,” but this 
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seldom has veracity and common sense for 
its inspiration. For example, such churches 
as I have last described consist of the great 
rectangular auditorium, together, almost al- 
ways, with a number of subordinate but still 
large apartments used for mildly festal con- 
gregational purposes — lecture, Sunday-school, 
and class-rooms, “ church-parlors,” and some- 
times even kitchens too. Truthful external 
expression is often aimed at in individual 
features, but the composition as a whole is 
commonly most untruthful. We find it diffi- 
cult to decipher, and when we think we have 
deciphered it, our imaginings have led us 
quite astray. I have yet to see or hear of any 
such exterior which frankly exhibits the size 
and shape of the church itself, and makes it 
evidently supreme above its ‘dependencies. 
And a really good. exterior we shall never 
have until this is done. 

At Fifty-ninth street and Ninth Avenue 
is a new church which, built by the Paulist 
Fathers for Catholic use, naturally follows the 
ancient plan, and yet is one of the most sen- 
sible and non-medizval structures we have 
produced. When I last saw it, it was still in- 
complete both within and without, and its ex- 
terior was not remarkable except for size and 
solid simplicity. Inside it showed a huge- 
aisled nave, with a chancel of equal width, 
but without transepts. The aisles were di- 
vided from the nave by an arcade with very 
plain columns and lofty arches of slightl 
pointed shape. Above this rose a deep belt 
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YALE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


of unbroken wall, and then the clear-story 
with single windows of large size. The ceil- 
ing was a barrel vault of wood, slightly pointed 
in section. The walls still showed the same 
undressed, irregular stones inside as out, and 
the effect, though rugged enough, was so 
massive and imposing that one would almost 
have been content to know that no further 
finish would be given. But they are to be 
plastered throughout and decorated with 
color. If, as has been prophesied, Mr. La 
Farge receives the commission for the work, 
he will have in these vast fields a chance such 
as seldom comes in an artist’s way. And the 
success he has hitherto achieved — in Trinity 
in Boston, and in the beautiful mosaic work 
that almost redeems the architectural noth- 
ingness of the interior of the “ Brick Church” 
on Fifth Avenue — leads us to believe that he 


may make it one of the most beautiful inte- 
riors of our day. It is already one of the 
vety dest. There could hardly be a more 
convincing proof than it afforded in its un- 
finished state that good architecture is a mat- 
ter of construction, not of ornamentation ; that 
from fine proportions and the artistically reg- 
ulated size and shape and disposition of very 
few and simple features, may come the most 
impressive beauty, without the aid of a sin- 
gle decorative chisel-stroke or a single touch 
of brush. It proved, too, how unnecessary it 
is for us to aim at the literal imitation of 
ancient fashions ; how much more important 
it is to build rationally than to build conven- 
tionally. I can hardly say with what “style” 
one should rank this church. We may call it 
Gothic, if we will, since its openings are 
pointed ; but it shows no window-tracery 
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and no Gothic decoration, and its broad wall- 
spaces remind us of very different fashions of 
construction. Whatever its “style,” its effect 
will certainly not be that of an imitated me- 
dizevalism.* 

It would be almost impossible, in thisday and 
land, to build a cathedral that should be such 
in more than name, that should have the act- 
ual, not to speak of the relative, importance 
of the cathedrals of old — almost as impossi- 
ble as undesirable. Look at an ancient ex- 
ample — at Durham imperious on its rock, 
or at Antwerp soaring from the human habi- 
tations that cluster like swallow-nests around 
its base, and dwarfing even the huge munici- 
pal palaces of a later century. Why should 
we wish to build the like ? On our soil, would 
not such a cathedral be an anachronism of as 
palpable a sort as would be a Lanfranc or a 
Becket among the upper shepherds ‘of our 
flocks? Even in old days such structures 
were raised only partly to the glory of God 
and partly to the glory of a dominant hier- 
archy. To-day we have no such hierarchy, 
and we have learned to glorify God in other 
ways. So, even when we pretend to build a 
cathedral, itis not such in the ancient sense. 
The Catholic cathedral on Fifth Avenue, for 
example, is only a parish church of not exces- 
sive size; and the Protestant cathedral at 
Garden City on Long Island is of very mod- 
erate dimensions indeed. It is a pity, by the 
way, that it is not more accessible to the pub- 
lic, so striking a lesson is it in the art of how 
not to build. Its plan is that of a true cathe- 
dral, but reduced to a size which robs it of 
all convenience and of all effect. Its exterior 
features are so large as to be out of keeping 
with the proportions of the composition. And 
the same may be said of the decorative detail, 
which, moreover, is not only out of scale, but 
applied with so indiscreet a hand that the gen- 
eral effect is hopelessly confused and over- 
done. Nor does the elaborate richness of the 
interior atone for the want of artistic feeling 
and of good taste it shows. 

But it was not long ago determined to build 
at Albany another Protestant cathedral, and 
to make it more consonant with its name. It 
is to be erected by Mr. Gibson in a florid, 
pointed style, and, of course, after an ancient 
type. It promises to be larger and more 
sumptuous than one might deem appropriate 
to its time and place and actual practical pur- 
pose. But had Mr. Richardson's design for it 
been carried out, we should have had a ca- 
thedral indeed. So beautiful is this design that 
one is tempted to believe it must have been 
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chosen if the millions it demanded had been 
forthcoming —if, that is to say, our people 
had really desired a real cathedral. It was a 
learned, grammatical study in a sterner t 

of that southern Romanesque which Trinity 
in Boston exhibits. No effort after novelty 
could be traced in any part, and yet it was 
not imitated from any one original. It was a 
splendidly logical résumé of ancient prece- 
dents, hints, and intentions, all amalgamated 
into perfect harmony. On simply artistic 
grounds one could not but have rejoiced to 
see it taking shape. But for the reasons I 
have already mentioned, and also because we 
are sure that Mr. Richardson can do better 
with his life than to devote many years of it 
to what would have been an anchronism from 
end to end,—and most of all in the desire 
which gave it birth,— we are content that it 
should remain on paper. 

Much good practical sense, and no little 
artistic skill as well, have of late been shown 
in our simplest country churches. Take, for 
example, Mr. Emerson’s church of St. Sylvia 
at Mt. Desert. It is thoroughly suited to its 
locality,— plain, unassuming, and rustic,— yet 
has sufficient dignity to be in keeping with its 
purpose. We do not ask what “style” such 
a work belongs to, and should care not at all 
if it exhibited even less affinity with any we 
could name. The satisfaction it gives is evi- 
dence enough of its rightness. Only to one 
point must we take objection. To shingle the 
entire outside was a natural and pleasing ex- 
pedient ; but to shingle the inside too— walls 
and pulpit and all—savors more perhaps of 
willful eccentricity than of artistic discretion. 

At Andover, Mass., there is a little church 
built by Meésrs. Rotch and Tilden, which 
may serve as an example of how easy it is 
(presupposing intelligence) to build at once 
durably, prettily, and cheaply. The walls are 
of rough stone, which, at least in New Eng- 
land, need cost little more than the taking. 
The east and the transept ends take a circular 
form, and avoid all angles, since the careful 
trimming and shaping of stone is the chief 
expense connected with its use. The low 
superstructure, where are the small but nu- 
merous and sufficient windows, is of wood; and 
there is, not a little porch for ornament, but a 
sensible deep shed across the whole width of 
the front. Is not either of these churches, or 
Mr. Emerson’s other example at Rockland, 
Maine, a vast improvement on the clap- 
boarded barn with jig-saw ornamentation we 
should have had in its place only a few years 
ago? 


*I hardly know to whom the credit for this church should be given. I believe it is the result of the good 


sense of the Paulist Fathers themselves, aided 


Vor. XXIX.—33. 


with regard to certain points, such as the shape of the open- 
ings and of the ceiling, by the advice of one of our younger 


architects. 
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I shall be pardoned, I trust, if I conclude 
this article with a word of personal explana- 
tion. It is with regret that I note so few of 
our recent churches, and am forced to omit 
definite mention of some which I know very 
positively would have interested my readers. 
Among these are Mr. Russell Sturgis’s college 
chapel at New Haven, and Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White’s church at Stockbridge, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Mass., both of which are illustrated here; and 
also one built by Mr. Cady after our most 
novel type at Morristown, New Jersey, which, 
I hear, is a much more satisfactory example 
than his Park Avenue church. But it has been 
my misfortune to be obliged to leave the 
United States before I had collected all the 
material I desired, and to finish my work far 
from the influences which inspired it. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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A TALL, trapper-like man, with a swinging 
gait, dressed in plain clothes, and wearing a 
soft slouch hat; a canny face, bearded and 
tanned, and plowed into deep wrinkles and 
furrows ; shoulders slightly stooping, as if sup- 
porting some great burden; eyes that see 
everything around them, and yet seem to be 
gazing inward or far away ; voice sonorous on 
the rostrum, yet gentle in conversation ; and 
the whole manner of the man breathing a 
compassionate helpfulness which both inspires 
affection and invites confidence,—such, in 
outward savor and effluence, is that hard-toil- 
ing preacher and author, Edward Everett 
Hale: a genuine democrat and typical Amer- 
ican, if there ever were such; one whose 
wallet of stories seems as inexhaustible as 
Fortunatus’s purse, and his activities as mul- 
tifarious as those of a secretary of state or a 
superintendent of city charities. Reading his 
books, you get the impression of one working 
at a white heat; you see that he is an eager 
reader and a good stylist, that he quarries 
everywhere for unbookish words, and has a 
retentive memory, an almost Rabelaisian or 
Burtonian wealth of allusion. The central 
purpose of his life is 7% Help; the dominant 
chord in his nature is compassion. The secret 
is dropped in his Alpha Delta Phi address of 
1871: “Noblesse oblige,” he says ; “ our privi- 
lege compels us; we professional men must 
serve the world, not, like the handicraftsman, 
for a price accurately representing the work 
done, but asthose who deal with infinite values, 
and confer benefits as freely and nobly as na- 
ture.” With Milton, Hale has “a boundless 
scorn for those drossy spirits that need the 
lure and whistle of earthly preferment, like 
those animals that fetch and carry for a mor- 
sel.” He urges his publishers to issue cheap 
editions of his books, and speaks slightingly 
of gilt edges and costly covers,—saying of 
the publisher Phillips that ‘the world was not 
worthy of him, because he put conscience 
before interest in his business. All of Mr. 


Hale’s writings show him to be a keen ob- 
server of the minute details of the daily life 
of men and women, boys and girls, and espe- 
cially of the more intelligent artisans and 
workers of any sort. He is a believer in 
athletic morality ; is practical — talks about 
what we shall have for dinner, how to sleep, 
a good appetite, exercise, economy, and happy 
homes; is humorous — kindling a slow com- 
bustion of good hearty gladness in you which 
finally breaks forth into laughter. 

He is a preacher; but the preacher has not 
spoiled the author, because the author has 
been, in the main, but a preacher still: all 
his activities have revolved about the pulpit 
as their sun, and they have all been performed 
“in His name.” In his Utopia, “ Sybaris,” he 
gives you the key to his own style of preach- 
ing. “ The sermon,” he says, “was short, 
unpretending, but alive and devout. It was 
a sonnet all on one theme ; that theme pressed, 
and pressed, and pressed again; and, of a 
sudden, the preacher was done.” His ser- 
mons are brief, terse, conversational; they 
are like the speech of a general to a trained 
army before the battle; for he is an or- 
ganizer of activities in others, believes that 
“a church has its duties quite beyond and 
outside a minister’s; and its history should 
not be the biography of the pastor merely, 
but the record of its own work, prayer, and 
life.” 

His people have caught the glow of his 
humanitarian enthusiasm. The echo of the 
guns of Sumter had hardly died away before 
the vestries of the South Congregational 
Church were crowded with ladies, met to pro- 
vide flannel and other clothing for the three 
regiments that had been ordered by Governor 
Andrew to set out for Washington within 
twenty-four hours. From that day to the day 
when the decimated veteran regiments placed 
their tattered war-banners in the State House, 
and were served with coffee by the same la- 
dies as they passed the church in their parade, 
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the South Congregational Church was un- 
tiring in its patriotic work of helping on the 
cause. When the war broke out they had on 
their walls the unfinished inscription, ‘“‘ Glory 
to God in the Highest”; and on the day 
when Richmond fell they called their painter 
and bade him add what they had no heart 
to add before: “ Peace on Earth, Good Will 
toward Men.” From this church went out 
the first teachers of the freedmen at Port 
Royal; the editor of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in a rebel prison was from the South 
Congregational Society, as were also the 
young physicians who first appeared in charge 
of a hospital steamer after the battle of Shiloh; 

and “the flannel shirts on the company who 
fell martyrs at Shiloh in the gray of the morn- 
ing, and saved that day for the nation,” were 
from Mr. Hale’s society. 

Born in Boston in 1822, Mr. Hale has 
passed the greater part of his life under that 
“blessed meridian of seventy-one degrees” 
which runs through Boston Harbor. In his 
early boyhood the place was little more than 
a large country town full of greenery and open 
spaces. Washington street, on “the Neck,” 
was then a quiet country road, along which 
stood thirty or forty substantial homesteads, 
as well as long rows of sheds where farmers 
baited their horses, while “ thousands of coo- 
ing pigeons feasted upon the lavish corn 
left in the roadway for their gleaning.” 
At the celebration of the silver birthday 
of Warren Street Chapel, Mr. Hale said: 
“T have sailed my bark boat on the salt 
waters where I now can sit in the parlors 
of my parishioners. I have studied botany 
on the marshes where I now sit in my own 
study to prepare the notes which I read to 
you. I rode in triumph on the locomotive 
which hissed over the first five miles that were 
ready of that highway to the West, where 
now she might run five thousand.” Indeed, 
Mr. Hale was in a sense twinned with the 
locomotive in Massachusetts, for his father, 
the Honorable Nathan’ Hale, by his inde- 
fatigable efforts in the advocacy of rail- 
roads, was instrumental in the construction 
of the first road for steam locomotives in the 
State, namely, what is now the “ Boston and 
Albany Railroad.” Nathan Hale founded the 
“ Boston Advertiser,” and helped establish the 
“North American Review” and the “Chris- 
tian Examiner”; and through his efforts more 
than those of any one else the pure Cochitu- 
ate water was introduced into Boston, thereby 
making habitable the regions of the Back Bay, 
the Neck, and the South Cove. Nathan Hale 
bore the same name as his uncle, the famous 
ect at of Coventry, Connecticut, whose 

last recorded words were, “ I only regret that 


I have but one life to lose for my country.” 
The Honorable John P. Hale was another 
kinsman. Sir Matthew Hale was perhaps of the 
same blood, and also Sir James Hale, one of 
the judges of Lady Jane Grey, who certainly 
drowned himself in a fit of insanity, and 
is alluded to by the First Clown in “ Ham- 
let” (* Give me leave. Here lies the water,” 
etc.) The wife of Nathan Hale of Boston was 
Sarah Preston Everett, a sister of Edward 
Everett, from whom her son wasnamed. She 
was an accomplished scholar, and from her 
pen came many translations from German au- 
thors, which were published in her husband’s 
paper, the “ Advertiser,” and elsewhere. 

Edward Everett Hale thumbed his Greek 
Reader and learned his paradigms under 
Masters Dillaway and Gardner, at the famous 
old School Street Latin School, with its pea- 
green settees and lilac-colored walls. He en- 
tered Harvard College in 1835, and when 
graduated in 1839 was chosen as the class 
poet. The president in Mr, Hale’s day was 
Josiah Quincy, as we learn from his novel 
“Ups and Downs,” wherein may also be 
found other glimpses of his college life. He 
has retained a lively interest in his Alma 
Mater ; his sons have graduated at Harvard ; 
he has served on her Board of Overseers, been 
president of the Phi Beta Kappa, and has de- 
livered numerous lectures before the students. 

Many things pointed to journalism as a suit- 
able career for a son of Nathan Hale. Asa 
boy, in his father’s office he learned to set type, 
and he has served the “ Advertiser” in every 
capacity, from reporter up to editor-in-chief. 
Before he was eleven years old he translated 
for the paper a French article on “ Excavations 
in Nineveh,” and before he was of age he 
wrote a great part of the “ Monthly Chron- 
icle” and the “ Miscellany.” For six years he 
was the South American editor of the “ Ad- 
vertiser,” having been led to the study of 
Spanish and Spanish-American history at a 
time when he supposed he was to be the reader 
and amanuensis of Prescott the historian. 
From this accidental beginning grew that 
familiarity with Spanish history which has 
made Mr. Hale one of the first authorities on 
Spanish-American subjects. 

His manuscripts at this time were always 
neat and finished, and to this he attributes 
much of their acceptability ; the handwnting 
of his hurried later days is said to be pretty 
tough material for the puzzled printers and 
proof-readers. The motives which led him 
away from journalism into the ministry were 
two: first, he believed the office of the preacher 
to be the noblest on earth, and, second, he 
was impatient of the drudgery of the profes- 
sional journalist. He shrewdly and wisely fore- 
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saw that as an influential author and minister 
he could command the columns of a larger 
number of journals for the dissemination of 
any particular view than if he were himself a 
journalist. It is, moreover, his opinion that 
no author should depend upon his pen alone 
for bread. But, notwithstanding all, Mr. Hale 
has involuntarily been a journalist at large. 
His score and more of volumes of stories al- 
most all appeared originally in periodicals; 
and he has written more editorial articles than 
would suffice to fill all his published books. 
Hundreds of these have, of course, been 
contributed to the “ Boston Advertiser,” and 
even now he is occasionally requested to 
write an editorial for that journal. In 1857 
he was living in the same house with Mr. 
Phillips (of Phillips, Sampson & Co,), the 
founder of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and Mr. 
Phillips used to say that if it had not been 
for his interest he would not have undertaken 
the magazine. But the most serious piece of 
journalistic work to which he has thus far put 
his hand was the editorship of “ Old and 
New,” a magazine founded in 1869 by him- 
self, in codperation with the American Unita- 
rian Association, for the purpose of giving 
wider currency to liberal Christian ideas 
through the medium of a first-class literary 
journal. It proved a literary, if not a financial, 
success, as its eleven volumes of solid reading- 
matter prove. But discouraging circumstances 
made advisable the merging of the journal 
witb “Scribner’s Magazine,” which wasaccord- 
ingly done. The title of “Old and New” 
may have been suggested to its editor by that 
of an early sketch of his, “ The Old and the 
New Face to Face,” published in “ Sartain’s 
Magazine,” and describing an imaginary meet- 
ing between the apostle Paul and Nero. The 
critical department of “ Old and New” was 
especially fine. Mr. Hale has said that it was 
his custom always to place a work for review 
in the hands of a friendly critic, who was also 
an expert on the subject of the volume, and 
might be supposed to know more about it than 
its writer, or at least as much. 

While pastor of the Church of the Unity in 
Worcester, from 1846 to 1856, Mr. Hale pub- 
lished “ Scenes from Christian History,” a 
Sabbath-school book ; “ Margaret Percival in 
America,” a religious novel; and “ Kansas 
and Nebraska,” a guide for free-soil emigrants. 
“The Gospel of Freedom extended by the 
Organization of Emigration: An Essay on 
the Scriptural and Political Remedy for the 
North in the Present Crisis on Slavery,” is 
the title of a paper by Mr. Hale, which, in 
1855, took a hundred-dollar prize offered by 
the Rev. Thomas Boardman, of Fall River. 
Emigration is Mr. Hale’s hobby; the reader 


will find some broad fun on the subject 
in the story of “ The Happy Island.” 

In 1856 Mr. Hale was called to be the pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton, and its pastor he has been ever since. 
His residence in the heart of Roxbury is one 
of those huge white mansions with enormous 
pillars in front, that one sees so often in the 
South. Great liana-like vines weave a screen 
between the columns, and within are an ample 
hall and rooms filled with books. The study 
is crammed with book-shelves and cases of 
drawers, and looks as you might imagine 
would look the thinking-shop of one who is 
spoken of as the hardest-working man in 
Boston. 

Mr. Hale’s books may be grouped, for con- 
venience, under three heads: Extravaganza 
Stories, or Tales of the Improbable; Moral 
Stories ; and Miscellaneous Works. 

There can be no question that his forte lies 
in the telling of a story, although he himself 
does not regard himself as par excellence a 
novelist, or raconteur, but as a historian. 
Yet the statistics of the libraries show that it 
is as a romancer and fabulist that he has be- 
come popular. It is probable that a thousand 
people have read “The Man without a 
Country,” “In His Name,” and “Ten Times 
One is Ten,” for a hundred who even know 
of the existence of Mr. Hale’s original and 
valuable historical papers. His stories of im- 
agination or extravagance are full of the 
most delightful escapades and ‘ours de force. 
Give him the least bit of a fow std, and, by 
sheer force of genius and fancy, he will project 
you into the air a full-blown romance, which 
shall keep touch with the base earth of reality 
by said pivotal fou sé, and nothing else. 
How he revels in the wild play of his fancy 
in these tales! He reminds you of Jules 
Verne rather than of Poe, and does not merely 
climb, but soars away into the ether; he con- 
structs a Brick Moon, and by the aid of vast 
water-power machinery projects it into space 
with its inhabitants as easily as a prestidigi- 
tateur tosses a ball into the air ; and when he 
has got it revolving there in the meridian of 
Greenwich, as a celestial beacon for all lost 
mariners, what does he do but set his brick- 
moon inhabitants to leaping two hundred feet 
or so into the air, in long and short jumps, by 
way of a Morse system of telegraphic signals 
to their friends on the earth! 

Poe journeys off leisurely to the moon in a 
balloon, but Hale makes his own moon, and 
gets astride of that for a ride; the mountain 
in this case comes to Mahomet. There is 
more deceptive verisimilitude in the adventure 
of Hans Pfaal, but that of “Colonel Ingham” 
is more thrilling. I have said that Hale re- 
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minds you of Jules Verne ; but it is to be noted 
that when the American began to write in this 
vein the Frenchman had produced only one or 
two books, which were untranslated and 
scarcely heard of outside of France. What a 
mad, wild story is that of Hale about “The 
Lost Palace”! What verisimilitude! Do not 
the minute technical details of the plan almost 
make us believe in the possibility of the daring 
leap of the train of cars across a chasm, with 
the loss of only one “ palace” from the rear? 

The story that first brought Mr. Hale into 
notice was the capital piece of fun, “ My 
Double, and How he Undid me,” published 
in one of the early numbers of the “ Atlantic.” 
It was a great hit. Everybody was laughing 
and quoting the four formula-phrases of 
Dennis. This piece of wit, as well as many 
of its author’s later stories, grew out of his 
own pastoral experience. When the bores 
became unendurable, he quietly pinned them 
into the pasteboard box of a story, and poured 
a little satirical chloroform upon them. When 
he puts into the mouth of his “double,” or 
factotum, the phrase, “I’m very glad you 
liked it,” he*is thereby expressing his weari- 
ness of sermon-complimenters; and in the 
fable of “ His Level Best” he points the moral 
for those unfortunate public servants who 
perish in the Quixotic attempt to meet all the 
demands of society upon their time and at- 
tention. There is a bit of history connected 
with “ My Double,” which has not been pub- 
lished before, I think. The story happened to 
be written in a number of blue-covered writ- 
ing-books. For the engraved copies he sub- 
stituted others, in alphabetical order, such as 
“ Boards are Made of Wood,” “Great Ganders 
Grow from Little Geese,” etc. It was Mr. 
Hale’s idea to sprinkle these jokes through the 
story, or rather print them just as they happened 
to come in the manuscript, and throw out 
the idea that, as the piece purported to ema- 
nate from a “ double”-ruined clergyman in 
the backwoods of Maine, he had been too 
poor to purchase suitable writing-paper. But 
Mr. Lowell then thought the plan scarcely 
feasible; so, unfortunately, the twenty-six jokes 
were omitted. 

“The Man without a Country” was pub- 
lished in the third year of the Civil War (1863) 
at the time when Vallandigham had turn 
rebel and been sent across the border. It 
was intended that the story should appear in 
the “ Atlantic” in time to influence the au- 
tumn elections, but for some reason it could 
not be brought out in season. To have its 
proper and intended effect, it was of course 
necessary that it should be thought to be the 
bona fide production of the naval officer as- 
sumed to be the narrator. Every precaution 
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was therefore taken to preserve Mr. Hale's 
incognito. All went well; the magazine ap- 
peared, and publisher and author were doubt- 
less congratulating themselves upon their 
success in keeping the secret-—when, lo and 
behold! in the index appears the name of 
Edward Everett Hale attached to the article. 
The index-maker at the Cambridge University 
Press had let the cat out of the bag. 

The bit of fiction gave its author a national 
reputation. It is the best sermon on patriot- 
ism ever written. It was intended to create, 
and did create, a national sentiment. It has 
done much, and will do more, to foster the 
idea of national unity, of a united country as 
opposed to state autonomy or separate sec- 
tional interests. 

Colonel Ingham’s geographical stories, 
such as “ Around the World in a Hack” and 
“ Journey to the North Pole,” are extremely 
fantastic jeux d’esprit. Under the glaring 
light of his imagination the steppes and oceans 
of the globe gleam out in vast Vorstellung, and 
their enormous distances are traversed with 
the nonchalance and ease with which men 
ordinarily take a day’s jaunt into the country. 
If Mr. Joshua Cradock, of Beacon street, 
takes a little drive around the world in a hack, 
and founds a mimic Boston on the shores of 
the Baikal Sea in Siberia, why, ’tis a small 
thing; or if the “ Colonel” steps over to the 
North Pole to have a little confidential inter- 
view with his antipodal double, who has also 
made the journey from China for the same 
purpose, ’tis nothing, ’tis nothing. Have we 
not all our double on the other side of the 
globe ? and when one of us sleeps, does not 
the other wake? And if Wendell Phillips 
immortalizes Toussaint, the black Napoleon, 
it is no wonder ; for did they not both live on 
the same meridian, and therefore feel drawn 
to each other by hidden and mysterious ties? 

It has been said that the moral of many of 
Mr. Hale’s stories sticks out too conspicuously. 
But the moral, if present, is not obtrusive ; if 
detected, it does not seem annoying in its 
pleasant relation to the rest of the story. 
Genius glorifies all her work, and the border- 
line between the beautiful and the moral is 
hard to find ; what we lose in the one sphere, 
we gain in the other. Of Mr. Hale’s power 
to write a story which shall so secretly and 
subtly kindle the heart to good deeds that 
we shall not be aware whence or why the 
stimulus comes, it seems to me that “ Crusoe 
in New York” is a fine specimen. We follow 
the secret building of the little cottage and 
the making of the city garden — both as com- 
pletely isolated as if on an uninhabited island 
— with such a thrill of interest that it is only 
upon subsequent reflection that we discover 
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how the self-sacrificing devotion of the son 
to his beloved mother has impressed an ethical 
lesson on our minds. Of Colonel Ingham’s 
“Contes Moraux,” two of the airiest and most 
whimsical are “Bane and Antidote” (pub- 
lished in “Variegated Leaves”) and “The 
Skeleton in the Closet,” both of which might 
be called “Sequences and Consequences 
of Little Things.” An editor slips on the ice, 
and a train of consequences follows which 
ends in loss to the commerce of the world; 
an old hoop-skirt thrown into the street 
maims a man, and one thrown into the river 
entangles a gun-boat, both of which occur- 
rences are full of the direst consequences, 
Those who think they should be perfectly 
happy if they could live where it is perpetual 
spring learn by Mr. Hale’s “ Ideals” to be 
content where they are. “ The Rag-man and 
the Rag-woman” become well-to-do by sell- 
ing paper and rags during war time, and thus 
learning the lesson of economy in little things. 
Mr. John Sapp is an office-seeking booby, 
who, after a life of failure to get anything, at 
last secures a United States commission as 
lieutenant-governor of an Aleutian island. 
He has at length the thing he long has sought, 
a place with nothing to do; but it turns out 
that the “civil servant” is governor of nothing 
but seals, and in his Crusoe solitariness loses 
his wits, to the terror of the crew who next 
year land to leave his provisions and stores. 

Great is the power of a song or a cry as a 
spur to the spirit; the proverbs of a people 
are sermons in a nutshell; a good mot, or 
saw, is the guide-post, or better the pocket- 
compass, of the mind, serving you always in 
the nick of time. The author of “ Ten Times 
One is Ten” has formulated in that work four 
famous practical mottoes which have the ring 
of battle-orders : 


“Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 

Look forward and not back ; 
Lend a hand.” 


The four mottoes stand for the Faith, Hope, 
and Love of the Gospels, and were first enun- 
ciated by their author in 1869, in a course of 
lectures given at the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton. They form the motto of the Harry 
Wadsworth Club of the “Ten Times One” 
story. The purpose of that story was to show 
“the possible extension of personal influence 
where people live faithfully, unselfishly, and 
hopefully.” Suppose one individual attempt 
to influence ten others to good action, then 
those ten might each influence ten others, or 
a hundred, and that hundred ten more each, 
and so on in a geometrical series— 10x I=10; 
I0XIO0==100; 10X100=1000, and so on, un- 
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til soon the entire world might be reformed 
and ennobled. The idea got hold of the im- 
agination of Christian workers, and there are 
now over five hundred Harry Wadsworth 
Clubs in existence, the first of them being that 
formed in New York by Miss Ella Russell,and 
called “ The Harry Wadsworth Helpers.” In 
1874 Miss Mary A. Lathbury, who had seen 
thefour mottoes on the frieze of a friend’s parlor 
in Orange, founded the “ Look Up Legion,” 
which has a membership of about four thou- 
sand boys and girls belonging to Methodist 
Sunday-schools. The idea has proved the 
fertilizing pollen to other “Lend a Hand” 
clubs, and various flower and fruit missions. 

The most important of Mr. Hale’s miscel- 
laneous works are his two historical novels, 
“In His Name” and “Philip Nolan’s 
Friends.” The former—‘“ A Story of the 
Waldenses Seven Hundred Years Ago ” — is 
a tale strong and rich in its coloring, truthful 
in historical atmosphere, and glowing with 
the enthusiasm of Christianity and ethical 
passion. The artless Nicolette-like Feélicie, 
the idolized daughter of the master-weaver, 
is given by her foolish mother, ‘on St. Vic- 
tona’s night, a drink of hemlock-leaved 
cenanthe—a deadly poison—the mother 
thinking it to be the potion of lavender and 
rosemary which once a year she administers to 
her pretty darling. Around this simple inci- 
dent of the poisoning, and the romantic 
mountain ride in search of a physician, the 
author has grouped a series of vivid delinea- 
tions of the character and spirit of the Wal- 
denses, whose secret symbol in those troublous 
times was (according to the story) the sign 
of the Maltese cross 3, and their passwords 
were the phrases, “In His Name” and “ For 
the Love of Christ.” It is a production to be 
classed with “ Hypatia,” “Zenobia,” “The 
Prince of the House of David,” “ The Schén- 
berg Cotta Family,” and Freeman Clarke’s 
“The Legend of Thomas Didymus.” 

The book is full of good racy English idiom; 
and so is its author’s speech, written or spoken. 
Here is a portion of the address of the master- 
weaver: 

“ And as those slow hours went by, I prayed to my 
God, and I | wae him, that whether my darling 
lived or died,—whether she lived with me here or 
with his angels there,— for me, I would live from.that 
day forward for all my brothers and all my sisters, 
for you, and for you, and for you; yes, for all his 
children, if I could help them. But, dear friends, I 
could not begin,to do this without asking him to for- 
give me, and you to forgive me, that so often I have 
said I would care for myself if the others for them- 
selves would care. I could not begin to live for the 
rest without asking the rest to yosden me that I had 
lived for myself before. And so, at little Félicie’s 
feast, I ask coe as I ask you, as I ask the good God, 


to show me how to take care for others, and to show 
others how to take care of me.”’ 
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For other specimens of the excellent dic- 
tion of Mr. Hale, one may open his books al- 
most at random. Here is a paragraph from 
“ My Visit to Sybaris”: 


“ We cracked on all day, made Spartimento blue in 
the distance, made it purple, made it brown, made 
it m, . . . and by the time the light-house at 
Sybaris was well ablaze, we were abreast of it, and 
might begin to haul more northward.” 


“Philip Nolan’s Friends,” as a piece of 
historical fiction, is a fresh and genuine prod- 
uct of American life, as “ Waverley ” or “ Guy 
Mannering ” is of Scotch life. Like Mr. Ca- 
ble’s “ Grandissimes,” the scene is laid (partly) 
in New Orleans in the first year of the pres- 
ent century —the time just preceding the 
transfer of Louisiana, now the “ Great West,” 
to the United States by Napoleon. It is well 
to remember that the hero, Philip Nolan, a 
brave and gallant Kentuckian, was the proto- 
martyr to Mexican treachery, and instru- 
mental, through the fear his name and deeds 
excited in Spanish breasts, in causing the trans- 
fer of the vast possessions of the Spaniards to 
France, and so indirectly to the United States. 
Nolan was murdered by the Spaniards, and 
fell like Custer fighting among his men. It is 
interesting to contrast this work of Mr. Hale 
with that of Mr. Cable, alluded to a moment 
ago,— the one full of the dazzle and glow and 
fierce dreamy passion of the South; the other 
cast in the cool, temperate, and objective style 
of the North. 

Of other books of Mr. Hale —“ What 
Career,” “ How To Do It,” “ Seven Spanish 
Cities,” “ Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe,” 
“Our Christmas in a Palace,” his “ Plum 
Series,” “ Stories of War,” “Stories of the 
Sea "only mention can be made. 

It remains to say a word of the subject of 
this sketch as historian and antiquary. Asa 
member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
he has been led to prepare papers on early 
American maps; in Mr. Justin Winsor’s “ His- 
tory of Boston,” he has written on the siege 
of that city, and on King Philip’s war; he 
has elsewhere discussed “‘ Coronado’s Discov- 
ery of the Seven Cities” and the “ Cosmog- 
ony of Dante and Columbus”; and he led 
the crusade against the Boston vandals for 
the rescue of that holy of holies in the city 
of freedom, the Old South Church, and, on 
the occasion of the opening of the permanent 
a in the building, wrote a spirited 
ballad : 


“To hide the time-stains on our wall, 
Let every tattered banner fall ! 

The Bourbon lilies, green and old, 
That flaunted once, in burnished gold; 
The oriflamme of France, that fel 
That day when sunburned Pepperell 
His shotted salvos fired so ~ 4 
The Fleur de Lys trailed sulky down, 
And Louis-burg was George’s town.” 


Of his various writings on the French and 
Spanish in America, Mr. Hale considers the 
best to be the four chapters contributed by 
him to Bryant and Gay’s “ Popular History 
of the United States.” Probably there is no 
one else in America who has to such an ex- 
tent made Spanish-American subjects the 
specialty of his literary delvings. In the anti- 
quarian field proper, Mr. Hale has made 
at least one noteworthy discovery: he has 
grounds for thinking that the air of “ Yankee 
Doodle ” was first composed for an old scrap 
of a song current in Cromwell's time ; and 
he has found out how California came to be 
so named. 

It was in reading an old romance called 
the “Deeds of Esplandian”—a sequel to 
“ Amadis de Gaul,” and published twenty- 
five years before the discovery of Lower Cali- 
fornia by the soldiers of Cortes (1535) — that 
he lighted on the secret. The “ Deeds of Es- 
plandian” wasone of the yellow-backed novels 
of its day, and so was undoubtedly as well 
known to the Spanish discoverers as “ Pick- 
wick” is to our naval officers and soldiers. It 
describes the rescue of Constantinople by 
Amadis and other knights. In the midst of the 
narrative is introduced an account of a certain 
island situated “on the right hand of the In- 
dies,” and called California. From this island 
came a body of gigantic black Amazons to the 
rescue of the hard-pressed knights at the siege. 
The romance states that in their island were 
men-fed griffins and other marvels, and that 
there was no metal there but go/¢d. Now, when 
Cortes and his men landed upon the great 
peninsula of the Pacific, they thought it to 
be an island, and although they got not a 

rticle of the gold for which they were thirst- 
ing, yet they saw no reason why they should 
not name the land Ca/ifornia, or the Island of 
Gold; for it was the custom to give such 
fanciful and hopeful names as E] Dorado to 
new lands which might perhaps be found to 
contain the precious ore, although at first 
none was found. This is Mr. Hale’s expla- 
nation, and it has been accepted by the best 
antiquarian scholars as a trustworthy one. 


Wm. Sloane Kennedy. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST.* 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 


Author of “ Only an Incident,” “One Chapter,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SuRELyY no place was ever more admirably 
fitted for lovers and love-making than Rip- 
polds Au. In whichever direction one goes, 
east, west, north, or south, every walk is ro- 
mantically beautiful, beginning to be so from 
the very start. There are no long stretches 
of sand, or dusty highways, or monoton- 
ous levels to be traversed first, wearying one 
before one has fairly begun to walk. Roads 
there are, in truth, for those who do not care 
to climb; but firm, smooth roads, winding 
through the wonderful valleys of the Black 
Forest, each with its own wayside companion 
in a prattling, dancing stream, which coquets 
with it in the most barefaced manner—now 
following the road meekly along, so modestly, 
so straightly, one thinks it has no will but 
only to be led; now frolicking on before, and 
forcing the road to follow all its merry twists 
and turns; now running away out of sight, 
weary both of guidance and of guiding; and 
now suddenly reappearing with a little de- 
lighted laugh, to follow on as before, or diving 
all at once under the road to begin on the 
other side with the very same antics, that yet 
seem never twice alike, go as far and as long 
as one will. And, oh, the views on either 
hand! There are no snow-capped mountains, 
awing the beholder with the whiteness of 
their splendor ; no far-off vistas of restless, il- 
limitable seas; no maddening precipices and 
great gulfs of sunless, stony darkness. All is 
peaceful and glad and perfect. If there be 
rocks, the mosses have crept over them and 
made them into velvet mounds fit for kings to 
sit upon. If there be gorges, somehow the 
sun struggles through, and the tall pines fill 
them up tier on tier, and a brook runs bab- 
bling and fearless at the bottom, calling out that 
it is not afraid, for it has sunlight sometimes, 
though no starlight ever ; and there are flowers 
and ferns and waving grasses there too, and 
birds to sing to it, and many a living thing to 
keep it company. The hills stand out in gently 
undulating lines, dense and dark against the 
horizon, one mass of deep but exquisitely 
shaded greens, up into which curve brighter 


emerald slopes of close, soft grass, kept fresh 
with the eternal overflow of countless moun- 
tain streams; while below are paler tints of 
newly mown fields, to which groups of pic- 
turesquely costumed peasants, spreading out 
the hay to dry, or, later, tossing it into fragrant 
heaps, add yet gayer coloring. And over all 
the sunlight glides in turn, lending a surpass- 
ing glory to the spot it touches, which seems 
but to give by contrast a further grace to the 
mysteriousness and depth of the impenetrable 
shadows beyond. And from every point start 
charming little mountain walks, luring one to 
follow by the gentleness of their ascent, and 
beguiling one farther and farther on, higher 
and higher up, until one is in the very heart 
of the woods, wandering on paths soft with 
moss or odorous with the spicy needles of the 
pines; paths only wide enough for two, and 
leading from one solitude to another, with 
views out into the valley at every turn, tempt- 
ing one on and on till one finds one’s self be- 
trayed at last into a wild scramble up some 
daring footpath which makes direct for the 
regions of the fairies, and leaves one there 
alone with the invisible gnomes and elves. 
Hark! Is that a laugh,—a little low, silvery, 
mocking laugh? Turn quickly. No, it is only 
a stream leaping out behind a stone and slip- 
ping away to lose. itself hopelessly in a laby- 
rinth of holly and ferns and heather. And 
there on the left, what is that soft murmur? 
Only another little gurgling brook talking 
fancifully to itself as it runs, and laughing 
aloud at the witchery of its dreams. Ah, if 
but our ears were finer, perhaps we should 
hear them too. If but our sight were keener, 
who knows into what mysteries we might not 
penetrate! The bluebells hang trembling on 
their slender stems. They have only just done 
ringing for the fairies, and the fairies are com- 
ing surely. They will be here in a moment, 
any moment, only not just this moment while 
we wait. They are hiding everywhere: there 
in the firs, whose branches hang so heavily, 
like robes of sorrow about a mourner; here 
in this bed of ferns, that nod and tremble 
with graceful glee at the secret they are keep- 
ing; or, closer yet, in the very air itself, 
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that is fresh and pure, and full of hints of un- 
finished sounds, whose utterance would be 
sweeter than all sweetest music. O beautiful 
Rippolds Au! O beautiful, beautiful, myste- 
rious world of the Black Forest! 

But nothing of all this saw Miss Betty, 
though strolling slowly along one of the love- 
liest of all the mountain rambles. She was 
dressed very bewitchingly this afternoon 
(either her dresses or herself seemed to grow 
prettier every day), and she was glancing up 
at the Count out of the shadow of her big 
hat, in a certain little way she had of her own, 
that seemed somehow utterly unlike the way of 
anybody else ; for when did one coquette ever 
appear to use exactly the wiles and stratagems 
and deadly weapons of another, even though 
everybody knows that there is but one arsenal 
common to them all? Aunt Sarah was some- 
what tired that afternoon, and the Count, 
though fully aware that he was offending 
against native decorum in going out alone 
with two young girls, had agreed immediately 
to Betty’s proposal that he should escort them 
on their promenade, and won Aunt Sarah’s 
consent and golden opinion together by pre- 
senting her with a little bunch of wild flowers, 
with an air that seemed to transform it into 
a gift of royal value. 

“They are only Americans,” he thought. 
“It doesn’t matter what I do. One can’t com- 
promise American girls.” 

So they were walking out alone, Betty and 
the Count in advance, and Lois a little be- 
hind, her soul filled to overflowing with a 
keen sense of all the beauty that the other 
two were missing. 

“ Why are you so silent ?” asked Von Lin- 
denfels presently, turning to address her in 
that softened tone that Betty noticed he 
always employed in speaking to Lois. 

“ Only because it is so very beautiful,” she 
answered, with a smile that seemed almost 
like tears. “ It makes me still.” 

He gave her a quick sympathetic glance 
(he had the power of throwing a world of 
comprehension into a single look). 

“ You are right. You know always the best. 
But we,”—and he turned a laughing look 
on Betty that seemed to give a peculiar sig- 
nificance to the plural pronoun,—“ we are 
foolish, are we not, mademoiselle ?” 

“No,” answered Betty, giving him back 
glance for glance. “I like better to talk— 
with you.” 

“ Mademoiselle is too good,” said the 
Count, lifting up a branch that threatened to 
displace her saucy hat, and at the same time 
dexterously catching back another into which 
Lois was dreamily walking. 

“ Then I will stop being too good, and not 


say another word. Or if it is best to be still, 
you may prefer my silence.” 

“No, that would be bad; so bad it would 
spoil all the goodness before,” laughed he. 
“My ears sleep only when they hear not 
your voice.” Then he turned again to Lois. 
“Mademoiselle, it seems we cannot learn 
from you to be still, therefore you must from 
us learn to speak. Or are your thoughts too 
holy, too angel-like, to tell them us ?” 

“T was not thinking at all,” answered Lois, 
still smiling at him. “I was only feeling, and 
seeing, and listening. Go on talking with 
Betty.” 

“We shall wait and rest first,” said the 
Count, “or you will tire. We shall make a 
place here.” And he spread out his light over- 
coat as a seat for the girls, and threw himself 
down a little farther off, where he could look 
up into both their faces at once. 

“ Now talk,” said Lois. 

“ What will you have me to talk?” The 
look included both; the voice, only Lois. 

“ Sing,” she said softly. 

She was not looking at him, but sat half 
turned aside, and with her hands folded in 
her lap. Betty leaned back on her elbow, 
pulling her hat up and down over her eyes 
and never once looking away from him as he 
sang; sang song after song without waiting 
their bidding ; little German songs out of the 
Volkslieder, so simple and easy that even with 
their imperfect knowledge of the language 
they could hardly help catching at the mean- 
ing. And still as he sang, his look rested on 
both, and his song seemed only for Lois. 

“ What does it mean, that last one ?” Betty 
asked abruptly. “Oh, I understand the words 
well enough ; but the meaning? It’s all about 
a little rose and a boy. And the boy vows 
he will pick the little rose, and the rose says 
he sha’n’t, and she will prick him, and she 
wont stand it; and the boy does pick the 
little rose, and she does prick him, yet all her 
resistance goes for nothing, and she has to 
bear it. What perfect nonsense to make a 
song out of!” 

“Ts it nonsense ?” said Lois quickly. “I 
thought it meant ” and she stopped short, 
and blushed brightly as she met Von Linden- 
fels’s eyes. 

“No; it is not nonsense. It is truth—all 
truth,” he said ; and a light came into his eyes 
as he spoke. And then he sprang to his feet 
and gave Betty his hand to help her rise. 
“It has become late while I have sung my 
nonsense. We must go back now. And so 
you do not understand my song, mademoi- 
selle? my Réslein, Réslein ? Ach, I shall teach 
you the meaning some day. You shall know 
It too.” 
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Was it fancy, or did he really press her 
hand? Betty snatched it away (“ Whence 
came this unwonted accession of prudish- 
ness ?"” she asked herself), and he looked at 
her reproachfully. 

“ Have I tired you with my singing? Did 
I think so little? I was wrong.” 

It was almost the voice which he kept for 
Lois, and Betty instantly gave him one of her 
irresistible smiles, those which she reserved 
for rarest occasions, and during the rest of the 
walk he kept by her side, talking. But not as 
he had talked before. Had Lois’s mood fallen 
upon him too? He told Betty legend after 
legend of the Black Forest, and strange, weird 
tales that chimed in wondrously with their 
surroundings; and all the time, while Betty 
laughed and jested and made light of it all, 
and even when he laughed and jested back, 
not a single beauty of the path they were fol- 
lowing, or a single detail of the views beyond, 
seemed to escape him. He scarcely addressed 
Lois, and yet never before had she felt so 
fully understood and sympathized with, so 
completely in communication with another’s 
mind, as she did that afternoon. Even Betty 
grew quiet at last, and, dropping a little 
behind, began plucking off one by one the 
petals of a great daisy that had nodded to 
her familiarly from the side of the path, as if 
promising to tell her truly all about it this 
time. 

“Un peu,— beaucoup,— passionnément,— pas 
du tout,” counted Betty. She had not named the 
daisy. She would see what it said first. “Un 
peu,” said the last daisy-leaf, and Betty flung 
it away with a scowl, tossing the poor maimed 
flower after it. 

“Count von Lindenfels,” she called im- 
peratively, “ get me a daisy, please. I can’t 
find any nice ones.” 

Lois stopped. The Count looked round, 
spied daisies near, and came back with his 
hands full. Betty drew one out and began 
again. 

“Un peu,— beaucoup,—passtonnément,—pas 
du tout, Un peu,— beaucoup 4 

“ What for?” interrupted the Count, much 
mystified. 

Betty explained with a roguish laugh: 

“T name it for my love, and count to see 
how much he loves me; for whatever the last 
petal comes out is gospel truth for the state 
of his affections.” Von Lindenfels was deeply 
interested at once, and Betty counted on. 

“Un peu,” said the last daisy-leaf again, 
and again Betty scowled. 

“Only un peu?” said the Count. “Ach, 
these daisies are all afraid to speak the whole 
truth. They tell it not half. They are very 
discreet flowers indeed. To you now the turn, 
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mademoiselle.” And he held out his hand 
toward Lois. 

Why should she blush as she took a daisy 
from him? It was very silly of her, Betty 
thought, as she furtively watched the two 
from under her long lashes. How interested 
he looked. So had he when she had tried her 
fate. He was drawing nearer Lois. But he 
had come nearer yet to her; her dress had 
almost brushed against him. There. The last 
petal. “ Beaucoup.” What would he say to 
that ? Would he say — what he had said to 
her ? 

The Count said nothing at all. He merely 
looked at Lois. It was Lois who spoke, and 
she was oddly flushed. 

“* Beaucoup’ wont do for me,” she said. 
“Tt must be ‘fassionnément’ or ‘pas du 
tout.” 

And still the Count only looked at her 
without speaking, and Betty felt that his 
silence said more than the words he had said 
to her. 

It made a pretty little group as they stood 
so, filling up all the way; and some one com- 
ing up the path toward them with a quick, 
springing step, stopped short at sight of them, 
and made another picture just beyond, framed 
in between the trees and the mossy bank, with 
the sunlight falling full upon him. It was a 
young man of twenty-eight, a short, well- 
made figure, with a sunburned, homely, thor- 
oughly good face, and a pair of keen gray 
eyes. 

Lois looked up first, and, seeing him stand- 
ing there, gave a little cry, it was hard to tell 
whether of pleasure or the reverse, and did 
not move. But Betty, seeing him too, sprang 
forward with a bound and held out both 
hands. 

“ Why, it’s Ned Prentiss!” she cried, in 
unmistakable delight. “Ned Prentiss! Oh, 
Mr. Prentiss, I’m so glad you’ve come!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“* Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, 
Réslein auf der Haiden,’ ” 


sang Betty softly, as she threw off her hat 
and rearranged her curls. “Hurry, Lois; 
tea’s nearly ready, and you know Mr. Pren- 
tiss is to be here: 


‘Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein stehn, 
Réslein auf der Haiden.’” 


“TI don’t see why Aunt Sarah invited-him, 
Betty.” 

“Why, of course, she asked him to come 
back when dispatching him off so cavalierly 
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to hunt us up. It would have been very 
queer if she hadn’t; especially when he has 
come so far to see you.” 

“ He needn’t have come. Nobody asked 
him to.” 

“ And you wish he hadn’t? There’s grati- 
tude for you!” 

“ Ye-es — no — yes,” said Lois. 

“ And there’s choice of answers. I’ll choose 
‘no.’ You don’t wish he hadn’t come. Of 
course you don’t. He’s very nice.” 

“T had forgotten he was quite so plain,” 
said Lois, musingly. “ How short he looks 
beside the Count.” 


“¢ Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth,’ ” 


sang Betty, with a laugh. 

“ What makes you keep singing that all the 
time ?” asked Lois, dropping her brush and 
turning round abruptly. “I thought you said 
you didn’t like it and it was nonsense.” 

“Tam trying to sing it into sense, and I 
do like it.” 

“ But the sense of it is so easy,” said Lois. 
“ Don’t you see? Some one is in love with 
some one.” 

“ Lucid thus far, astonishingly.” 

“ Well, Réslein is a beautiful young girl, 
then, if you prefer.” 

“T do, of course: 


‘War so jung und morgenschén.’ 


Is that you or me? The description just fits 
me — or you.” 

“ O Betty, don’t! Listen. Some one comes 
wooing the beautiful Réslein, and she will 
have none of him.” 

“ Of which? The Count or Ned?” 

“T wont go on, Betty. You are too bad.” 

“ Oh, but you must go on. I am so curious 
to know how it ends according to you. I re- 
member, 

* Réslein sprach, ich steche dich, 
Dass du ewig denkst an mich.’ 


I suppose that means she'll jilt him, but is 
going to flirt with him so much at first that 
he'll swear at her till his dying day. I wonder 
you could listen so approvingly to such an 
immoral song, Lois.” 

“T think,” Lois continued, “she means 
that her loveliness will break his heart if he 
comes too near and dares seek to win her; for 
he will never be able to forget her, and yet 
she will have none of him.” 

“You said that before. Don’t try to be 
poetical. You are only tautological.” 

“ But he woos her still in his wild, mad, 
passionate daring—that is the way / would 


like to be wooed, Betty !— he w#// have her; 
and before she knows it he has taken her 
resisting heart by storm, has won her to him- 
self. All her brave defense, her resolve to keep 
him at bay and repel him, are of no avail; 
her powers are powerless before his; love 
overmasters her against her will, and in the 
end what more can she do than only just that, 
submit, ‘ Musst es eben leiden’ ?” 

“In plain English,” said Betty, “he says, 
‘Will you?’ She says, ‘I wont.’ He says, 
‘You must.’ She says, ‘ Plague take it, I do.’ 
Nothing like short meter for taking the hifa- 
lutin out of stuff. I think I'll get Ruprecht’s 
version of it. He said he would teach me the 
meaning some day.” 

Lois was silent, but a little look as of pain 
shot over her face. 

“T think he would like to teach it to me,” 
Betty continued, swinging a little daintily 
slippered foot back and forth. “I am sure he 
would. He can teach it to me in German, 
and I will teach it to him in English, and 
we'll both have a good lesson out of it, if noth- 
ing else. There is Ned. I hear him talking 
to Aunt Sarah Of course, you aren't ready. 
I'll go in. Put on your blue dress, Lois. You 
look nicest in that.” 

Tea was on the table before Lois came 
into the parlor, and after all she was not in 
the pretty pale blue cachemire, that suited so 
well with her exquisite complexion and soft 
fair hair. What had possessed her to put on 
her very most unbecoming dress instead? 
Betty wondered. There were no unbecoming 
dresses in Betty’s wardrobe. 

But blue dress or brown dress was all the 
same to Ned Prentiss. He looked at her 
with a great pleasure in his honest eyes, and 
then got up and went and sat down by her. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Miss Lois, you 
don’t know,” he said. “ I’ve been telling your 
aunt how fast I traveled to get here; just 
stopped in London to settle up my business 
(duty first, you know, even before ladies), and 
once on the continent, I thought I wouldn't 
waste time on the road.” 

“Waste time!” echoed Lois. “Oh, but 
there’s so much to see on the way here, such 
old historical places, and such grand, such 
wonderful things! How could you help stop- 
ping - ” 

“TI wanted to see you,” said the young 
man simply. “ Europe hasn’t much else in it 
that I care for.” 

“Oh, but Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,— you don’t mean you didn’t 
even stop there, when this is your first trip 
abroad and you can go just where you like!” 

“T did go just where I liked ; exactly that. 
I came here,” said Prentiss, breaking into the 
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good-humored laugh that, don gré mal gré, al- 
ways made every one else laugh too. “I 
don’t see what more a fellow can do with his 
holiday than make the most of it. And I 
never was much for foreign travel. Let a 
man take what’s thrown in his way, say I; 
and for the rest, let him keep where he was 
born and where he’s got to live.” 

* Oh, but, Mr. Prentiss,” expostulated Lois, 
“how should we ever improve ourselves if we 
all just staid at home and never traveled 
anywhere, never saw anything?” 

“Have you been improving yourself?” 
he asked with a smile; a very frank, sweet 
smile it was too. “ You don’t look much less 
pale for it than you did, I am thinking.” 

“It’s her dress,” put in Betty. “She has 
put on the very ugliest one she’s got as a 
welcome to you. She knows she always looks 
badly in that pongee.” 

Lois flushed almost guiltily. 

“She’s not pale now, anyway,” said Pren- 
tiss, looking at her with quite unconcealed 
fondness. “ And she looks as well to me in 
one gown as another. But it’s you~who are 
improved by your trip, Miss Betty. You 
look quite rosy. And your aunt looks won- 
derfully well too.” 

Aunt Sarah beamed on him with mild 
pleasure, and sugared his tea twice over at 
once. 

“Tt’s all in our dresses,” explained Betty 
amiably. “It’s always the dressing, not the 
face. Auntie and I are tricked out in our 
best. Oh, not for you, Mr. Prentiss; we know 
well enough you don’t notice us. No, I con- 
fess it frankly, 7am dressed up for the Count.” 

* And have you made out this one to be 
a real count?” asked Prentiss, smiling again. 
It was well he chanced to have fine teeth, he 
smiled so much. “I’ve always understood 
counts and barons were thick over here, but 
that more than half of them weren’t the real 
thing.” 

“ Oh, but this one is!” cried Betty. “Isn’t 
he, Aunt Sarah? Isn’t he, Lois?” 

“ He’s a remarkable young man, certainly,” 
said Aunt Sarah. “ And he’s in the Almanach 
of Goethe.” 

“ Gotha, aunt,” corrected Lois. 

“ Gotha, is it, dear? Oh, yes. Goethe was 
the poet, I remember, and this one made the 
Almanach, and Count von Lindenfels is in it. 
Everybody is real who is in the Almanach, 
Kreuzner says.” 

“ But he’s not inthe Almanach, Aunt Sarah,” 
corrected Lois again. “He isn’t a reigning 
prince, you know. He’s in the German Peer- 
age. That’s where Kreuzner found it all. But 
he’s real, anyway.” 

“ Well, he looks stylish enough to be real,” 





said Prentiss good-naturedly. “He would 
take all the shine out of these titled samples 
that come over to the States. But you had 
better take care, Miss Betty. In spite of his 
title, he’s probably poorer than a country par- 
son, and lives in some rickety old farm-house 
somewhere, that you couldn’t squeeze a Sara- 
toga trunk into.” 

“No, he does not,” said Lois quickly, lift- 
ing her head a little. “ He lives in a castle, oh, 
a beautiful castle, somewhere not far from the 
Rhine. He has told us all about it, and about 
his family ; he’s the eldest, and there are four 
sons besides and a daughter, and three of 
his brothers are in the army, and his sister has 
just been married.” 

“ He seems to have told you a good deal,” 
said Prentiss quietly, but with a keen look to- 
ward Lois, whose cheeks had a little bright 
pink spot in them. “ What is he here for now ? 
Certainly not for the waters?” 

“ Well,” laughed Betty, “to be frank, Mr. 
Prentiss, he is here for Lois and myself. It 
goes against me to put Lois in too, but I’m 
afraid I must divide the honors. He came 
about ten days ago, you see, expecting to 
meet some friends here and go with them to 
Switzerland. And then he got a telegram say- 
ing they would be detained for two or three 
weeks,— that was the one we saw him read- 
ing the first day, you know, Lois,—and he 
thought he would go to Baden-Baden, or 
Wiesbaden, or some jolly place, to wait till 
they came; but, in the mean time, he got to 
know us, and so just waited on here. I hope 
his interfering old friends wont come at all.” 

“ He certainly couldn’t have a lovelier place 
to wait in than Rippolds Au,” said Lois, ris- 
ing as her aunt left the table, and leading the 
way out upon the balcony. “ Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Prentiss ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, sitting down 
and leaning his arms on the_ balustrade. 
“ Rippolds Au is a pretty small place for a 
rather large young man, isn’t it? That is, for 
any length of time.” 

“Oh, but it’s so beautiful!” said Lois, 
leaning against the wall beside him, straight 
and slim and graceful. “I don’t think I was 
ever in a lovelier spot than this. Didn’t you 
think the drive up from Wolfach exquisite ?” 

“Well, yes, it was pretty,” he admitted 
lazily, looking up at her with perfect content, 
while she, looking back at him, suddenly re- 
membered that the Count would never have 
taken a seat while she was still standing, and 
was struck, as if all at once, with the ungain- 
liness of his attitude. 

“ Let’s go inside,” she said. “Aunt Sarah 
and Betty are in there.” 

“* Waiting for the Count, I suppose,” said 
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Prentiss, running his fingers through his thick 
black hair, cropped close, but curling still, in 
utter defiance of the scissors. “No, don’t 
let’s go in. I came to see you, not them, and 
it’s so nice out here. Sit down, wont you?” 
And leaning forward without rising, he drew 
up another chair. “ You'll be more comfort- 
able.” 
“ No, thanks, I would rather stand.” 
“ You wont be cold, will you ?” he -asked. 
“ Oh, here’s a shawl or something. Put that 
on.” And he caught up a dainty wrap lying 
conveniently at hand, and threw it awkwardly 
around her, the wrong side up. Lois slightly 
frowned as she altered it. 
“T’m very clumsy, I know,” he said apolo- 
getically, detecting the frown. “ Lois, is the 
Count here for you or Betty?” 
The brusque question and absence of pre- 
fix to her name startled her exceedingly. 
With all his bluntness, he had never addressed 
her so before. She looked at him without 
answering, and colored violently. He saw 
his blunder and reddened too. 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Lois. I ought 
not to have spoken so. And it’s like enough 
you don’t know yourself. Let’s forget him 
and have a good talk by ourselves, like old 
times. Wont you sit down here, please ? 
You look so far off standing there.” 
But she was not any nearer him when she 
_ did at last reluctantly take the chair beside 
him. They were much farther apart now, 
those two, than when the ocean lay between 
them. 
“Tell me about yourself,” he asked, with a 
faint sigh she never noticed. “I have missed 
you dreadfully ; while you, you have been per- 
fectly happy, have you not, over here among 
all the grand sights you wanted to see so 
much? You are not disappointed in any of it, 
then?” 
“Oh, no. Oh, no, indeed,” she answered 
fervently. “ How could I be? How could 
any one be? It has been unclouded happi- 
ness to me from beginning to end. I cannot 
bear to think I must ever go back.” 
“T’m not properly educated up to it, that 
must be it,” he said. “ It’s all beyond me. I 
would rather have a good hard day’s work at 
the office, and come home tired out to dinner, 
feeling I had really accomplished something, 
than tear about seeing all the cathedrals and 
gimcracks in the world.” 
“ Cathedrals and gimcracks! Oh, Mr. Pren- 
tiss !” cried Lois. 
“There it is again,” he said. “ I can’t even 
talk properly about it.” 
“ No,” she said petulantly, “you can’t.” 
There was a moment's silence. The Count 
had come into the parlor. Lois heard his low, 
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cultured voice and Betty’s sweet laugh. But 
Prentiss did not offer to move, and, it was 
true, he had come far to see her, and she 
ought to stay and talk if he wished. But was 
he never going to speak again ? She made an 
effort to collect her wandering thoughts, and 
turned to him with a faint smile. 

“Tell me about home, please.” 

He was watching her, but very gravely. 

“TI was waiting for that,” he answered. 
“ T was sure you could not have altered so— 
as wholly to forget home. It is home to you 
still, Miss Lois, isn’t it, even though you like 
Europe so much ?” 

“ Why, of course,” she seplied impatiently. 
“T haven’t any other home. It must be my 
home. How could I help it if I would?” 

“If that is all that makes it home to you, 
then it isn’t really home any longer,” said 
Prentiss, with a pained tone in his pleasant 
voice. “ You are altered, Miss Lois, more 
than I thought at first.” 

“You mean you think I have—not im- 
proved?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said steadily, looking full 
at her with very kind eyes still, but eyes from 
which all the glad light seemed suddenly to 
have gone out. A wicked little rebellion took 
possession of Lois. His words hurt her, but 
she would not show it. What did his opinion 
matter to her now ? 

“You are not very complimentary,” she 
said, with a little don’t-care shrug. 

“That is one of my peculiarities. I never 
learned to say anything I did not strictly 
mean. I cannot speak anything but the 
downright truth as I see it, not even to please 
you, Miss Lois; not even though I knew that 
by not doing so,”—he broke off abruptl 
and changed the sentence,—“ not even thou 4 
my life depended on it. And you believe in 
it too,” he added presently, as she did not 
speak. 
“T do love truth,” she answered ; and then 
she put out her hand to him almost unwil- 
lingly, as if to atone for the words that fol- 
lowed, spoken lower, yet very distinctly. 
“ But I do not like roughness and bluntness 
atall. I never did, and still less now.” 

He did not take her hand. Could it be he 
did not see it? She drew it back, piqued. 

“ Let us go in,” she said, rising at last, as 
he still said nothing ; and, for all her seeming 
indifference, there was a sore spot at her 
heart. “They will think it strange if we stay 
out here longer alone.” 

Prentiss followed her into the parlor, still 
without a word. Aunt Sarah was industrious! 
knitting away on a long silk stocking, of suc 
generous proportions that her nieces were 
careful always to explain that it was not for 
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them. Von Lindenfels and Betty were bend- 
ing together over a book, which she closed 
reluctantly as the twocame in from the balcony. 

“What did you come back for ?” she said, 
with a very real pout. “I was taking a Ger- 
man lesson.” 

“T have been having a lesson too,” said 
Lois, “from Mr. Prentiss. But I think I 
would rather learn German.” 

“From me?” asked the Count softly, as 
she came near to lay her wrap on the table. 
“ From me, nicht wahr?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lois was very quiet when they turned to 
retrace their steps, going back, however, by 
the woods instead of the road, and Betty 
twitted her not a little on her silence. 

“TI believe she is thinking up another 
poem,” she said at last. “ Do you know, 
Count, Lois writes poetry.” 

“ Hush, Betty, hush!” cried Lois, appeal- 
ingly. 

“Oh, but she does,” laughed Betty, bent 
on mischief. “She makes up lines that rhyme 
and that have feet without legs to them, like 
centipedes; so, of course, she’s a poet. And, 
Count, don’t you want to hear? Mr. Prentiss, 
of course you do. Here’s a poem she wrote 
last night about that daisy she told her fate 
b rad 

"Lele gave a faint cry and sprang toward 
her. 

“Betty! Betty! I thought I must have 
torn it up. I couldn’t find it this morning. 
Give it to me! please! Oh, Betty, do, do give 
it to me!” 

How could Betty withstand her? Prentiss 
wondered. He would have given her the very 
soul out of his body had she asked him for it 
in that pleading tone and with such beseech- 
ing eyes. 

“ Don’t tease her, Miss Betty,” he said 
bluntly. “ We don’t want to hear anything 
she doesn’t want us to. It isn’t fair to her.” 

“Ach, mademoiselle, you have written a 
poem about yesterday, about the flower, can 
it be ?” asked the Count eagerly. “ You will 
give us, give me, the great pleasure to hear it? 
You will not deny me when I do pray it? 
Mademoiselle, you will be so angel good ?” 

Lois hesitated and flushed deeply, looking 
up into his imploring eyes, her own full of 
conflicting emotions. The Count won. 

“ Read it, then. I don’t care,” she said at 
last, and threw herself on the moss a little 
way off from them all, with her face turned 
away. Betty stood still where she was, pull- 
ing off and tossing aside her gloves (was it 
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because her hands were so pretty that she 
found that necessary?) and unfolding a small 
sheet of paper. She was conscious that she 
read well, and that the Count, whose eyes 
were riveted on her, and lost no movement 
of her round, pliant figure, as she stood before 
him in all her young prettiness, was taking in 
vastly more than just the sense of the lines. 
Prentiss found a comfortable seat for Aunt 
Sarah on the bank and stood near, looking 
fixedly at Lois, but not losing a word that 
Betty read. 

“You know,” began Betty in explanation, 
“we tried our fates yesterday afternoon— 
just when you came up, Mr. Prentiss. My 
daisy wasn’t good for much, but it seems Lois 
had satisfactory luck, for this is what she 
wrote about it. She doesn’t say who it was 
named for,—you know one always names it 
for one’s lover,—but of course we are free to 
guess. Now, listen.” 

And in her sweet, soft voice, standing 
with her pretty head bent at its sauciest 
angle, her face framed like a picture in her 
flaring hat, and flushing a very little beneath 
the Count’s steady gaze, as every now and 
then she shot him a stealthy glance, which 
seemed to say it was she, not Lois, who spoke 
in those lines, Betty read : 


“ DAISY-FATE, 


“ Dalsy, little daisy, growing ’mid the grasses, 

Fairest of thy band, as a May-queen ’mid her lassies, 

Dost thou feel the sweet south wind? dost thou hear 
it as it passes ? 


“ Listen closely, daisy, zephyrs speak so low, 

And they bring thee tidings of something I must 
know : 

Some sweet secret thou must tell me, ere I let thee 


go. 


“Canst thou whisper nothing, so demure thou art, 
With thy spotless garments and thy shining heart, 
And that little humble look, as of a saint apart ? 


“Wilt thou tell me nothing of thine own accord? 

Dost thou guard thy knowledge as misers guard their 
hoard 

Unresponsive still and dumb, wilt not own me for 
thy lord? 


“Give me up thy secret! Thou hast ears so fine, 

Thou canst hear his heart-beats, for thou hast counted 
mine, 

And thou knowest if he love me, though he gives no 
sign. 

“Tell me quickly, daisy,—I am pitiless,— 

These thy pure white robes may prove a martyr’s 


dress ; 
For I'll tear thy secret from thee, be it No or Yes! 


“Silent still? O daisy, foolish little flower, 

Take thy last look upward. Thou art in my power, 

And shalt never meet again the sunshine or the 
shower. 
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“Since thou wilt not me, and since I cannot wait, 

Daisy, thou must die that I may learn my fate. 

What is one white daisy less? He loves?—or does 
he hate ? 


“ Leaf by leaf, remorseless,—oh, crucl woman art, 

Reaching to the truth through the crushing of a 
heart! 

Loves! He loves! — But in my joy the daisy hath 
what part?” 


Lois did not move when Betty’s voice 
ceased. She sat with her head drooping still 
lower and a smile stealing to her lips. Had 
the daisy really known when it said “Beaw- 
coup” yesterday ? The Count’s eyes had said 
“Passionnément.” 

Von Lindenfels, who had been leaning 
against a tree with folded arms, came forward 
and took the paper from Betty’s hands. 

“« All that you read must sound like music,” 
he said softly as he did so, the action bringing 
him so near her he could speak without being 
overheard. “ For your voice makes to me 
songs out of all words. And I want no other 
poetry but your face.” 

His voice was so low, so musical, so irre- 
sistible as he spoke! Surely he must mean 
what he said? Betty’s heart gave a great, 
unexpected flutter. 

“ Nonsense ; we are both flirting,” she said 
to herself. “ We don’t either of us mean any- 
thing at all.” She stooped and picked a daisy 
that grew near. “You shall have this to re- 
member the daisy song by,” she said aloud. 
“T will put it in your buttonhole myself.” 

And then, some strange impulse tempting 
her, she raised it to her lips, turning a vivid 
scarlet as she did so, It was very rare for 
Betty to blush, and the rich color, suddenly 
mantling her creamy cheeks, made her posi- 
tively beautiful for the moment; but she felt 
that she was blushing, felt it like a hot tingle 
through all her veins, with an odd wonder at 
herself, and it confused her. 

“TI could not help kissing it,” she mur- 
mured, looking up at the Count with a diffi- 
dence as foreign to her usual self as the blush. 
“1 love flowers. I could not let even a daisy 
go without a good-bye.” 

She was fastening the flower in his coat 
now, with fingers that absolutely trembled a 
little. What had come over her, when she 
was only flirting as she had done since baby- 
hood, and when neither of them meant any- 
thing at all? 

“Ach, yes,” said the Count. “Is it not 
so?” And then he sang softly, softly, under 
his breath : 


** Liebchen, ade. Scheiden thut Weh. 
Weil ich denn scheiden muss, 

So gieb mir einen Knss! 

Liebchen, ade. Scheiden thut Weh!’” 


Of course the words only referred to the 
flower she had kissed good-bye. She under- 
stood that perfectly. But the Count stood 
with his back to the others; they could not 
see; and he had laid his hand lightly, as he 
sang, upon the slender fingers, that, perhaps 
because he was so tall, and it was hard to 
reach, were so unwontedly slow and awkward 
at their simple task; and at his touch she 
drew back with a frightened start, half feigned, 
half real. 

“ Résiein,” he saad, still very softly, “you 
fear me not? Ach, no?” 

“ I do,” she murmured, moving still farther 
away, and looking up at him with a sort of 
trouble growing in her dark eyes. “I do. 
It’s very odd and—and uncomfortable, but 
—yes—I do.” 

And then she broke off with a laugh (she 
must remember she was only flirting) and 
ran to Lois. 

“Lois, the Count has stolen your poem; 
he likes it so much. You must get it back if 
you want it. I can’t. I can’t do anything 
with him. He wont do anything for me.” 

Von Lindenfels, following, had time to give 
her one all-comprehensive glance, reproach- 
ful, tender, rebuking, adoring,— everything, in 
fact, that a single unaided glance can be,—be- 
fore he turned to Lois. 

“ You will give it me, will you not, made- 
moiselle ?” he asked earnestly, holding her 
poem pressed against his heart. “Is it too 
much to hope?” 

“You do not want it,” said Lois, timidly. 
“ What can it beto you? Give it back to me, 
please!” 

He put it in his pocket with a triumphant 
smile. “It is much to me. I shall have it for 
my Vergissmeinnicht. Only one thing it has 
not to make it perfect. One thing it said not. 
Of whom thought you when you wrote it ?” 

And his anxious look seemed to say his 
whole soul hung upon her answer. 

“Only the daisy knows,” Lois replied, a 
little proudly. 

“ But I may guess ?” asked Von Linden- 
fels, in a low tone. “ You will not forbid me 
to guess ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Lois, quickly. “I forbid it. 
You have no right to my secrets. Besides, 
there is nothing to guess.” 

“Nothing?” sighed the Count. “ Noth- 
ing ? You will not tell me always that there 
is nothing, will you?” 

Lois sprang up and began walking on, al- . 
most as if to escape him. But he kept by her 
side. 

“ Ach, you think to run from me, but my 
thoughts they follow you. They let you not 
away. I speak not if it trouble you. I keep 
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silent if you desire ; but my heart, that you 
cannot bid be still. That speaks on.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” prayed Lois. 
must not speak so.” 

“ Why not ?” he asked. “ Would you know 
not the truth?” 

“Is it the truth?” questioned Lois in 
return. 

They were a little in advance of the oth- 
ers, whom a bend of the road hid from sight. 
She stood still in her earnestness, lifting great, 
serious eyes to his— pure, true eyes, before 
which it seemed as if all falsehood must 
shrink. 

“ Does any speak ever to you what is not 
truth?” he said, and bent forward to take 
her hand. She drew it back very quietly and 
put it behind her, afraid of she knew not 
what, disturbed and perplexed, and unable to 
read his face. 

“ At least we will never have anything but 
truth between us, will we?” she replied. 
“ Not now or ever.” 

Her heart was beating quickly, though 
her face was so calm and white, and she 
stood waiting for what he might say next, 
when the others appeared around the bend 
in the road. The Count made a gesture of 
despair. 

“ They come. 


“You 


I may say nothing. But, 


mademoiselle, believe, my heart it speaks 


forever.” 

“ Are you waiting for us ?” inquired Pren- 
tiss, as the three came up. “ Now, that is nice 
of you.” 

“ No,” answered Lois. “ We only stopped 
to talk.” 

Yet his honest, true face seemed a sort of 
rest to her just then when she felt so strangely 
puzzled and troubled, and she found herself 
nearest him as they all walked on together. 

“I haven’t had a chance to speak to you 
about those verses of yours,” he said, kicking 
a dead branch out of Aunt Sarah’s way. 

“ Did you like them ?” asked Lois, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Well, as to that, I never was great on 
poetry, you know. Prose is more in my line. 
They seemed to jingle all right, but I suppose 
it takes more than that to make a poem. 
What I wanted to say was, that I liked that 
idea in it that it was rough to get at what one 
wanted by putting another to pain. That's 
the right thing, Miss Lois. Keep to it. Noth- 
ing is worth while haying that hurts another 
in the getting — even if it’s the heart that is 
all the world to us,” he added, more to him- 
self than to her. 

Lois smiled. “I believe you do think so, 
Mr. Prentiss. I believe you would let every- 
thing go, even your own happiness, if you 
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thought it stood in any one’s way, however 
remotely.” 

“ Yes, of course I would, because no hap- 
piness could atone for causing others unhap- 
piness. And I am glad you think so too. It 
isn’t often that we seem to agree of late, Miss 
Lois.” 

“We are so different,” she said. “‘ Did you 
ever see two people as different, Aunt Sarah?” 

“But you are different from everybody,” 
answered Aunt Sarah, with a fond smile 
across Prentiss at her darling. “ There is no 
one just like you, so fond of books and po- 
etry, and so full of pretty dreams and fancies.” 

“ Isn’t there danger of being so overfull of 
dreams and poetry as to be unfitted for real 
things, and for mixing with prosy, ordinary 
people ?” asked Prentiss gently. 

“T can’t help it,” said Lois quickly. “I 
never shall like ordinary people. I never 
shall want to mix with them. I like culture 
and refinement. I like soft voices and gentle 
ways and cultivated minds. I like people 
that have read and traveled and thought, and 
that are fond of the beautiful, and have poet- 
ical and sympathetic hearts, I should like 
poets and artists and musicians, if I knew 
any; but I don’t, and so in their place I like 
people that are poetical and artistic and mu- 
sical — when I meet them. I can’t help it.” 

“But you are right in liking all that,” an- 
swered Prentiss. “ You are that yourself, and 
it is natural you should like your likeness. 
Only don’t be led away to-believe all are like 
you at heart who merely seem so. No amount 
of outward polish will stand the test if there 
is nothing solid underneath. To put culture 
in the place of principles, and refinement in 
the place of truth, would be a sad mistake, 
Miss Lois. Look at the real man, and don’t 
pin your faith too closely to appearances.” 

“You are thinking of Count von Linden- 
fels, I suppose,” said Lois, diving headlong 
at the truth with a woman’s illogical intuition. 

“Yes, lam. I am thinking of him, and of 
all these polished princes whom you may meet 
over here, beside whom you will look upon 
plain home-folk as peasants, may be; and I am 
dreading lest your fancy should lead you as 
far astray in judging of downright human char- 
acter, and weighing its respective merits and 
demerits, as my lack of fancy would lead me 
astray in judging of the true worth in art or 
literature. And, depend upon it, Miss Lois, 
your mistake would be the worse of the two 
to make. God keep you from it.” 

Her heart misgave her as he spoke. His 
tone was so grave, so solemn even, she felt 
as if he were drawing away a veil from a mis- 
take already made, rather than warning her 
from one to come. 
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“ Why do you frighten me so?” she said, 
petulantly. “Why do you try to take all the 
beauty out of the beautiful, and say there is 
nothing real but ugliness? Why should not 
the most beautiful be the best and the truest 
too?” 

“Tt should be, surely,” he responded, “ if 
there were perfection anywhere on earth. But 
I don’t believe there is, Miss Lois. And it is 
because I would rather lose every vestige of 
your friendship than see so much as a shadow 
of sorrow come to you that perhaps my words 
might avert, that I risk offending you by warn- 
ing you against a false beauty which exists as 
surely as the real, and which your young, in- 
experienced eyes might so easily mistake. I 
dare say I put it very blunt and plain. I am 
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sorry. I never wish so much for all that | 
lack as when I am talking with you, Miss 
Lois.” 

“T don’t quite see what you two are talk- 
ing about,” said Aunt Sarah, while Lois did not 
speak, keeping her eyes resolutely fixed on the 
ground, unwilling to meet his. “ But of one 
thing I am very certain, Mr. Prentiss. Our 
Count is a real one. His name is in the Peer 
age, and Kreuzner says there is no doubt 
about it. He will warrant him.” 

Lois laughed —a soft laugh, that neverthe. 
less jarred on Prentiss strangely. 

“ Yes, he is real enough,” she said. “I do 
not know that he even needs Kreuzner’s 
stamp to testify to his genuineness. There 
is no mistake whatever about the Count.” 


(To be concluded.) 


THE 


In no single respect, perhaps, has the prog- 
ress of the American capital been more 
striking than in the history of the National 
Museum. Originating in a quantity of “curi- 
osities”” which had been given to the United 
States by foreign powers, or sent home by 
consuls and naval officers, old visitors to 
Washington remember it as a heterogeneous 
cabinet in the Patent Office. It included such 
diverse objects as the femur of a Missouri 
mastodon, Washington’s knee-breeches, and 
the oriental spoils of the Wilkes expedi- 
tion around the world. In 1846 a step was 
taken toward something coherent and credit- 
able, by an act of Congress establishing a Na- 
tional Museum, following the precedent of a 
dozen or more other nations; but this inten- 
tion took effect very slowly, though various 
exploring expeditions and embassies largely 
increased the bulk of the collections. When 
the inventive faculty of this Yankee race had 
crowded the Patent Office with models, the 
“cabinet of curiosities” was trundled over 
to the Smithsonian Institution. 

This was not at all to the liking of Professor 
Joseph Henry, then the Smithsonian secretary. 
His idea of the aim and usefulness of the Insti- 
tution was, in the words of its motto, the “ dif- 
fusion of knowledge”; but his interpretation 
restricted this to mean printed information. 
To him the Institution was wholly studio and 
laboratory, not at all cabinet. Since in scien- 
tific studies apparatus, books, and specimens 
are needful for proper experiment and com- 
parison, he consented to the collection of 
these whenever a definite reason was pre- 
sented, but discouraged miscellaneous contri- 
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butions. He even caused the extremely use- 
ful set of books belonging to the Smithsonian 
to be turned over to the Congressional Li- 
brary, and it is only since his death that the 
National Museum has been able to begin the 
collection of a working library for its curators, 
independent of the distant and inconvenient 
biblical catacombs on Capitol Hill. As for 
specimens, Professor Henry considered them 
of no value to the Institution or to the gov- 
ernment, and would have cheerfully given 
them away when the monograph they had 
served to work out was finished. 

Fortunately for zodlogists, at least, he had 
associated with him as assistant Spencer F. 
Baird, who took quite the opposite view of 
the value of the specimens of natural history 
which came to hand, and so far as his author- 
ity went not only carefully preserved every- 
thing he could get, but acquired as much 
more as possible. Thus the Museum grew in 
spite of the indifference of its chief, and the 
store-rooms became clogged with packages 
acquired from western explorers, — Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, Lieutenant Wheeler, Major Powell, 
and others,— and from private donors. 

The name National Museum, however, was 
rarely heard. Everything was addressed to 
the Smithsonian, and in popular parlance the 
collectors and naturalists were all “ Smith- 
sonian men.” They went westward and north- 
ward and southward, and came back with 
car-loads of Indian relics and modern imple- 
ments of savagery, skins, shells, insects, min- 
erals, fossils, skeletons, alcoholic preparations, 
herbaria, and note-books,— the last crammed 
with novel information. It was natural, there- 
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fore, that the Smithsonian regents should be 
made custodians of the national collections, 
and that the appropriations annually made 
by Congress for the support of the Museum 
should be administered by them. The Smith- 
sonian itself, however, is supported by an 
endowment, much of which redounds to the 
advancement of the Museum. 

When, upon the death of Professor Henry, 
in 1877, the secretaryship of the Smithsonian 
and the direction of the National Museum 
passed to Professor Baird, he applied himself 
with great energy to pushing the fortunes of 
the latter. A few years later the general super- 
vision was given to Dr. G. Brown Goode, a 
gentleman whose specialty was fishes, but who 
had shown in his college cabinet at Middle- 
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town, and as one of the assistants in the 
United States Fish .Commission, a special 
aptitude for executive work in this direction. 


In the Centennial Exhibition came the 
opportunity of its directors; and from the 
“ government exhibit,” which everybody ad- 
mired at Philadelphia, dates the real starting- 
point, except in zodlogy. The creditable show- 
ing made there, and the clever persuasion on 
the part of its officers, secured to our collections 
the gift of nearly all the government exhibits 
of other countries, and gave us an enormous 
mass of novel and most precious objects, 
representing resources and humanity “ from 
China to Peru.” The work of the United 
States Fish Commission (greatly stimulated 
at this time) also produced large accessions, 
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until the previously uneven zodlogical collec- 
tion became balanced. 

“There have been three periods in the 
history of the Museum,” said Dr. Goode to 
me. “ At first it was a cabinet of the results 
of research. When, in 1857, the Smithsonian 
assumed its custody, it became also a museum 
of records. Since 1876 the idea of public 
education has been predominant.” 

“ But in the third,” I observed, “ the two 
earlier notions cannot be abandoned!” 

“ Not at all. The three ideas are mutually 
helpful and essential to the philosophic de- 
velopment of any broadly organized museum. 
Materials are gathered that they may serve 
as a basis for scientific thought. Objects that 
have fulfilled this purpose or have acquired 
historical significance are treasured up against 
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destruction as permanent records of the prog- 
ress of the world in thought, in culture, and in 
industrial achievement, and constitute most 
valuable materials for future study. But if no 
other objects than research and record are 
sought, a museum might well be stored away 
accessible only to special students. A higher 
purpose calls for the administration of these 
objects in such a manner that masses of people 
instead of a few should be profited by their 
existence. We have no place in this age for 
the treasure-houses of the eastern kings, locked 
to all eyes but those of the court. Now, one 
of the results of the Philadelphia exhibition 
was that it made plain to the people how in- 
spiring and instructive a great industrial mu- 
seum could be, under proper classifications and 
with assistance in the way of fully explanatory 
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labels. The naturalists have long understood 
the value of comprehensive collections in 
zodlogy, but heretofore the wider application 
has not been well enforced. Several museums 
have admirably carried out a single idea, like 
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that of surgery, or practical geology, or in- 
dustrial art, or archeology; but it may safely 
be said that all the museums of anthropology, 
economy, and industrial art now in existence are 
by design or chance limited in their scope.” 
Such, briefly, is the idea I gathered of this 
Museum’s high aim. Let us now see how it 
is to be carried out. The immense influx of 
specimens of our natural resources sent by 
the wagon-load from territorial surveys, and 
derived from the Centennial Exhibition, 
speedily amounted to such bulk that no room 
existed for its storage, much less display. 
Congress therefore gave two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars (and subsequently more) 
to erect a fire-proof building, which was 
nearly enough completed in the spring of 
1881 to serve as the ball-room at the inaugu- 
ration of President Garfield. This _build- 
ing stands with its north-western corner al- 
most touching the old Smithsonian, but is 
as different from that as a terrapin from 
a woodcock. The Norman architecture in 
brown stone of the older structure is strongly 
contrasted in the low, tent-like expanse of 
red, blue, and cream-colored bricks, white 
stone, and glass of its new neighbor. The 
spacious halls are floored with vari-colored 
marble and slate, are divided only by lines 
of arches and low partitions of glass cases, 
and are open above to the iron-work of the 
lofty roof. All is light, airy, and graceful. 
The illumination is perfect ; likewise the ven- 
tilation. The fact that everything is on one 
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level aids the pleasing arrangement of ob- 
jects (though here I am aware of an op- 
posite opinion) and relieves the visitor of 
much weariness. Finally, room remains in the 
corners for offices, laboratories, and storage, 


(FRONT VIEW.) 


of great extent in the aggregate, without 
wasting space or disturbing the artistic effect 
of the whole grouping. 

The ground-plan is a Greek cross, having in 
the center arotunda. This “ rotunda” is octag- 
onal on the ground, but is surmounted by 
a sixteen-sided polygon, which contains a 
tier of stained windows, and constitutes a 
domical structure with a slate roof and a lan- 
tern crowned by a decorative finial ; it is one 
hundred and eight feet from the gold-fish in 
the fountain-basin to the apex of this dome. 
The four main halls or “ naves” about the 
rotunda are each one hundred and one feet 
in length and sixty-two feet wide. Occupy- 
ing the exterior angles are four rooms sixty- 
five feet square, called “‘ courts,” of the same 
height as the naves; and outside of these 
naves and courts are-a series of eight exhibi- 
tion-rooms under lean-to metal roofs, known 
as “ranges,” whose outer walls form the ex- 
terior of the building, and are lighted by very 
large, round-topped windows, which ultimately 
will be filled with photographic transparen- 
cies of American scenery, antiquities, and so 
forth. By this treatment wall-spaces are ob- 
tained for the introduction of clear-story win- 
dows, which light the square courts and assist 
in lighting the naves. The building is thus 
filled up from the Greek cross into a complete 
square, the exterior walls of which are three 
hundred and seventy-five feet in length. 
The symmetrical exterior is broken by orna- 
mental and projecting entrances in each fa- 
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cade, and at the corners, where “pavilions 
rise to a less height than the towers, yet suf- 
ficient to counteract the otherwise bad effect 
of the long, low, outside walls. These pavilions, 
to the height of three or four stories, are util- 
ized as offices and store-rooms, as also are the 
towers of the four entrances, and exceedingly 
pleasant offices they make. 

All the masonry above ground is com- 
posed of brick-work, ornamented and laid in 
black mortar for the exterior facings. The 
money given to Professor Baird for the build- 
ing was sufficient only for the erection of what 
virtually was a temporary edifice. The ob- 
ject of the persons in charge of the construction 
was tosecure the safe housing of the specimens 
and the greatest possible convenience; the best 
architectural effect consistent with this aim 
was secured, but nothing was sacrificed to it. 
The result is by far the cheapest museum 
building in the world, it having cost only 
$1.50 per square foot of superficial space. 

I have been full in my account of these 
architectural matters because this building was 
a novelty in museum buildings, and is proving 
satisfactory as to interior arrangement. 

Not only the plan of the building, but all 
arrangements for the display of its contents, 
proceed from the architectural “ unit of meas- 
urement” of four feet and four inches. Thus 
the walls, except the very exterior of the build- 
ing, do not rise solidly from the base, but are 
simply a series of arches eight feet eight inches 
wide and twenty-seven feet high, resting on 
rectangular pillars of four feet four inches 
base. 

To make these lines of arches serve as par- 
titions, the aid of exhibition cases is called in 
after two methods. This question of glass 
cases and the proper exhibition of specimens 
has been a problem that curators have strug- 
gled with for many years, and our Museum, 
profiting by the experience of the world, 
thinks it has solved it well enough, at least. Its 
cases are all of iron and mahogany (ebonized 
and painted woods having been rejected), 
framed as slightly as safety will permit, and 
finished by oil-rubbing, which will darken 
with time into the finest hue of old wood ; the 
style of ornamentation is a simply carved form 
of English Gothic. They stand upon solid 
bases, but are not fastened to the floor, walls, 
or anything else, except in a few instances 
where they are put together with bolts so as 
readily to be taken apart. Down the side of 
each main hall, at a little distance from the 
wall, will run a line of special cases, undivided, 
and of a depth according to the objects they 
are to contain, some being deep enough to 
give plenty of room for the largest mammals, 
like the buffalo and elk. Behind them will 


remain a well-concealed space, very useful for 
the storage of duplicates. 

The bases of these cases are solid, and 
raise them several inches above the floor. 
The ends and front are of plate-glass ; the 
backs of painted wood, very solid; and the 
tops (nine feet high) carry adjustable plates 
of thick “ hammered ” glass, admitting a soft 
and unreflected light, and are set flush with 
the top of the cornice, so that there is no ob- 
struction to an easy removal of dust. 

These are the largest cases, and above the 
standard size, which is a case eight feet eight 
inches in length, seven feet high, and three 
feet three inches broad. Except the solid base 
and frames, they are wholly of plate-glass, and 
are easily movable‘with the help of one of 
the queer little trucks contrived for the pur- 
pose ; furthermore, their parts are all inter- 
changeable with the panels, boxes, drawers, 
etc., of other cases, since everything is reduced 
to a standard size or its multiple. No finer 
example of these largest cases could be found 
than that which contains the boat-models; 
and it is conceded that in this important par- 
ticular of museum furniture Europe can show 
nothing equal to ours. 

The doors of all cases are made to shut 
with dust-proof and insect-defying precision ; 
and a modification of the Yale lock operates 
bolts at top and bottom simultaneously with 
the middle catch, while no unsightly pro- 
jection mars the outside of the door, the 
strong pass-key serving as a handle when in- 
serted. Each permanent case, furthermore, is 
connected with the superintendent’s office by 
an electric alarm. Every entrance and win- 
dow in the whole great building is similarly 
guarded, the wires running in trenches be- 
neath the floor, and forming part of an elec- 
tric system, which includes the Museum, the 
Smithsonian, the Fish Hatchery, and various 
other allied institutions, in an elaborate private 
telephone and alarm circuit. 

The serviceability of cases of the size and 
character I describe is very great, and is in- 
creased by the ingenuity of the designers. 
One of them is set into each arch, converting 
the line of pillars into a perforated wall of 
the most pleasing character. Each case so 
placed may be transparent, or may be di- 
vided by a central partition, so as to contain 
in the side toward one room objects of one 
class, and in the opposite side those of quite 
another. The same kind of cases are set out 
into the middle of a room wherever it is de- 
sirable ; or here and there are built into the 
form of three sides of a hollow square against 
an outer blank wall, the space inclosed serv- 
ing as a closet for duplicates. 

Besides this standard upright case there is 
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a kind of table-case conforming to the unit 
by being eight feet eight inches long and three 
feet three inches high and wide. These are in- 
tended to alternate upon the open floor, in any 
room where needed, with upright cases or 
screens ; but they may bear light superstruct- 
ures of glass, orthey may be covered with sunk- 
en plate-glass, and so become exhibition cases. 
That containing the large series of diplomas, 
medals, and other awards received by the Fish 
Commission at various international exhibitions 
of fishery matters, is a good example of this. 

Many cases are filled with low drawers for 
the reception of articles of small size, like in- 
sects, shells, or the eggs of birds, which it is 
not well to expose to the light, or not worth 
while to exhibit more publicly, yet which 
should be easily accessible. These drawers 
are not only exchangeable, but may be sus- 
pended on edge behind the glass door of a 
case, or attached to a screen. 

This remark introduces a second class of 
what, practically, are upright cases, but which, 
being narrower, lighter in weight, and elevated 
upon feet instead of resting on a solid base, 
are denominated screens. Some of them have 
no doors or glass fronts or tops, but simply 
constitute frames patterned like the narrow 
case. The end of this is movable, and admits 
a series of sliding panel-boxes with glass cov- 
ers, in each of which a series of specimens is 
permanently arranged. One or more of these 
panels can thus be taken out and rearranged, 
or transferred to another case and saan’ by 
a new one, without disturbing the remainder 
or touching the specimens themselves. More- 
over, these panels are interchangeable with the 
drawersin the table-cases, and, by modification, 
with the swinging leaves on the wing-cases. 

The picturesque “wing-cases,” by the way, 
must not be omitted. They are ebonized, tri- 
angular pillars of the regular height, upon 
which are hung with pivotal hinges a series of 
swinging frames of glass, which can be turned 
one by one in review, as you would turn the 
leaves of a volume suspended vertically before 
you. These stand against the pillars, and there- 
fore between the cases along the side of every 
room, and will contain etchings, photographs, 
and drawings of objects otherwise represent 
in the cases(for example, the painting ofa plant 
and flower whose seeds are included among the 
raw drugs), and such articles, like samples of 
leather and textile fabrics, as will admit of com- 
pression between two panes of glass. 

This contrivance, and the construction of 
all the cases, have in view the exhibition of 
every object in a clear light, against a good 
background, and as near to the eye as pos- 
sible. Shelving is avoided by various clever 
devices ; but where indispensable, it is hidden 





as well as possible behind the horizontal sash 
which crosses the middle of the doors. A fine 
general effect is made by the tall and short cases 
in the spacious halls, ahd the rich mahogany 
and glass partition-cases, alternating with the 
light-colored stuccoed pillars of the arches, 
combined with the many large objects set 
uncovered upon pedestals, surmounting the 
cases, or suspended from the ceiling. ; 

It would be idle, in this stage of incomplete- 
ness, to describe the arrangement of the collec- 
tions, and I must content myself with a sketch 
of the plan of classification, illustrated here 
and there by what is to be seen by a visitor. 

The Museum is built up on a philosophic 
classification, intended to embrace the whole 
universe, and minute enough to find a legiti- 
mate place for every object. This classifica- 
tion is made ideally, and without reference to 
the material at present in possession of the 
Museum. The arrangement of the Museum 
on the floor will have little or no reference to 
the classification; that is to say: though 
visitors will be told to “keep to the right” 
for convenience’ sake, and certain special 
avenues are arranged, the collections will not 
be shown serially. If a student cared to go 
into a complete study, however, after the 
Museum plan, he would pursue his observa- 
tions according to the following methodical 
scheme, in which all creation has been set in 
an ideal but scientific order, the chief heads 
being lettered thus: 

A. MAN. 
I. Somatology—all men, as a unit. 
seer 
é. Pathol - 
II. Dieelie~aen grouped in races. 
a. Physical characters of races. 
4. Linguistic characters of races. 
ce. Geographical distribution of races. 
d. History of races and nations. 
Ill. Representative Men—man individually. 
Etc., etc. 

Now, the first of these divisions (I.) is so well 
represented at the Army Medical Museum in 
respect to anatomy- and pathology, that a 
skeleton or two, and a few models of different 
organs, will cover the subject so far as our 
needs are concerned ; but in the way of physi- 


ed ology, an extremely interesting exhibit is being 


prepared by the ingenious Mr. Hendley to 
show of what a man’s frame is composed,— 
big jars of water, lesser packages of phos- 
phates of lime, little bottles of fibrine, caseine, 
etc., cubes representing the bulk of nitrogen 
and other gases in the human body, etc., etc., 
all in precise proportion ; together with sim- 
ilarly exact quantities of the excretions. A 
corollary of this is the display of what is 

roper nutrition to supply the waste of a man 
in different vocations and under various cli- 
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PREPARING AN EXHIBIT. 


mates. Marvelous models in plaster of a loaf 
of bread of a particular size and weight, of so 
many ounces of meat, or of butter, milk, vege- 
tables, and so on, instruct an American laborer 
what study and experience have shown to be 
a sufficient quantity and variety of daily food 
for his best health, and what it now costs. 
Similarly are displayed the rations of the army 
and navy in this and various other countries. 
This is practical dietetics based upon known 
physiological requirements. 
Under Ethnography, the physical characters 
of races will be compared by manikins and 
portraits. Casts of the whole body, from liv- 
ing persons, have been made to portray the 
figures of various races, especially those native 
to America or acclimated here, like the negro 
.and Chinese. They are posed in lifelike at- 
titudes, made with the greatest truthfulness. 





Another series of specimens belonging here 
is the great Catlin collection of Indian por- 
traits and scenes in the home-life of the red 
man. This consists of nearly six hundred 
pictures in oil, each about two and a half feet 
square, which are now hung for the most part 
in the lecture-hall. They are the product of 
the painter’s first travels in the Far West, and 
were made in the field and by the lodge-fire. 
He took them with him to Europe about 1840, 
where they were shown in the principal con- 
tinental cities. Lacking funds, he mortgaged 
the collection to Mr. Joseph Harrison of 
Philadelphia, for about forty thousand dol- 
lars. Catlin then returned to America and 
made a second trip into the West. Mr. 
Harrison, finding that the debt was not to 
be paid, had the pictures shipped to Philadel- 
phia and stored them in a warehouse, where 


































it was supposed they soon perished by fire. 
A short time ago they were discovered intact, 
and by the widow of their owner were pre- 
sented to the National Museum. This series 
is said to be superior artistically to the second 
set which Catlin made. However this may be, 
its historical importance cannot be overrated. 


‘Yo return to our schedule, the item Lin- 
guistics will be represented by books and 
manuscripts in every language, charts of 
the growth of linguistic stocks, etc. ; for the 
whole subject of philology comes in here. 
The chorography of races can be made plain 
by maps; their history by charts of polit- 
ical growth, medals, coins, schemes of gene- 
alogy, and especially by the great store of 
archeological relics which now, in the upper 
story of the Smithsonian building, forms the 
most orderly array in the whole Museum. So 
far as this collection refers to North America, 
it is without a peer; and a most important 
accession has lately been made in the shape 
of a large number of stone images from Cen- 
tral America, the gifts of Squier, Keith, and 
other explorers, and of casts of pillars, altars, 
bas-reliefs, and large fragments of inscribed 
walls and slabs, the originals of which were 
discovered in Yucatan by M. Désiré Charnay, 
at the expense of Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of New 
York. Here are plentiful and trustworthy 
materials for studying that ancient Maya 
civilization, which probably reached the very 
VoL. XXIX.— 35. 
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highest point known to this continent previous 
to the arrival of Europeans. 

The “Representative Men” of various 
nations, ancient and modern, will appear in a 
gallery of busts and portraits, and by auto- 
graphs and personal souvenirs. Nowhere can 
be found so many relics of the Father of his 





PUTTING UP A CHINESE PAGODA. 


Country. All of the old Patent Office cabinet 
is here, and to it has recently been added the 
table-ware and household effects of all sorts 
purchased by Congress for fifty thousand dol- 
lars from the heirs. Near these stands an 
equally precious heir-loom —theidentical press 
upon which Franklin worked when he went 
as a lad to London. 

The next division, “B,” considers the 
Earth under the successive heads of Astron- 
omy, Geology, Physiography (including 
changes that have been wrought in the earth’s 
surface by man, and in its fauna and flora), 
Descriptive Geography, and the History of Ex- 
ploration. From this division the Museum will 
not derive much show, save in geology, which 
(with paleontology) ought certainly to be 
provided with a building to itself for adequate 
representation relating to this continent alone. 
The enormous collections in hand are chiefly 
the product of the United States Geological 
Survey, and a building is needed for its offices 
and laboratories. The two desiderata might 
suitably be met in a single edifice adjacent 
to the present Museum. To illustrate the his- 
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tory of exploration, the Museum has many 
arctic relics, and believes it possesses armor 
left by Coronado’s expedition on the Repub- 
lican river—evidence, if trustworthy, of a 
farther advance eastward than that adven- 
turer is generally supposed to have made. 
The next class, “ C,” takes up the natural 
forces of the earth— Force, Inorganic Mat- 
ter, and Organic Matter, the last embracing 
the two grand divisions of botany and zodl- 
ogy. For illustrating the first division of this 
theme, there is present the large series of 
apparatus of phenomenal physics left by Pro- 
fessor Henry; but the practical utilization of 
these forces as illuminators, motors, etc., is 
shown elsewhere. Under the head of Inor- 
ganic Matter comes the whole subject of miner- 
alogy, in which vast accumulations are at hand. 
The sub-head Organic Matter includes by 
itself the widest limit of many great museums, 
and has embraced hitherto the most conspicu- 
ous part of this one. As for the botanical half, 
it is now over at the Agricultural Department, 
where is stored one of the finest herbariums 
in the country. How rich the Smithsonian 
collections are in all branches of zodlogy is 
well understood by naturalists, who have prof- 
ited throughout the world by its wide dis- 
persion of specimens of American animals. 
There are gathered not only a very extended 
list of the groups of animals constituting the 
fauna of the globe, but an extraordinary 
number of specimens to represent each group 
belonging to the land and seas of North 
America. This is why it is the favorite center 
for special students who want before them as 
many individuals of each kind as possible, 
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in order to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the broadest range of variation in every 
characteristic, The largest part, the most 
important part, of the zodlogy of the Museum, 
then, is in its store-rooms. What is to be 
displayed will not call for a mass of dupli- 
cates, but be typical in its character, and 
therefore more readily comprehended by the 
uninstructed than is ordinarily the case in 
public museums. 

The taxidermy has been revised, also, and 
is now in the hands of a new order of men, 
who make an art of it. What is meant by 
this, readers of THE CeNnTUuRY will understand 
when they recall the article on that subject 
printed in the magazine for December, 1882. 

The birds have always shown a well- 
mounted collection, and they have now the 
whole of the lower hall of the old Smithso- 
nian building to themselves. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that a more conspicuous and better place 
could not have been found for this most showy 
part of azodlogical cabinet. Hitherto this Mu- 
seum, so rich in respect to the ornithology 
of the rest of the world, has been almost 
totally lacking in specimens of the avifauna 
of eastern Asia; but the large additions 
recently made by its collectors in China and 
Japan place before the student an unrivaled 
series, particularly from Japan. The mounted 
specimens in the cases are only a small part 
of the Museum’s wealth in the way of birds 
—a branch to which Professor Baird in 
early years devoted so much attention as to 
make his name the foremost of all in the 
United States in this department. 

New methods of taxidermy have been in- 
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troduced in the other vertebrate classes with 
most gratifying success. The short-haired, 
thin-skinned mammals have hitherto baffled 
taxidermic skill; their hides would warp and 
wrinkle out of all shape. This was met by 
no longer trying to stuff them, but by casting 
their effigies in plaster. Mr. Palmer, whose 
skill in this direction is remarkable, will chlo- 
roform an unfortunate pointer dog, for ex- 
ample, place him in a life-like attitude, freeze 
him into sudden stiffness, and make a cast 
so perfect that each separate hair is distinctly 
reproduced. The image, after Herr von 
Schindler has painted it, is exceedingly good ; 
yet the taxidermists say that they now know 
how to surpass this, even in the most diffi- 
cult cases, such as a greyhound or one of 
the Mexican hairless dogs. A cast is taken 
of the flayed carcass, and from it all the un- 
evenness of bone and cord and muscle is 
molded into a clay copy, over which the 
fresh skin is placed, fitting as snugly as 
though it had been returned to its own frame- 
work. No shrinkage is possible, and every 
part of the skin is filled precisely as in life. 
The seals, which are grouped in expressive 
attitudes, are fine examples of this. Of the 
larger mammals, one of the most interesting 
pieces of taxidermy is that of the three orangs 
engaged in a fight in the tree-tops. 

The large turtles have been imitated in 
papier-maché, and the smaller turtles and the 
snakes cast in plaster, posed in the most natu- 
ral attitudes, and painted with life-like fidelity. 
In the case of the serpents, particularly, this 
method has produced effects as superior to 
stuffing as one of Landseer’s drawings is be- 
yond the etching on a shin-bone by an idle 
savage of neolithic days. They lurk in tight 
coils, with heads upheld and nervous tails; they 
twine in sinuous folds over and under barky 
twigs; they glide with undulating ease across a 
path; in one instance they interlace in death- 
struggles, the knots of which were not tied by 
the imagination of the workman, but cast from 
the bodies of two contestants whose fury was 
caught in the fixity of a chloroform-sleep. 

The greatest monument of ingenuity in this 
department — all the tools and processes of 
which, by and by, will be shown as an exhibit 
by itself — is the whale. A whale’s skin can- 
not be stuffed. Pictures give no idea of him. 
The uninstructed mind finds it hard to clothe 
the skeletons to be seen in some cabinets, 
and how to image him forth has therefore 
been a problem hitherto unsolved. Two or 
three winters ago a large “ humpback” was 
reported ashore on the tip of Cape Cod. At 
once a force of men were sent thither with 
a car-load of plaster of Paris. They built 
a tight fence about his whaleship, poured 





twenty barrels or so of plaster over the frozen 
carcass, and brought away good molds of one 
side and of his head and tail. These were set 
up on stocks, like a ship to be launched, 
and from them was made a hollow model in 
paper, which is true to every point of life, 
colored with exactness, and not too ponder- 
ous to be managed. Inside this paper shell 
the skeleton is mounted. Looking at him 
from one side, therefore, you see the counter- 
feit presentment of his full-bodied exterior ; 
on the other side you have the relations borne 
by the bony frame to what it supports and dis- 
tends. This is one of the most noticeable and 
pleasing things in the Museum. Other huge 
paper models are Emerton’s images of the 
giant squid of Newfoundland waters, and of the 
spider-like octopus which attracted so much 
attention at the London Fisheries Exhibition. 
The next class is “ Industries,” divided into 
“ Exploitative” and “ Elaborative” groups, 
and “ Ultimate Products.” 
D. EXPLOITATIVE INDUSTRIES. 
(Primary. ) 
I. Quarrying and Mining. 
Il. Collection of Ice and Water. 
III. Collection of Products of the Field and Forest. 
IV. Fishing and Hunting. 
(Secondary. ) 
V. Agriculture and Horticulture. 
VI. Pecudiculture. 


The first and second of these divisions 
necessarily consist chiefly of pictures. The 
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third would include such subjects as lumber- 
ing, wild fruits, berries and leaves useful to 
man, Irish moss, turpentines, resins, gums, 
medicinal herbs, bark, etc. In exhibition of 
the processes of hunting and fishing, no mu- 
seum in the world has equal material with 
ours at Washington. Its resources in respect 
to savage weapons of the chase and of fishing 
are enormous, and nowhere else is there to 
be found so complete a set of angling imple- 
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ments—rods and lines of every variety, fly- 
books by the hundred, patented reels, hooks, 
creels, everything. To this the Fish Commis- 
sion adds its nets, trawls, seines, dredges, etc., 
for sea-fishing, in reality or by models un- 
counted, derived from every quarter of the 
globe. 

The three international fisheries exhibi- 
tions in which the United States has taken 
part have been exceedingly productive of im- 
plements used abroad. In no one feature is 
this more manifest than in the item of boats. 
They represent the evolution of smacks and 
cutters from the rudest and earliest to the 
most recent; rafts, canoes, and coracles, skin- 
boats and rush-boats; oddities from India, 
China, and the South seas; strange rigs from 
the Mediterranean and Baltic seas; tub-like 
craft from Holland, arch-keeled monstrosities 
from Hindostan; and every style of craft 
used in the sea-fisheries of Great Britain 
and the western shore of Europe. None of 
them are prettier, but many are more costly, 
and the majority are safer, than 


“The fishing-smacks of Gloucester, 
The sea-boats of Cape Ann.” 


Many of the scenes in a fisherman’s work 
are portrayed by the use of life-size lay-figures 
stationed at a conspicuous elevation against 
the wall. One hurls a harpoon from a whale- 
boat ; another stands in harness on the look- 
out at the mast-head; a third is spearing 
sword-fish from the point of a bowsprit. Very 
large drawings and photographs add their il- 
lustration ; and a series of casts represent the 
food-fishes. Lastly, the visitor may go over to 


the armory and find a full exhibition of all the 
processes of fish-culture in active operation. 

This brings me to the most important class 
of all in the Museum in its educational value, 
since it embraces all industrial art. 


E. ELABORATIVE INDUSTRIES. 


I. Raw Materials. 
II. Agents. 
III. /mplements. 
IV. Processes. 

V. Products. 

Here comes in the general idea of manu- 
factures, and its whole range may be cov- 
ered, and will be represented. Such subjects 
as pottery, textile fabrics, ornaments, and the 
like, will, however, receive special attention 
at first. In respect to pottery and porcelain, 
a full exposition is marked out of every proc- 
ess the clay, kaolin, etc., go through in the 
course of forming into vessels, decoration, bak- 
ing, and so on, according to the different meth- 
ods in vogue. From the government potteries 
have been presented full series to show how 
the wares of Sévres and Dresden are made, 
with samples of the clay used, the glazes, the 
pigments concerned in decoration, the aids in 
the firing, and specimens showing all the 
stages of manufacture, together with charm- 
ing examples of each style of ware in its 
finished form. With this may be compared 
the interesting methods pursued by primitive 
races, especially our south-western village In- 
dians, some of the odd results of which are 
shown in the illustration of the making of the 
model of Zuni; while immense accumulations 
of prehistoric and savage pottery are on hand 
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from all over this continent and from the Old 
World. 

To exhibit the beauties of a delicate bit of 
china to full advantage, the regulation stand 
of the Museum has been so modified as to 
show all sides of a cup or vase. This is ac- 
complished in one way by a small slanting 
mirror, and in another by placing a small ver- 
tical mirror behind the specimen, which rests 
upon a stand whose surface is of glass, half 





seen in the successive stages of its change into 
ribbons and dress-goods, etc., according to 
machine methods, will make clear how the 
finest specimens of that brilliant fabric are 
woven. The same is true of cotton goods, 
toward which the State Department has given 
three thousand specimens of cotton cloths col- 
lected by United States consuls abroad, which 
show the kind of cloth made and used in each 
foreign country — two-thirds of the world, it 





SETTING UP THE PAPER WHALE. 


an inch underneath which is a second dimin- 
utive mirror. By this arrangement you have 
at a glance the whole surface of the object 
outside and inside, and can read the maker’s 
mark on the bottom — a matter of no small 
importance in the eye of the collector or 
connoisseur of ceramic masterpieces. 
Another full display in this department 
will be that of textile fabrics, and particularly 
articles manufactured from silk and cotton. 
The silk-worm, its eggs, food, etc., and the 
odd native contrivances for securing and spin- 
ning the thread of its cocoon in eastern coun- 
tries, are to be seen ; among other things, a 
very amusing series of quaintly diminutive 
Chinese models, representing a group of peas- 
ants working at the thread and weaving the 
cloth on their hand-looms out-of-doors. Silk 


is said, is supplied by hand-looms — and the 
patterns which prevail. Manufacturers can 
get many a hint from such a collection, as 
a part of a grand whole which aims to in- 
clude a specimen of every kind of textile 
fabric that has a name. 
The next class is: 
F. ULTIMATE PRODUCTS. 
I. Zools and Utensils. 
II. Motors and Appliances for Utilization of Force. 
III. Foods and their Preparation. 
IV. Stimulants and Narcotics. 
V. Drugs and Medicines. 
VI. Perfumes and Cosmetics. 
VII. Dress and Personal Adornment. 
VIII. Buildings and Architectural Devices. 
IX. Costume. 
X. Furniture and Domestic Economy. 


XI. Fuel and Heating. 
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Transportation, can be thrown out of the actual 
exhibition, or shown only by a few compre- 
hensive drawings or models. Others may be 
represented only on a limited scale. Tools 
are possessed in great numbers by the Mu- 
seum, but it only seeks to show, by a few 
types, their development to perfection from 
the simplest beginnings,— tracing, for exam- 

ple, the instruments of writing up from 


. Lilumination. 

. Refrigeration and Ventilation. 
. Water Supply and Utilization. 
. Transportation. 

. Printing and Book-making. 


The reader will see 
how large a theme 
this is— what a world 
of space and material 
it would require to represent it 
fully to the eye, to carry out the 
classification completely. When 
what is attempted is in good shape, 
however, the visitor will be surprised 
to note how large a story can be told 
with the limited facilities atcommand. 
Certain subdivisions, such as Mo- 


A MODEL OF 
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the primitive stylus to the latest type- 
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writer and hektograph. In 
the same way, with methods of light- 
ing, you will see the little bird with 
the wick pulled through his unfor- 
tunately fat body, serving as the lu- 


tors, Architecture, Towns,* Furniture, Fuels minary of some arctic igloo, the ancient 
and Heating, Ventilation, Water Supply,and lamp of a Pompeian bath, the elaborate 


“There is one notable exception under this head —a model of Zufii. It consists of clay, and occupies a 
frame standing two feet above the floor and about four times as big as a billiard table. The uneven surface 
of the site ; the groups of pueblos set around their plazas ; the goat-corrals behind each ; the estufas and lad- 
ders and chimney-pots, and all the details of the adobe Indian town with which readers of THE CENTURY 
have become familiar, are here faithfully reproduced. This uniform bluish-clay tint, exactly the same in 
house and ground, through the utter bareness of everything, is exceedingly natural, and none admire this 
model (with other smaller ones) more than those who have visited those Indian towns. 
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candelabra of medizval ca- 
thedrals, the student-lamp, 
the gas-burner, the Fresnel 
lens-lantern, and the electric 
points of to-day. 

“Foods” will be shown in 

a series of exquisite models 
in plaster and wax, excelling 
even the finest French art of 
that kind; and there is now 
being got together in Paris 
a wonderful collection of per- 
fumes and cosmetics, which 
will delight (if it does not 
dismay) women. Dozens of 
cases, under the head of Ma- 
teria Medica, exhibit every 
article named in the pharma- 
copeeias of the whole world. 
Side by side with each article 
prepared in pharmacy will 
appear the crude materials 
of the drug, a description of 
its process of manufacture, 
and a sample of its perfected 
condition ; if the drug is of 
vegetable origin, there will 
be an herbarium specimen 
and a large colored plate of 
the plant and its flower, the 
latter in the wing-cases. 

With the same complete- 
ness a department of book- 
making is being carried out; 
and merchants in New York 
in the lines of drugs, grocer- 
ies, printing materials, — espe* 
cially for engravings,— and other departments, 
have volunteered to contribute collections in 
each line as full as can be made. The display 
of costumes—from kingly robes down to red 
Indianbuckskin-dress, and even to tattooing — 
will be among the most showy series in the 
whole Museum, being mounted upon capital 
lay-figures, which put the features and coiffure 
of the proper person into his clothes or armor. 
Colored plates will do much to enlarge this 
display without undue consumption of space. 

The next class can be dismissed in short 
order. It is “G—Social Relations of Man.” 
It embraces the Communication of Ideas; 
Domestic and Social Customs and Ceremo- 
nies ; Societies ; Trade and Commerce; Gov- 
ernment and Law; Ceremony; War. 

The first of these, as will be seen, includes, 
besides writing and printing (the last already 
considered), mails, telegraphs, etc. The sec- 
ond, such observances as marriage and the 
funeral, varying greatly in different countries 
and periods. The third, “Societies,” means re- 
galia chiefly, so far as a museum is concerned ; 


IN THE REPAIRING-ROOM. 


and the fourth, an exhibition of moneys and 
methods of book-keeping, banking, and com- 
mercial documents, like bills of lading. Under 
the fifth would come instruments of torture 
and punishment, police matters and models 
of prisons, public buildings, etc. “Ceremony” 
exhibits to us badges, flags, coats of arms, 
etc., while “ War” gives an opportunity to 
display the great collection of savage and 
civilized weapons, armor, models of fortifica- 
tions, and so on, which the Museum possesses, 
and which will be among the most noteworthy 
features in its halls. 

This introduces “ H—Physical Condition of 
Man,” having the subdivisions Physical Cul- 
ture, Public Health, Medicine and Surgery, 
Hospitals and Remedial Institutions; and 
“ [— Intellectual Condition of Man,” under 
which are classified his Games and Amuse- 
ments, his Folk-lore, his Pictorial and Plastic 
Arts, his Music, Drama, Literature, Science, 
Philosophy, Education and Educational In- 
struments. Then comes “ K—Moral Condition 
of Man,” divided into Crime and Error, Su- 
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perstition, Religious Systems, Benevolent and 
Reformatory Institutions. 

What is to be said of the elucidation to the 
eye of an ideal classification whose minor 
points are such simple heads as Philosophy 
and Literature and Science? Certain exhibi- 
tions can be made under “H,” such as the 
apparatus of athletics, models of sanitary 
appliances, the mechanics of surgery and 
medical practice, models, inventions, and sta- 
tistics in respect to hospitals and asylums, but 
only in the most general way. Under “I,” 
the first head, “‘ Amusements,” admits an ex- 
hibition of toys, which is Professor Goode’s 
pet department, and for which there is a vast 
variety of material from foreign countries, as 
well as from our own business partners of 
old Santa Claus in New York and London. 
The most wonderful kites are here,—kites 
that play cymbals and ring bells; kites like 
birds, with movable wings, legs, and claws; 
kites of all colors, shapes, sizes, and skill 
in queer performances; dancing figures from 
Japan; rattles that were meant for babies 
in Africa, in South America, in Alaska, in 
Hindostan, in Lapland, and everywhere 
else; dolls by the hundred, according to 
the taste of every kind of nursery toddler 
in every part of the world; marvelously 


intricate toys from Europe; games played 
by the boys and girls of all latitudes; and so 
many puzzles that it would take a dozen life- 
times to solve them all. 

The subject ofArt has been shown by its 
processes and réSults in notable pictures and 
statues. This will include many details of 
photography, wood-cutting, “process” and 
“ solar” printing, and lithography, which are 
mysteries to the general public. Musical in- 
struments make one of the most beautiful 
parts of the show, for their forms, often ex- 
tremely curious in the case of savage and 
barbarous makers, are always ornamented with 
great care ; and the collection is very complete. 

Exposition of the drama must now restrict 
itself largely to special costumes belonging to 
actors, like those strange and vivid masks 
worn by the Japanese in their play called 
No. “Literature,” “Science,” and “ Phi- 
losophy” belong to the library; but educational 
matters can be displayed in a way most in- 
structive to studious people, by a set of mod- 
ern appliances for facilitating study, and 
economizing time and strength in reading and 
investigation. A glimpse into the Museum 
offices would show all these time- and brain- 
saving aids to learning, together with some 
inventions not down in the advertisements. 
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One might well ask how the public is to 
know that it is gazing upon so perfect a scheme 
and profit accordingly. This is answered in 
the one word Lasets. So important is this 
matter that it is not too much to say that the 
Museum is to be a vast systematic collection 
of labels illustrated by specimens, just as en- 
gravings illustrate the text of a universal 
encyclopedia. Upon. these labels great time 
and thought is being spent in each class, and 
they are models of mudtum in parvo. Each 
is intended to give the class and name of the 
object, and essential particulars as to its origin, 


process of manufacture or growth, use, etc. 
These labels are printed upon conspicuous 
cards in bold type, and with the cross-refer- 
ences and the citations to books which they 
contain, they make a compendium of the 
most carefully sifted hineuiodes of the whole 
class to which they refer, and a directory 
where the student may enlarge his informa- 
tion. To this matter of labeling is brought 
the sharpest attention, and upon its contin- 
ued high execution depends more than on 
anything else the success of this ambitious 


Ernest Ingersoll. 


MARIANA. 


“*He cometh not!’ she said.” 


HE never came whose step and loving call 
*I waited long to hear, 

But thou hast come, last Messenger of all, 
A friend well nigh as dear! 


Peace if not joy!— yet peace itself were gain, 
That must supremely bless 

The soul sore travailed that in vain, in vain 
Hungered for happiness! 


Draw closer, oh, thou voiceless Guest and pale, 
Whose drooping torch burns low: 

Thy face is hid, but through the somber veil 
Thine eyes’ dark light I know! 


Nay, closer still!—I yearn on brow and heart 
Thy cool, strong hand to feel ; 

Fevered with wounds, and throbbing with a smart 
Thy touch alone can heal. 


I go with joy! Lead me to him at last,— 
How dim the path and lone — 

Him, whose far footsteps, echoing through the past, 
Have never met mine own. 


Vou. XXIX.—36. 


Stuart Sterne. 
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vi. 


Tue Coreys had always had a house at Na- 
hant, but after letting it for a season or two they 
found they could get on without it, and sold it 
at the son’s instance, who foresaw that if 
things went on as they were going, the family 
would be straitened to the point of chang- 
ing their mode of life altogether. They began 
to be of the people of whom it was said that 
they staid in town very late; and when the 
ladies did go away, it was for a brief summer- 
ing in this place and that. The father réd- 
mained at home altogether; and the son 
joined them in the intervals of his enterprises, 
which occurred only too often. 

At Bar Harbor, where he now went to find 
them, after his winter in Texas, he confessed to 
his mother that there seemed no very good 
opening there forhim. He might do as well as 
Loring Stanton, but he doubted if Stanton 
was doing very well. Then he mentioned 
the new project which he had been: thinking 
over. She did not deny that there was some- 
thing in it, but she could not think of any 
young man who had gone into such a busi- 
ness as that, and it appeared to her that he 
might as well go into a patent medicine or a 
stove-polish. 

“There was one of his hideous advertise- 
ments,” she said, “ painted on a reef that we 
saw as we came down.” 

Corey smiled. “ Well, I suppose, if it was 
in a good state of preservation, that is proof 
positive of the efficacy of the paint on the 
hulls of vessels.” 

“It’s very distasteful to me, Tom,” said his 
mother; and if there was something else in 
her mind, she did not speak more plainly of 
it than to add: “It’s not only the kind of 
business, but the kind of people you would be 
mixed up with.” 

“T thought you didn’t find them so very 
bad,” suggested Corey. 

“T hadn’t seen them in Nankeen Square 
then.” 

“You can see them on the water side of 
Beacon street when you go back.” 

Then he told of his éncounter with the 
Lapham family in their new house. At the 


end his mother merely said, “It is getting 
very common down there,” and she did not 
try to oppose anything further to his scheme. 

The young man went to see Colonel Lap- 
ham shortly after his return to Boston. He 
paid his visit at Lapham’s office, and if he 
had studied simplicity in his summer dress he 
could not have presented himself in a figure 
more to the mind of a practical man. His 
hands and neck still kept the brown of 
the Texan suns and winds, and he looked as 
business-like as Lapham himself. 

He spoke up promptly and briskly in the 
outer office, and caused the pretty girl to 
look away from her copying at him. “Is Mr. 
Lapham in?” he asked; and after that mo- 
ment for reflection’ which an array of book- 
keepers so addressed likes to give the inquirer, 
a head was lifted from a ledger and nodded 
toward the inner office. 

Lapham had recognized the voice, and he 
was standing, in considerable perplexity of 
mind, to receive Corey, when the young man 
opened his painted ,glass door. It was a 
hot afternoon, and Lapham was in his shirt- 
sleeves. Scarcely a trace of the boastful 
hospitality with which he had welcomed 
Corey to his house a few days before lin- 
gered in his present address. He looked at 
the young man’s face, as if he expected him 
to dispatch whatever unimaginable affair he 
had come upon. 

“Wont you sit down?’How are you? 
You'll excuse me,” he added, in brief allusion 
to the shirt-sleeves. “ I’m about roasted.” 

Corey laughed. “I wish you’d let me take 
off my coat.” 

“ Why, éake it off!” cried the Colonel, with 
instant pleasure. There is something in human 
nature which causes the man in his shirt- 
sleeves to wish all other men to appear in the 
same dishabille. 

“T will, if you ask me after I’ve talked 
with you two minutes,” said the young fellow, 
companionably pulling up the chair offered 
him toward the desk where Lapham had 
again seated himself. “ But perhaps you 
haven’t got two minutes to give me ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” said the Colonel. “I 
was just going to knock off. I can give you 


* Copyright, 1884, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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twenty, and then I shall have fifteen minutes 
to catch the boat.” 

“ All right,” said Corey. “I want you to 
take me into the mineral paint business.” 

The Colonel sat dumb. He twisted his 
thick neck, and looked round at the door to 
see if it was shut. He would not have liked 
to have any of those fellows outside hear him, 
but there is no saying what sum of money he 
would not have given if his wife had been 
there to hear what Corey had just said. 

“TI suppose,” continued the -young man, 
“I could have got several people whose names 
you know to back my industry and sobriety, 
and say a word for my business capacity. 
But I thought I wouldn’t trouble anybody 
for certificates till I found whether there was 
a chance, or the ghost of one, of your want- 
ing me. So I came straight to you.” 

Lapham gathered himself together as well 
as he could. He had not yet forgiven Corey 
for Mrs. Lapham’s insinuation that he would 
feel himself too good for the mineral paint 
business; and though he was dispersed by 
that astounding shot at first, he was not going 
to let any one even hypothetically despise his 
paint with impunity. “ How do you think I 
am going to take you on?” They took on 
hands at the works; and Lapham put it as 
if Corey were a hand coming to him for em- 
ployment. Whether he satisfied himself by 


this or not, he reddened a little after he had 
said it. 

Corey answered, ignorant of the offense: 
“] haven’t a very clear idea, I’m afraid ; but 
I’ve been looking a little into the matter from 


” 


the outside 

“T hope you haint been paying any atten- 
tion to that fellow’s stuff in the ‘ Events’? ” 
Lapham interrupted. Since Bartley’s interview 
had appeared, Lapham had regarded it with 
very mixed feelings. At first it gave him a glow 
of secret pleasure, blended with doubt asto how 
his wife would like the use Bartley had made 
of her in it. But she had not seemed to notice 
it much, and Lapham had experienced the 
gratitude of the man who escapes. Then his 
gitls had begun to make fun of it; and though 
he did not mind Penelope’s jokes much, he 
did not like to see that Irene’s gentility was 
wounded. Business friends met him with the 
kind of knowing smile about it that implied 
their sense of the fraudulent character of its 
praise — the smile of men who had been there 
and who knew how it was themselves. Lap- 
ham had his misgivings as to how his clerks 
and underlings looked at it; he treated them 
with stately severity for a while after it came 
out, and he ended by feeling rather sore about 
it. He took it for granted that everybody 
had read it. 


“IT don’t know what you mean,” replied 
Corey. “I don’t see the ‘ Events’ regularly g 

“ Oh, it was nothing. They sent a fellow 
down here to interview me, and he got every- 
thing about as twisted as he could.” 

“T believe they always do,” said Corey. 
“1 hadn’t seen it. Perhaps it came out before 
I got home.” 

“ Perhaps it did.” 

“ My notion of making myself useful to 
you was based on a hint I got from one of 
your own circulars.” 

Lapham was proud of those circulars; he 
thought they read very well. “ What was 
that?” 

“ T could put a little capital into the busi- 
ness,” said Corey, with the tentative accent 
of a man who chances a thing. “ I’ve gota 
little money, but I didn’t imagine you cared 
for anything of that kind.” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” returned the Colonel 
bluntly. “I’ve had one partner, and one’s 
enough.” 

“Yes,” assented the young man, who 
doubtless had his own ideas as to eventual- 
ities—or perhaps rather had the vague hopes 
of youth. “I didn’t come to propose a part- 
nership. But I see that you are introducing 
your paint into the foreign markets, and there 
I really thought I might be of use to you, and 
to myself, too.” 

“ How ?” asked the Colonel scantly. 

“ Well, I know two or three languages pretty 
well. I know French, and I know German, 
and I’ve got a pretty fair sprinkling of 
Spanish.” 

“You mean that you can talk them?” 
asked the Colonel, with the mingled awe and 
slight that such a man feels for such accom- 
plishments. 

“ Yes ; and I can write an intelligible letter 
in either of them.” 

Lapham rubbed his nose. “It’s easy enough 
to get all the letters we want translated.” 

“ Well,” pursued Corey, not showing his 
discouragement if he felt any, “ I know the 
countries where you want to introduce this 
paint of yours. I’ve been there. I’ve been in 
Germany and France, and I’ve been in South 
America and Mexico; I’ve been in Italy, of 
course. I believe I could go to any of those 
countries and place it to advantage.” 

Lapham had listened with a trace of per- 
suasion in his face, but now he shook his 
head. 

“It’s placing itself as fast as there’s any 
call for it. It wouldn’t pay us to send any- 
body out to look after it. Your salary and 
expenses would eat up about all we should 
make on it.” 

“ Yes,” returned the young man intrepidly, 
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“if you had to pay me any salary and ex- 
nses.” 

“You don’t propose to work for nothing?” 

“IT propose to work for a commission.” 
The Colonel was beginning to shake his head 
again, but Corey hurrie.Jon. “ I haven’t come 
to you without making some inquiries about 
the paint, and I know how it stands with 
those who know best. I believe in it.” 

Lapham lifted his head and looked at the 
young man, deeply moved. 

“ It’s the best paint in God’s universe,” he 
said, with the solemnity of prayer. 

“It’s the best in the market,” said Corey ; 
and he repeated, “I believe in it.” 

“You believe in it,” began the Colonel, and 
then he stopped. If there had really been any 
purchasing power in money, a year’s income 
would have bought Mrs. Lapham’s instant 
presence. He warmed and softened to the 
young man in every way, not only because 
he must do so to any one who believed in his 
paint, but because he had done this innocent 
person the wrong of listening to a defamation 
of his instinct and good sense, and had been 
willing to see him suffer for a purely supposi- 
titious offense. 

Corey rose. 

“You mustn’t let me outstay my twenty 
minutes,” he said, taking out his watch. “I 
don’t expect you to give a decided answer 
on the spot. All that I ask is that you'll con- 
sider my proposition.” 

“Don’t hurry,” said Lapham. “Sit still! 
I want to tell you about this paint,” he added, 
in a voice husky with the feeling that his.hearer 
could not divine. “I want to tell you a// 
about it.” 

“T could walk with you to the boat,” sug- 
gested the young man. 

“Never mind the boat! I can take the 
next one. Look here!” The Colonel pulled 
open a drawer, as Corey sat down again, and 
took out a photograph of the locality of the 
mine. “ Here’s where we get it. This photo- 
graph don’t half do the place justice,” he said, 
as if the imperfect art had slighted the fea- 
tures of a beloved face. “ It’s oneof the sight- 
liest places in the country, and here’s the 
very spot”—he covered it with his huge 
forefinger — “where my father found that 
paint,more than forty—years—ago. Yes,sir!” 

He went on, and told the story in unsparing 
detail, while his chance for the boat passed 
unheeded, and the clerks in the outer office 
hung up their linen office coats and put on 
their seersucker or flannel street coats. The 

young lady went, too, and nobody was left 
but the porter, who made from time to time 
a noisy demonstration of fastening a distant 
blind, or putting something in place. At last 


the Colonel roused himself from the autobio- 
graphical delight of the history of his paint. 
“ Well, sir, that’s the story.” 

“ It’s an interesting story,” said Corey, with 
a long breath, as they rose together, and 
Lapham put on his coat. 

“That’s what it is,” said the Colonel, 
“Well!” he added, “I don’t see but what 
we've got to have another talk about this 
thing. It’s a surprise to me, and I don’t see 
exactly how you're going to make it pay.” 

“I’m willing to take the chances,” an- 
swered Corey. “As I said, I believe in it. I 
should try South America first. I should try 
Chili.” 

“Look here!” said Lapham, with his 
watch in his hand. “I like to get things over. 
We've just got time for the six o’clock boat. 
Why don’t you come down with me to Nan- 
tasket ? I can give you a bed as well as not. 
And then we can finish up.” 

The impatience of youth in Corey te- 
sponded to the impatience of temperament in 
his elder. 

“Why, I don’t see why I shouldn’t,” he 
allowed himself to say. “I confess I should 
like to have it finished up myself, if it could 
be finished up in the right way.” 

“ Well, we’llsee. Dennis!” Lapham called 
to the remote porter, and the man came. 
“Want to send any word home ?” he asked 
Corey. 

“No; my father and I go and come as we 
like, without keeping account of each other. 
If I don’t come home, he knows that I’m not 
there. That's all.” 

“ Well, that’s convenient. You'll find you 
can’t do that when you’re married. Never 
mind, Dennis,” said the Colonel. 

He had time to buy two newspapers on 
the wharf before he jumped on board the 
steam-boat with Corey. “ Just made it,” he 
said; “and that’s what I like to do. I can’t 
stand it to be aboard much more than a min- 
ute before she shoves out.” He gave one of 
the newspapers to Corey as he spoke, and set 
him the example of catching up a camp-stool 
on their way to that point on the boat which 
his experience had taught him was the best. 
He opened his paper at once and began to 
run over its news, while the young man 
watched the spectacular recession of the city, 
and was vaguely conscious of the people about 
him, and of the gay life of the water round 
the boat. The air freshened ; the craft thinned 

in number; they met larger sail, lagging slowly 
inward in the afternoon light; the islands of 
the bay waxed and waned as the steamer ap- 
proached and left them behind. 

“T hate to see them stirring up those 
Southern fellows again,” said the Colonel, 
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speaking into the paper on his lap. “Seems 
to me it’s time to let those old issues go.” 
“Yes,” said the young man. “ What are 
they doing now ?” 
“Oh, stirring up the Confederate brigadiers 
inCongress. I don’t like it. Seemstome, if our 
y haint got any other stock-in-trade, we 
better shut up shop altogether.” Lapham 
went on, as he scanned his newspaper, to 
give his ideas of public questions, in a frag- 
mentary way, while Corey listened patiently, 
and waited for him to come back to busi- 
ness. He folded up his paper at last, and 
stuffed it into his coat pocket. “ There’s one 
thing I always make it a rule to do,” he said, 
“and that is to give my mind a complete 
rest from business while I’m going down on 
the boat. I like to get the fresh air all through 
me, soul and body. I believe a man can give 
his mind a rest, just the same as he can give 
his legs a rest, or his back. All he’s got to 
do is to use his will-power. Why, I suppose, 
if I hadn’t adopted some such rule, with the 
strain I’ve had on me for the last ten years, 
I should ‘a’ been a dead man long ago. That's 
the reason I like a horse. You've got to give 
your mind to horse; you can’t help it, unless 
you want to break your neck; but a boat's 
different, and there you got to use your will- 
power. You got to take your mind right up 
and put it where you want it. I make it a 
rule to read the paper on the boat— Hold 
on!” he interrupted himself to prevent Corey 
from paying his fare to the man who had 
come round for it. “I’ve got tickets. And 
when I get through the paper, I try to get 
somebody to talk to, or I watch the people. 
It’s an astonishing thing to me where they 
all come from. I’ve been riding up and down 
on these boats for six or seven years, and I 
don’t know but very few of the faces I see on 
board. Seems to be a perfectly fresh lot 
every time. Well, of course! Town's full of 
strangers in the summer season, anyway, and 
folks keep coming down from the country. 
They think it’s a great thing to get down to 
the beach, and they’ve all heard of the elec- 
tric light on the water, and they want to see 
it. But you take faces now! The astonishing 
thing to me is not what a face tells, but what 
it don’t tell. When you think of what a man 
is, or a woman is, and what most of ’em have 
been through before they get to be thirty, it 
seems as if their experience would burn nght 
through. But it don’t. I like to watch the 
couples, and try to make out which are en- 
gaged, or going to be, and which are married, 
or better be. But half the time I can’t make 
any sort of guess. Of course, where they’re 
young and kittenish, you can tell; but where 
they’re anyways on, you can’t. Heigh?” 


“ Yes, I think you're right,” said Corey, not 
perfectly reconciled to philosophy in the place 
of business, but accepting it as he must. 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “I don’t suppose 
it was meant we should know what was in 
each other’s minds. It would take a man out 
of his own hands. As long as he’s in his own 
hands, there’s some hopes of his doing some- 
thing with himself; but if a fellow has been 
found out — even if he hasn’t been found out 
to be so very bad — it’s pretty much all up 
with him. No, sir. I don’t want to know 
people through and through.” 

The greater part of the crowd on board — 
and, of course, the boat was crowded — looked 
as if they might not only be easily but safely 
known. There was little style and no distinc- 
tion among them ; they were people who were 
going down to the beach for the fun or the 
relief of it, and were able to afford it. In face 
they were commonplace, with nothing but 
the American poetry of vivid purpose to light 
them up, where they did not wholly lack fire. 
But they were nearly all shrewd and friendly- 
looking, with an apparent readiness for the 
humorous intimacy native to us all. The 
women were dandified in dress, according to 
their means and taste, and the men differed 
from each other in degrees of indifference to 
it. To astraw-hatted population, such as ours 
is in summer, no sort of personal dignity is 
possible. We have not even the power over 
observers which comes from the fantasticality 
of an Englishman when he discards the con- 
ventional dress. In our straw hats and our 
serge or flannel sacks we are no more impos- 
ing than a crowd of boys. 

“Some day,” said Lapham, rising as the 
boat drew near the wharf of the final landing, 
“there’s going to be an awful accident on 
these boats. Just look at that jam.” 

He meant the people thickly packed on 
the pier, and under strong restraint of locks 
and gates, to prevent them from rushing on 
board the boat and possessing her for the re- 
turn trip before she had landed her Nantasket 
passengers. 

“ Overload ’em every time,” he continued, 
with a sort of dry, impersonal concern at the 
impending calamity, as if it could not possibly 
include him. “They take about twice as 
many as they ought to carry, and about ten 
times as many as they could save if anything 
happened. Yes, sir, it’s bound tocome. Hello! 
There’s my girl!” He took out his folded 
newspaper and waved it toward a group of 
phaetons and barouches drawn up on the 
pier a little apart from the pack of people, 
and a lady in one of them answered with a 
flourish of her parasol. 

When he had made his way with his guest 
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through the crowd, she began to speak to 
her father before she noticed Corey. “ Well, 
Colonel, you’ve improved your last chance. 
We've been coming to every boat since four 
o’clock,— or Jerry has,— and I told mother 
that I would come myself once, and see 
if J couldn’t fetch you; and if I failed, you 
could walk next time. You're getting per- 
fectly spoiled.” 

The Colonel enjoyed letting her scold him 
to the end before he said, with a twinkle of 
pride in his guest and satisfaction in her 
probably being able to hold her own against 
any discomfiture, “I’ve brought Mr. Corey 
down for the night with me, and I was show- 
ing him things all the way, and it took time.” 

The young fellow was at the side of the 
open beach-wagon, making a quick, gentle- 
manly bow, and Penelope Lapham was cozily 
drawling, “ Oh, how do you do, Mr. Corey?” 
before the Colonel had finished his explanation. 

“Get right in there, alongside of Miss 
Lapham, Mr. Corey,” he said, pulling himself 
up into the place beside the driver. “ No, no,” 
he had added quickly, at some signs of polite 
protest in the young man, “ I don’t give up the 
best place to anybody. Jerry, suppose you let 
me have hold of the leathers a minute.” 

‘This was his way of taking the reins from 
the driver; and in half the time he speci- 
fied, he had skillfully turned the vehicle on 
the pier, among the crooked lines and groups 
of foot-passengers, and was spinning up the 
road toward the stretch of verandaed hotels 
and restaurants in the sand along the shore. 
“ Pretty gay down here,” he said, indicat- 
ing all this with a turn of his whip, as 
he left it behind him. “ But I’ve got about 
sick of hotels; and this summer I made up 
my mind that I’d take a cottage. Well, Pen, 
how are the folks?” He looked half-way 
round for her answer, and with the eye thus 
brought to bear upon her he was able to give 
her a wink of supreme content. The Colonel, 
with no sort of ulterior design, and nothing 
but his triumph over Mrs. Lapham definitely 
in his mind, was feeling, as he would have 
said, about right. 

The girl smiled a daughter’s amusement at 
her father’s boyishness. “ I don’t think there’s 
much change since morning. Did Irene have 
a headache when you left ?” 

“ No,” said the Colonel. 

“ Well, then, there’s that to report.” 

“ Pshaw! ” said the Colonel, with vexation 
in his tone. 

“I’m sorry Miss Irene isn’t well,” said 
Corey politely. 

“I think she must have got it from walk- 
ing too long on the beach. The air is so cool 
here that you forget how hot the sun is.” 
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“ Yes, that’s true,” assented Corey. 

“ A good night’s rest will make it all right,” 
suggested the Colonel, without looking round. 
“ But you girls have got to look out.” 

“Tf you’re fond of walking,” said Corey, 
“‘T suppose you find the beach a temptation.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t so much that,” returned the 
girl. “ You keep walking on and on because 
it’s so smooth and straight before you. We’ve 
been here so often that we know it all by 
heart —just how it looks at high tide, and 
how it looks at low tide, and how it looks 
after a storm. We’re as well acquainted with 
the crabs and stranded jelly-fish as we are 
with the children digging in the sand and the 
people sitting under umbrellas. I think they’re 
always the same, all of them.” 

The Colonel left the talk to the young peo- 
ple. When he spoke next it was to say, “ Well, 
here we are!” and he turned from the highway 
and drove up in front of a brown cottage with 
a vermilion roof, and a group of geraniums 
clutching the rock that cropped up in the 
loop formed by the road. It was treeless and 
bare all round, and the ocean, unnecessarily 
vast, weltered away alittle more than a stone’s 
cast from the cottage. A hospitable smell of 
supper filled the air, and Mrs. Lapham was 
on the veranda, with that demand in her eyes 
for her belated husband’s excuses, which she 
was obliged to check on her tongue at sight 
of Corey. 


. VII. 


THE exultant Colonel swung himself lightly 
down from his seat. “I’ve brought Mr. 
Corey with me,” he nonchalantly explained. 

Mrs. Lapham made their guest welcome, 
and the Colonel showed him to his room, 
briefly assuring himself that there was noth- 
ing wanting there. Then he went to wash his 
own hands, carelessly ignoring the eagerness 
with which his wife pursued him to their 
chamber. 

“ What gave Irene a headache ? ” he asked, 
making himself a fine lather for his hairy paws. 

“Never you mind Irene,” promptly re- 
torted his wife. “ How came he to come ? 
Did you press him ? If you did, I'll never for- 
give you, Silas!” 

The Colonel laughed, and his wife shook 
him by the shoulder to make him laugh lower. 
*’Sh!” she whispered. “Do you want him 
to hear every thing? Did you urge him ?” 

The Colonel laughed the more. He was 
going to get all the good out of this. “ No, 
I didn’t urge him. Seemed to want to come.” 

“I don’t believe it. Where did you meet 
him ?” 

“ At the office.” 
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« What office ?” 

“ Mine.” 

“ Nonsense! What was he doing there?” 

“ Oh, nothing much.” 

“ What did he come for?” 

“Come for? Oh! He said he wanted to 
go into the mineral paint business.” 

Mrs. Lapham dropped into a chair, and 
watched his bulk shaken with smothered 
laughter. “Silas Lapham,” she gasped, “ if 
you try to get off any more of those things 
on me . 

The Colonel applied himself to the towel. 
“Had a notion he could work it in South 
America. / don’t know what he’s up to.” 

“Never mind!” cried his wife. “I'll get 
even with you yet.” 

“So I told him he had better come down 
and talk it over,” continued the Colonel, in 
well-affected simplicity. “ I knew he wouldn’t 
touch it with a ten-foot pole.” 

“Go on!” threatened Mrs. Lapham, 

“ Right thing to do, wa’n’t it?” 

A tap was heard at the door, and Mrs. 
Lapham answered it. A maid announced 
supper. “ Very well,” she said, “come to tea 
now. But I’ll make you pay for this, Silas.” 

Penelope had gone to her sister’s room as 
soon as she entered the house. 

“Is your head any better, ’Rene?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, a little,” came a voice from the pil- 
lows. “ But I shall not come to tea. I don’t 
want anything. If I keep still, I shall be all 
right by morning.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said the elder sister. 
“ He’s come down with father.” 

“He hasn’t! Who?” cried Irene, starting 
up in simultaneous denial and demand. 

“ Oh, well, if you sdy he hasn’t, what’s the 
use of my telling you who ?” 

“ Oh, how can you treat me so!” moaned 
the sufferer. “‘ What do you mean, Pen?” 

“TI guess I’d better not tell you,” said 
Penelope, watching ‘ther like a cat playing 
with a mouse. “If you’re not coming to tea, 
it would just excite you for nothing.” 

The mouse moaned and writhed upon the 
bed. 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t treat you so!” 

The cat seated herself across the room and 
asked quietly : 

“Well, what could you do if it was Mr. 
Corey ? You couldn’t come to tea, you say. 
But Ae’ll excuse you. /’ve told him you had 
a headache. Why, of course you can’t come! 
It would be too barefaced. But you needn't be 
troubled, Irene; I'll do my best to make the 
time pass pleasantly for him.” Here the cat 
gave a low titter, and the mouse girded itself 
up with a momentary courage and self-respect. 





“T should think you would be ashamed to 
come here and tease me so.” 

“TI don’t see why you shouldn't believe 
me,” argued Penelope. “ Why shouldn’t he 
come down with father, if father asked him ? 
and he’d be sure to if he thought of it. I 
don’t see any p’ints about that frog that’s any 
better than any other frog.” 

The sense of her sister’s helplessness was 
teo much for the tease; she broke down in a 
fit of smothered laughter, which convinced her 
victim that it was nothing but an ill-timed joke. 

“Well, Pen, I wouldn’t use you so,” she 
whimpered. 

Penelope threw herself on the bed beside 
her. 

“ Oh, poor Irene! He és here. It’s a sol- 
emn fact.” And she caressed and soothed her 
sister, while she choked with laughter. “ You 
must get up and come out. I don’t know 
what brought him here, but here he is.” 

“It’s too late now,” said Irene, desolately. 
Then she added, with a wilder despair: “What 
a fool I was to take that walk!” 

“ Well,” coaxed her sister, “ come out and 
get some tea. The tea will do you good.” 

“No, no; I can’t come. But send me a 
cup here.” 

“ Yes, and then perhaps you can see him 
later in the evening.” 

“ T shall not see him at all.” 

An hour after Penelope came back to her 
sister’s room and found her before her glass. 
“ You might as well have kept still, and been 
well by morning, *Rene,” she said. “ As soon 
as we were done father said, ‘ Well, Mr. Corey 
and I have got to talk over a little matter of 
business, and we'll excuse you, ladies.’ He 
looked at mother in a way that I guess was 
pretty hard to bear. ’Rene, you ought to have 
heard the Colonel swelling at supper. It 
would have made you feel that all he said the 
other day was nothing.” 

Mrs. Lapham suddenly opened the door. 

“ Now, see here, Pen,” she said, as she 
closed it behind her; “ I’ve had just as much 
as I can stand from your father, and if you 
don’t tell me this instant what it all means P 

She left the consequences to imagination, 
and Penelope replied, with hermock soberness : 

“ Well, the Colonel does seem to be on his 
high horse, ma’am. But you mustn’t ask 
me what his business with Mr. Corey is, 
for I don’t know. .All that I know is that I 
met them at the landing, and that they con- 
versed all the way down—on literary topics.” 

“ Nonsense! What do you think it is?” 

“ Well, if you want my candid opinion, I 
think this talk about business is nothing but 
ablind. It seems a pity Irene shouldn’t have 
been up to receive him,” she added. 
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Irene cast a mute look of imploring at her 
mother, who was too much preoccupied to af- 
ford her the protection it asked. 

“ Your father said he wanted to go into the 
business with him.” 

Irene’s look changed to a stare of astonish- 
ment and mystification, but Penelope preserved 
her imperturbability. 

“ Well, it’s a lucrative business, I believe.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe a word of it!” cried 
Mrs. Lapham. “ And so I told your father.” 

“ Did it seem to convince him?” inquired 
Penelope. 

Her mother did not reply. “I know one 
thing,” she said. “ He’s got to tell me every 
word, or there'll be no sleep for him /Ais night.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Penelope, breaking 
down in one of her queer laughs, “I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if you were right.” 

“Go on and dress, Irene,” ordered her 
mother, “and then you and Pen come out 
into the parlor. They can have just two 
hours for business, and then we must all be 
there to receive him. You haven’t got head- 
ache enough to hurt you.” 

“ Oh, it’s all gone now,” said the girl. 

At the end of the limit she had given the 
Colonel, Mrs. Lapham looked into the dining- 
room, which she found blue with his smoke. 

“T think you gentlemen will find the parlor 
pleasanter now, and we can give it up to you.” 

“Oh, no, you needn’t,” said her husband. 
“We've got about through.” Corey was al- 
ready standing, and Lapham rose too. “I 
guess we can join the ladies now. We can 
leave that little point till to-morrow.” 

Both of the young ladies were in the par- 
lor when Corey entered with their father, and 
both were frankly indifferent to the few books 
and the many newspapers scattered about on 
the table where the large lamp was placed. 
But after Corey had greeted Irene he glanced 
at the novel under his eye, and said, in the 
dearth that sometimes befalls people at such 
times : “ I see you’re reading ‘ Middlemarch.’ 
Do you like George Eliot ?” 

“Who ?” asked the girl. 

Penelope interposed. “I don’t believe 
Irene’s read it yet. I’ve just got it out of the 
library; I heard so much talk about it. I 
wish she would let you find out a little about 
the people for yourself,” she added. But here 
her father struck in : 

“T can’t get the time for books. It’s as 
much as I can do to keep up with the news- 
papers ; and when night comes, I’m tired, and 
I'd rather go out to the theater, or a lecture, 
if they’ve got a good stereopticon to give you 
views of the places. But I guess we all like 
a play better than ’most anythingelse. I want 
something that'll make me laugh. I don’t 


believe in tragedy. I think there’s enough 
of that in real life without putting it on the 
stage. Seen ‘ Joshua Whitcomb ’? ” 

The whole family joined in the discussion, 
and it appeared that they all had their opin- 
ions of the plays and actors. Mrs. Lapham 
brought the talk back to literature. “I guess 
Penelope does most of our reading.” 

“ Now, mother, you’re not going to put it 
all on me!” said the girl, in comic protest. 

Her mother laughed, and then added, with 
a sigh: “I used to like to get hold of a good 
book when I was a girl; but we weren’t al- 
lowed to read many novels in those days. My 
mother calledsthem all 4es. And I guess she 
wasn’t so very far wrong about some of them.” 

“They’re certainly fictions,” said Corey, 
smiling. 

“Well, we do buy a good many books, 
first and last,” said the Colonel, who prob- 
ably had in mind the costly volumes which 
they presented to one arother on birthdays 
and holidays. “But 1 get about all the 
reading I want in the newspapers. And when 
the girls want a novel, I tell ’em to get it out 
of the library. That’s what the library’s for. 
Phew!” he panted, blowing away the whole 
unprofitable subject. “How close you 
women-folks like to keep a room! You go 
down to the sea-side or up to the mountains 
for a change of air, and then you cork your- 
selves into a room sc tight you don’t have 
any air at all. Here! You girls get on your 
bonnets and go and show Mr. Corey the 
view of the hotels from the rocks.” 

.Corey said that he should be delighted. 
The girls exchanged looks with each other, 
and then with their mother. Irene curved 
her pretty chin in comment upon her father’s 
incorrigibility, and Penelope made a droll 
mouth, but the Colonel remained serenely 
content with his finesse. “I got ’em out of 
the way,” he said, as soon as they were gone, 
and before his wife had time to fall upon 
him, “ because I’ve got*through my talk with 
him, and now I want to talk with you. It’s 
just as I said, Persis ; he wants to go into the 
business with me.” 

“ It’s lucky for you,” said his wife, meaning 
that now he would not be made to suffer for 
attempting to hoax her. But she was too in- 
tensely interested to pursue that matter fur- 
ther. “ What in the world do you suppose 
he means by it ?” 

“ Well, I should judge by his talk that he 
had been trying a good many different things 
since he left college, and he haint found just 
the thing he likes—or the thing that hkes 
him. It aint so easy. And now he’s got an 
idea that he can take hold of the paint and 
push it in other countries — push it in Mexico 
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and push it in South America. He’s a splen- 
did Peanish scholar,” —-- this was Lapham’s 
version of Corey’s modest claim to a smatter- 
ing of the language, — “ and he’s been among 
the natives enough to know their ways. And 
he believes in the paint,” added the Colonel. 

“JT guess he believes in something else 
besides the paint,” said Mrs. Lapham. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Well, Silas Lapham, if you can’t see zow 
that he’s after Irene, I don’t know what ever 
can open your eyes. That’s all.” 

The Colonel pretended to give the idea 
silent consideration, as if it had not occurred 
to him before. “ Well, then, all I’ve got to 
say is, that he’s going a good way round. I 
don’t say you’re wrong, but if it’s Irene, I 
don’t see why he should want to go off to 
South America to get her. And that’s what 
he proposes to do. I guess there’s some paint 
about it too, Persis. He says he believes in 
it,’—the Colonel devoutly lowered his voice, 
—“ and he’s willing to take the agency on his 
own account down there, and run it for a 
commission on what he can sell.” 

“ Of course! He isn’t going to take hold 
of it any way so as to feel beholden to you. 
He’s got too much pride for that.” 

“ He aint going to take hold of it at all, if 
he don’t mean paint in the first place and 
Irene afterward. I don’t object to him, as I 
know, either way, but the two things wont 
mix; and I don’t propose he shall pull the 
wool over my eyes—or anybody else. But, 
as far as heard from, up to date, he means 
paint first, last, and all the time. At any rate, 
I’m going to take him on that basis. He’s 
got some pretty good ideas about it, and he’s 
been stirred up by this talk, just now, about 
getting our manufactures into the foreign 
markets. There’s an overstock in everything, 
and we've got to get rid of it, or we’ve got to 
shut down till the home demand begins again. 
We've had two or three such flurries before 
now, and they didn’t amount to much. They 
say we can’t extend our commerce under the 
high tariff system we’ve got now, because 
there aint any sort of reciprocity on our side, 
—we want to have the other fellows show 
all the reciprocity,— and the English have 
got the advantage of us every time. I don’t 
know whether it’s so or not; but I don’t see 
why it should apply to my paint. Anyway, he 
wants to try it, and I’ve about made up my 
mind to let him. Of course I aint going to let 
him take all the risk. I believe in the paint 
too, and I shall pay his expenses anyway.” 

“So you want another partner after all ?” 
Mrs. Lapham could not forbear saying. 

“ Yes, if that’s your idea of a partner. It 
isn’t mine,” returned her husband dryly. 


“Well, if you’ve made up your mind, Si, 
I suppose you're ready for advice,” said Mrs. 
Lapham. 

The Colonel enjoyed this. “Yes, I ar. 
What have you got to say against it?” 

“TI don’t know as I’ve got anything. I’m 
satisfied if you are.” 

“ Well?” 

“When is he going to start for South 
America ?” 

“T shall take him into the office awhile. 
He'll get off some time in the winter. But he’s 
got to know the business first.” 

“Oh, indeed! Are you going to take him 
to board in the family ?” 

“ What are you after, Persis ?” 

“ Oh, nothing! I presume he will feel free 
to visit in the family, even if he don’t board 
with us.” 

“ T presume he will.” 

“ And if he don’t use his privileges, do you 
think he'll be a fit person to manage your 
paint in South America?” 

The Colonel reddened consciously. “ I’m 
not taking him on that basis.” 

“ Oh, yes, you are! You may pretend you 
aint to yourself, but you mustn’t pretend so 
to me. Because I know you.” 

The Colonel laughed. “ Pshaw!” he said. 

Mrs. Lapham continued : “ I don’t see any 
harm in hoping that he’ll take a fancy to her. 
But if you really think it wont do to mix 
the two things, I advise you not to take Mr. 
Corey into the business. It will do all very 
well if he does take a fancy to her; but if he 
don’t, you know how you'll feel about it. And 
I know you well enough, Silas, to know that 
you can’t do him justice if that happens. And 
I don’t think it’s right you should take this 
step unless you’re pretty sure. I can see that 
you’ve set your heart on this thing “ 

“T haven’t set my heart on it at all,” pro- 
tested Lapham. 

“ And if you can’t bring it about, you’re 
going to feei unhappy over it,” pursued his 
wife, regardless of his protest. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. “If you know 
more about what’s in my mind than I do, 
there’s no use arguing, as I can see.” 

He got up, to carry off his consciousness, 
and sauntered out of the door on to his piazza. 
He could see the young people down on the 
rocks, and his heart swelled in his breast. He 
had always said that he did not care what a 
man’s family was, but the presence of young 
Corey as an applicant to him for employment, 
as his guest, as the possible suitor of his 
daughter, was one of the sweetest flavors that 
he had yet tasted in his success. He knew 
who the Coreys were well, and, in his 
simple, brutal way, he hod ne hated their 
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name as a symbol of splendor which, unless 
he should live to see at least three generations 
of his descendants gilded with mineral paint, 
he could not hope to realize in his own. He 
was acquainted in a business way with the 
tradition of old Phillips Corey, and he had 
heard a great many things about the Corey 
who had spent his youth abroad and his 
father’s money everywhere, and done nothing 
but say smart things. Lapham could not see 
the smartness of some of them which had been 
repeated to him. Once hehad encountered the 
fellow, and it seemed to Lapham that the tall, 
slim, white-mustached man, with the slight 
stoop, was everything that was offensively 
aristocratic. He had bristled up aggressively 
at the name when his wife told how she had 
made the acquaintance of the fellow’s family 
the summer before, and he had treated the 
notion of young Corey’s caring for Irene with 
the contempt which such a ridiculous super- 
stition deserved. He had made up his mind 
about young Corey beforehand ; yet when he 
met him he felt an instant liking for him, which 
he frankly acknowledged, and he had begun 
to assume the burden of his wife’s superstition, 
of which she seemed now ready to accuse 
him of being the inventor. 

Nothing had moved his thick imagination 
like this day’s events since the girl who taught 
him spelling and grammar in the school at 
Lumberville had said she would have him for 
her husband. 

The dark figures, stationary on the rocks, 
began to move, and he could see that they 
were coming toward the house. He went in- 
doors so as not to appear to have been watch- 
ing them. 


VIII. 
. 

A WEEK after she had parted with her son 
at Bar Harbor, Mrs. Corey suddenly walked 
in upon her husband in their house in Boston. 
He was at breakfast, and he gave her the 
patronizing welcome with which the husband 
who has been staying in town all summer re- 
ceives his wife when she drops down upon 
him from the mountains or the sea-side. 
For a little moment she feels herself strange 
in the house, and suffers herself to be treated 
like a guest, before envy of his comfort vexes 
her back into possession and authority. Mrs. 
Corey was a lady, and she did not let her 
envy take the form of open reproach. 

“ Well, Anna, you find me here in the luxury 
you left me to. How did you leave the girls ? ” 

“The girls were well,” said Mrs. Corey, 
looking absently at her husband’s brown vel- 
vet coat, in which he was so handsome. No 
man had ever grown gray more beautifully. 
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His hair, while not remaining dark enough to 
form a theatrical contrast with his mustache, 
was yet some shades darker, and, in becoming 
a little thinner, it had become a little more 
gracefully wavy. His skin had the pearly tint 
which that of elderly men sometimes assumes, 
and the lines which time had traced upon it 
were too delicate for the name of wrinkles. He 
had never had any personal vanity, and there 
was no consciousness in his good looks now. 

“Tam glad of that. The boy I have with 
me,” he returned; “that is, when hezs with me.” 

“Why, where is he?” demanded the 
mother. 

“ Probably carousing with the boon Lapham 
somewhere. He left me yesterday afternoon 
to go and offer his allegiance to the Mineral 
Paint King, and I haven’t seen him since.” 

“ Bromfield!” cried Mrs. Corey. “ Why 
didn’t you stop him ?” 

“ Well, my dear, I’m not sure that it isn’t a 
very good thing.” 

“ A good thing? It’s horrid!” 

“No, I don’t think so. It’s decent. Tom 
had found out—without consulting the land- 
scape, which I believe proclaims it every- 
where 7 

“ Hideous!” 

“ That it’s really a good thing; and he 
thinks that he has some ideas in regard to its 
dissemination in the parts beyond seas.” 

‘Why shouldn’t he go into something else?” 
lamented the mother. 

“TI believe he has gone into nearly every- 
thing else, and come out of it. So there is 
a chance of his coming out of this. But 
as I had nothing to suggest in place of it, I 
thought it best not to intertere. In fact, what 
good would my telling him that mineral paint 
was nasty have done? I dare say you told 
him it was nasty.” 

“Yes! I did.” 

“ And you see with what effect, though he 
values your opinion three times as much as 
he values mine. Perhaps you came up to tell 
him again that it was nasty ?” 

“T feel very unhappy aboutit. He is throw- 
ing himself away. Yes, I should like to pre- 
vent it if I could!” 

The father shook his head. 

“If Lapham hasn’t prevented it, I fancy it’s 
too late. But there may be some hopes of 
Lapham. As for Tom’s throwing himself 
away, I don’t know. There’s no question but 
he is one of the best fellows under the sun. 
He’s tremendously energetic, and he has 
plenty of the kind of sense which we call 
horse; but he isn’t brilliant. No, Tom is 
not brilliant. I don’t think he would get on 
in a profession, and he’s instinctively kept out 
of everything of the kind. But he has got to 
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do something. What shall he do? He says 
mineral paint, and really I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t. If money is fairly and honestly 
earned, why should we pretend to care what 
it comes out of, when we don’t really care? 
That superstition is exploded everywhere.” 

“Qh, it isn’t the paint alone,” said Mrs. 
Corey ; and then she perceptibly arrested her- 
self, and made a diversion in continuing: “I 
wish he had married some one.” 

“With money?” suggested her husband. 
“ From time to time I have attempted Tom's 
corruption from that side, but I suspect Tom 
has a conscience against it, and I rather like 
him for it. I married for love myself,” said 
Corey, looking across the table at his wife. 

She returned his look tolerantly, though 
she felt it right to say, “ What nonsense!” 

“ Besides,” continued her husband, “ if you 
come to money, there is the paint princess. 
She will have plenty.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of it,” sighed the 
mother. “I suppose I could get on with the 
paint ” 


“But not with the princess? I thought 
you said she was a very pretty, well-behaved 
inl?” 
ne She is very pretty, and she is well-be- 
haved ; but there is nothing of her. She is in- 
sipid ; she is very insipid.” 
“ But Tom seemed to like her flavor, such 


as it was ?” 

“ How can I tell? We were under a terri- 
ble obligation to them, and I naturally wished 
him to be polite to them. In fact, I asked 
him to be so.” 

“ And he was too polite?” 

“IT can’t say that he was. But there is no 
doubt that the child is extremely pretty.” 

“Tom says there are two of them. Per- 
haps they will neutralize each other.” 

“ Yes, there is another daughter,” assented 
Mrs. Corey. “I don’t see how you can joke 
about such things, Bromfield,” she added. 

“Well, I don’t either, my dear, to tell you 
the truth. My hardihood surprises me. Here 
is a son of mine whom I see reduced to mak- 
ing his living by a shrinkage in values. It’s 
very odd,” interjected Corey, “that some 
values should have this peculiarity of shrink- 
ing. You never hear of values in a picture 
shrinking; but rents, stocks, real estate — all 
those values shrink abominably. Perhaps it 
might be argued that one should’ put all his 
values into pictures; I’ve got a good many 
of mine there.” 

“Tom needn’t earn his living,” said Mrs. 
Corey, refusing her husband's jest. “There’s 
still enough for all of us.” 

“That is what I have sometimes urged 
upon Tom. I have proved to him that with 
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economy, and strict attention to business, he 
need do nothing as long as he lives. Of course 
he would be somewhat restricted, and it would 
cramp the rest of us; but it is a world of 
sacrifices and compromises. He couldn’t 
agree with me, and he was not in the least 
moved by the example of persons of quality 
in Europe, which I alleged in support of the 
life of idleness. It appears that he wishes to 
do something —to do something for himself. 
I am afraid that Tom is selfish.” 

Mrs. Corey smiled wanly. Thirty years be- 
fore, she had married the rich young painter 
in Rome, who said so much better things than 
he painted —charming things, just the things 
to please the fancy of a girl who was disposed 
to take life a little too seriously and practi- 
cally. She saw him in a different light when 
she got him home to Boston; but he had kept 
on saying the charming things, and he had 
not done much else. In fact, he had fulfilled 
the promise of his youth. It was a good trait 
in him that he was not actively but only pas- 
sively extravagant. He was not adventurous 
with his money; his tastes were as simple as 
an Italian’s ; he had no expensive habits. In 
the process of time he had grown to lead a 
more and more secluded life. It was hard to 
get him out anywhere, even to dinner. His 
patience with their narrowing circumstances 
had a pathos which she felt the more the 
more she came into charge of their joint life. 
At times it seemed too bad that the children 
and their education and pleasures should cost 
so much. She knew, besides, that if it had not 
been for them she would have gone back to 
Rome with him, and lived princely there for 
less than it took to live respectably in Boston. 

“Tom hasn’t consulted me,” continued his 
father, “ but he has consulted other people. 
And he has arrived at the conclusion that 
mineral paint is a good thing to go into. He 
has found out all about it, and about its 
founder or inventor. It’s qyite impressive to 
hear him talk. And jf he must do something 
for himself, I don’t see why his egotism 
shouldn’t as well take that form as another. 
Combined with the paint princess, it isn’t so 
agreeable; but that’s only a remote possibility, 
for which your principal ground is your moth- 
erly solicitude. But even if it were probable 
and imminent, what could you do? The chief 
consolation that we American parents have in 
these matters is that we can do nothing. If 
we were Europeans, even English, we should 
take some cognizance of our children’s love 
affairs, and in some measure teach their young 
affections how to shoot. But it is our custom 
to ignore them until they have shot, and then 
they ignore us. We are altogether too delicate 
to arrange the marriages of our children ; and 
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when they have arranged them we don’t like 
to say anything, for fear we should only make 
bad worse. The right way is for us to school 
ourselves t> indifference. That is what the 
young people have to do elsewhere, and that 
is the only logical result of our position here. 
It is absurd for us to have any feeling about 
what we don’t interfere with.” 

“Oh, people do interfere with their chil- 
dren’s marriages very often,” said Mrs. Corey. 

“ Yes, but only in a half-hearted way, so 
as not to make it disagreeable for themselves 
if the marriages go on in spite of them, as 
they’re pretty apt to do. Now, my idea is 
that I ought to cut Tom off with a shilling. 
That would be very simple, and it would be 
economical. But you would never consent, 
and Tom wouldn’t mind it.” 

“T think our whole conduct in regard to 
such things is wrong,” said Mrs. Corey. 

“ Oh, very likely. But our whole civiliza- 
tion is based upon it. And who is going to 
make a beginning? To which father in our 
acquaintance shall I go and propose an alli- 
ance for Tom with his daughter? I should feel 
like an ass. And will you go to some mother, 
and ask her sons in marriage for our daugh- 
ters? You would feel like a goose. No; the 
only motto for us is, Hands off altogether.” 

“IT shall certainly speak to Tom when the 
time comes,” said Mrs. Corey. 

“And I shall ask leave to be absent from your 
discomfiture, my dear,” answered her husband. 

The son returned that afternoon, and con- 
fessed his surprise at finding his mother in 
Boston. He was so frank that she had not 
quite the courage to confess in turn why she 
had come, but trumped up an excuse. 

“Well, mother,” he said promptly, “I have 
made an engagement with Mr. Lapham.” 

“ Have you, Tom?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes. For the present I am going to have 
charge of his foreign correspondence, and if 
I see my way to the advantage I expect to 
find in it, I am going out to manage that side 
of his business in South America and Mexico. 
He’s behaved very handsomely about it. He 
says that if it appears for our common inter- 
est, he shall pay me a salary as well as a 
commission. I’ve talked with Uncle Jim, and 
he thinks it’s a good opening.” 

“Your Uncle Jim does?” queried Mrs. 
Corey in amaze. 

“Yes; I consulted him the whole way 
through, and I’ve acted on his advice.” 

This seemed an incomprehensible treachery 
on her brother’s part. 

“ Yes; I thought you would like to have 
me. And besides, I couldn’t possibly have 
gone to any one so well fitted to advise me.” 

His mother said nothing. In fact, the min- 
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eral paint business, however painful its inter- 
est, was, for the moment, superseded by a 
more poignant anxiety. She began to feel 
her way cautiously toward this. 

“ Have you been talking about your busi- 
ness with Mr. Lapham all night?” 

“ Well, pretty much,” said her son, with a 
guiltless laugh. “I went to see him yesterday 
afternoon, after I had gone over the whole 
ground with Uncle Jim, and Mr. Lapham 
asked me to go down with him and finish up.” 

“ Down?” repeated Mrs. Corey. 

“Yes, to Nantasket. He has a cottage 
down there.” 

“At Nantasket?” Mrs. Corey knitted her 
brows a little. “ What in the world can a 
cottage at Nantasket be like?” 

“Oh, very much like a ‘cottage’ any- 
where. It has the usual allowance of red 
roof and veranda. There are the regulation 
rocks by the sea; and the big hotels on the 
beach about a mile off, flaring away with 
electric lights and roman-candles at night. 
We didn’t have them at Nahant.” 

“ No,” said his mother. “ Is Mrs. Lapham 
well? And her daughter?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said the young man. 
“The young ladies walked me down to the 
rocks in the usual way after dinner, and then 
I came back and talked paint with Mr. Lap- 
ham till midnight. We didn’t settle anything 
till this morning coming up on the boat.” 

“ What sort of people do they seem to be at 
home ?” 

“ What sort? Well, I don't know that I 
noticed.” Mrs. Corey permitted herself the 
first part of a sigh of relief; and her son 
laughed, but apparently not at her. “ They’re 
just reading ‘Middlemarch.’ They say there’s 
so much talk about it. Oh, I suppose they’re 
very good people. They seemed to be on very 
good terms with each other.” 

‘| suppose it’s the plain.sister who’s read- 
ing ‘ Middlemarch.’” 

“Plain? Is she plain?” asked the young 
man, as if searching his consciousness. “ Yes, 
it’s the older one who does the reading, ap- 
parently. But I don’t believe that even she 
overdoes it. They like to talk better. They 
reminded me of Southern people in that.” 
The young man smiled, as if amused by some 
of his impressions of the Lapham family. 
“ The living, as the country people call it, is 
tremendously good. The Colonel —he’s a 
colonel— talked of the coffee as his wife’s 
coffee, as if she had personally made it in the 
kitchen, though I believe it was merely in- 
spired by her. And there was everything in 
the house that money could buy. But money 
has its limitations.” 

This was a fact which Mrs. Corey was be- 
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ginning to realize more and more unpleasantly 
in her own life; but it seemed to bring her a 
certain comfort in its application to the Lap- 
hams. “. Yes, there is a point where taste has 
to begin,” she said. 

“They seemed to want to apologize to me 
for not having more books,” said Corey. “I 
don’t know why they should. The Colonel said 
they bought a good many books, first and 
last; but apparently they don’t take them to 
the sea-side.” 

“JT dare say they never buy a mew book. 
I’ve met some of these moneyed people lately, 
and they lavish on every conceivable luxury, 
and then borrow books, and get them in the 
cheap paper editions.” 

“| fancy that’s the way with the Lapham 
family,” said the young man, smilingly. “ But 
they are very good people. The other daugh- 
ter is humorous.” 

“ Humorous?” Mrs. Corey knitted her 
brows in some perplexity. “Do you mean 
like Mrs. Sayre?” she asked, naming the 
lady whose name must come into every Bos- 
ton mind when humor is mentioned. 

“Oh, no; nothing like that. She never 
says anything that you can remember ; noth- 
ing in flashes or ripples; nothing the least 
literary. But it’s a sort of droll way of looking 
at things; or a droll medium through which 
things present themselves. I don’t know. She 
tells what she’s seen, and mimics a little.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Corey, coldly. After a 
moment she asked: “ And is Miss Irene as 
pretty as ever?” 

“ She’s a wonderful complexion,” said the 
son, unsatisfactorily. “I shall want to be by 
when father and Colonel Lapham meet,” he 
added, with a smile. 

“Ah, yes, your father!” said the mother, in 
that way in which a wife at once compassion- 
ates and censures her husband totheir children. 

“Do you think it’s really going to be a 
trial to him ? ” asked the young man, quickly. 

“ No, no, I can’t say it is. But I confess I 
wish it was some other business, Tom.” 

“ Well, mother, I don’t see why. The prin- 
cipal thing looked at now is the amount of 
money ; and while I would rather starve than 
touch a dollar that was dirty with any sort 
of dishonesty n 

“Of course you would, my son!” inter- 
posed his mother, proudly. 

“T shouldn’t at all mind its having a little 
mineral paint on it. I'll use my influence with 
Colonel Lapham —if I ever have any—to 
have his paint scraped off the landscape.” 

“T suppose you wont begin till the autumn.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 shall,” said the son, laughing 
at his mother’s simple ignorance of business. 
“T shall begin to-morrow morning.” 


“ To-morrow morning!” 

“Yes. I’ve had my desk appointed al- 
ready, and I shall be down there at nine in 
the morning to take possession.” 

“Tom!” cried his mother, “ why do you 
think Mr. Lapham has taken you into busi- 
ness so readily? I’ve always heard that it 
was so hard for young men to get in.” 

“And do you think I found it easy with 
him? Wehad about twelve hours’ solid talk.” 

“ And you don’t suppose it was any sort 
of — personal consideration ? ” 

“Why, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean, mother. I suppose he likes me.” 

Mrs. Corey could not say just what she 
meant. She answered, ineffectually enough : 

“Yes. You wouldn’t like it to be a favor, 
would you?” 

“ T think he’s a man who may be trusted to 
look after his own interest. But I don’t mind 
his beginning by liking me. It'll be my own 
fault if I don’t make myself essential to him.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Corey. 

“ Well,” demanded her husband, at their 
first meeting after her interview with their 
son, “ what did you say to Tom?” 

“Very little, if anything. I found him 
with his mind made up, and it would only 
have distressed him if I had tried to change it.” 

“ That is precisely what I said, my dear.” 

“ Besides, he had talked the matter over 
fully with James, and seems to have been ad- 
vised by him. I can’t understand James.” 

“Qh! it’s in regard to the paint, and not 
the princess, that he’s made up his mind. 
Well, I think you were wise to let him alone, 
Anna. We represent a faded tradition. We 
don’t really care what business a man is in, 
so it is large enough, and he doesn’t adver- - 
tise offensively ; but we think it fine to affect 
reluctance.” 

“ Do you really feel so, Bromfield ?” asked 
his wife, seriously. 

“Certainly I do. There was a long time 
in my misguided youth when I supposed 
myself some sort of porcelain; but it’s a re- 
lief to be of the common clay, after all, and 
to know it. If I get broken, I can be easily 
replaced.” 

“If Tom must go into such a business,” 
said Mrs. Corey, “ l’m glad James approves 
of it.” 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t matter to Tom if 
he didn’t; and I don’t know that I should 
care,” said Corey, betraying the fact that he 
had perhaps had a good deal of his brother- 
in-law’s judgment in the course of his life. 
“You had better consult him in regard to 
Tom’s marrying the princess.” 

“ There is no necessity at present for that,” 
said Mrs. Corey, with dignity. After a mo- 
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ment, she asked, “ Should you feel quite so 
easy if it were a question of that, Bromfield?” 

“ It would be a little more personal.” 

“You feel about it as I do. Of course, we 
have both lived too long, and seen too much 
of the world, to suppose we can control such 
things. The child is good, I haven’t the least 
doubt, and all those things can be managed 
so that they wouldn’t disgrace us. But she 
has had a certain sort of bringing up. I should 
prefer Tom to marry a girl with another sort, 
and this business venture of his increases the 
chances that he wont. That’s all.” 

“<«’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door, but ’twill serve.’” 

“ T shouldn’t like it.” 

“ Well, it hasn’t happened yet.” 

“ Ah, you never can realize anything be- 
forehand.” 

“ Perhaps that has saved me some suffering. 
But you have at least the consolation of two 
anxieties at once. I always find that a great 
advantage. You can play one off against the 
other.” 

Mrs. Corey drew a long breath as if she 
did not experience the suggested consolation; 
and she arranged to quit, the following after- 
noon, the scene of her defeat, which she had 
not had the courage to make a battle-field. 
Her son went down to see her off on the 
boat, after spending his first day at his desk 
in Lapham’s office. He was in a gay humor, 
and she departed in a reflected gleam of his 
good spirits. He told her all about it, as he 
sat talking with her at the stern of the boat, 
lingering till the last moment, and then step- 
ping ashore, with as little waste of time as 
Lapham himself, on the gang-plank which the 


- deck-hands had laid hold of. He touched his 


hat to her from the wharf to reassure her of 
his escape from being carried away with her, 
and the next moment his smiling face hid 
itself in the crowd. 

He walked on smiling up the long wharf, 
encumbered with trucks and hacks and piles 
of freight, and, taking his way through the 
deserted business streets beyond this bustle, 
made a point of passing the door of Lapham’s 
warehouse, on the jambs of which his name 
and paint were lettered in black on a square 
ground of white. The door was still open, 
and Corey loitered a moment before it, tempted 
to go upstairs and fetch away some foreign 
letters which he had left on his desk, and 
which he thought he might finish up at home. 
He was in love with his work, and he felt the 
enthusiasm for it which nothing but the work 
we can do well inspires in us. He believed 
that he had found his place in the world, after 
a good deal of looking, and he had the relief, 
the repose, of fitting into it. Every little inci- 


dent of the momentous, uneventful day was 
a pleasure in his mind, from his sitting down 
at his desk, to which Lapham’s boy brought 
him the foreign letters, till his rising from it 
an hour ago. Lapham had been in view 
within his own office, but he had given Corey 
no formal reception, and had, in fact, not 
spoken to him till toward the end of the 
forenoon, when he suddenly came out of his 
den with some more letters in his hand, and 
after a brief “ How d’ye do?” had spoken a 
few words about them, and left them with 
him. He was in his shirt-sleeves again, and 
his sanguine person seemed to radiate the 
heat with which he suffered. He did not go 
out to lunch, but had it brought to him in his 
office, where Corey saw him eating it before 
he left his own desk to go out and perch on a 
swinging seat before the long counter of a 
down-town restaurant. He observed that all 
the others lunched at twelve, and he resolved 
to anticipate his usual hour. When he re- 
turned, the pretty girl who had been clicking 
away at a type-writer all the morning was 
neatly putting out of sight the evidences of 
pie from the table where her machine stood, 
and was preparing to go on with her copying. 
In his office Lapham lay asleep in his arm- 
chair, with a newspaper over his face. 

Now, while Corey lingered at the entrance 
to the stairway, these two came down the 
stairs together, and he heard Lapham saying, 
“ Well, then, you better get a divorce.” 

He looked red and excited, and the girl’s 
face, which she veiled at sight of Corey, showed 
traces of tears. She slipped round him into 
the street. 

But Lapham stopped, and said, with the 
show of no feeling but surprise: “ Hello, 
Corey! Did you want to go up?” 

“Yes; there were some letters I hadn’t 
quite got through with.” 

“ You'll find Dennis up there. But I guess 
you better let them go till to-morrow. I al- 
ways make it a rule to stop work when I’m 
done.” 

“ Perhaps you're right,” said Corey, yielding. 

“ Come along down as far as the boat with 
me. There’s a little matter I want to talk over 
with you.” ; 

It was a business matter, and related to 
Corey’s proposed connection with the house. 

The next day the head book-keeper, who 
lunched at the long counter of the same res- 
taurant with Corey, began to talk with him 
about Lapham. Walker had not apparently 
got his place by seniority; though, with his 
bald head, and round, smooth face, one might 
have taken him for a plump elder, if he had 
not looked equally like a robust infant. The 
thick, drabbish-yellow mustache was what ar- 
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rested decision in either direction, and the 
prompt vigor of all his movements was that 
of a young man of thirty, which was really 
Walker’sage. He knew, of course, who Corey 
was, and he had waited for a man who might 
look down on him socially to make the over- 
tures toward something more than business ac- 
quaintance ; but, these made, he was readily 
responsive, and drew freely on his philosophy 
of Lapham and his affairs. 

“| think about the only difference between 
people in this world is that some know what 
they want, and some don’t. Well, now,” 
said Walker, beating the bottom of his salt- 
box to make the salt come out, “ the old man 
knows what he wants every time. And gen- 
erally he gets it. Yes, sir, he generally gets 
it. He knows what he’s about, but I’ll be 
blessed if the rest of us do half the time. 
Anyway, we don’t till he’s ready to let us. 
You take my position in most business 
houses. It’s confidential. The head book- 
keeper knows right along pretty much every- 
thing the house has got in hand. I'll give 
you my word / don’t. He may open up to 
you a little more in your department, but, as 
far as the rest of us go, he don’t open up any 
more than an oyster on a hot brick. They 
say he had a partner once; I guess he’s 
dead. J wouldn’t like to be the old man’s 
partner. Well, you see, this paint of his is 
like his heart’s blood. Better not try to joke 
him about it. I’ve seen people come in occa- 
sionally and try it. They didn’t get much fun 
out of it.” 

While he talked, Walker was plucking up 
morsels from his plate, tearing off pieces. of 
French bread from the long loaf, and feeding 
them into his mouth in an impersonal way, 
as if he were firing up an engine. 

“I suppose he thinks,” suggested Corey, 
“that if he doesn’t tell, nobody else will.” 

Walker took a draught of beer from his 
glass, and wiped the foam from his mustache. 

“ Oh, but he carries it too far! It’s a weak- 
ness with him. He's just so about everything. 
Look at the way he keeps it up about that 
type-writer girl of his. You'd think she was 
some princess traveling incognito. There 
isn’t one of us knows who she is, or where 
she came from, or who she belongs to. He 
brought her and her machine into the office 
one morning, and set ‘em down at a table, 
and that’s all there is about it, as far as we’re 
concerned. It’s pretty hard on the girl, for I 
guess she’d like to talk; and to any one that 
didn’t know the old man—” Walker broke 
off and drained his glass of what was left in it. 

Corey thought of the words he had over- 
heard from Lapham to the girl. But he said, 
“She seems to be kept pretty busy.” 
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* Oh, yes,” said Walker; “there aint much 
loafing round the place, in any of the depart- 
ments, from the old man’s down. That's just 
what J say. He’s got to work just twice as 
hard, if he wants to keep everything in his 
own mind. But he aint afraid of work. 
That’s one good thing about him. And Miss 
Dewey has to keep step with the rest of us. 
But she don’t look like one that would take 
to it naturally. Such a pretty girl as that 
generally thinks she does enough when she 
looks her prettiest.” 

“* She’s a pretty girl,” said Corey, non-com- 
mittally. “ But I suppose a great many pretty 
girls have to earn their living.” 

“ Don’t any of ’em like to do it,” returned 
the book-keeper. “ They think it’s a hard- 
ship, and I don’t blame ’em. They have got 
a right to get married, and they ought to 
have the chance. And Miss Dewey's smart, 
too. She’s as bright as a biscuit. I guess 
she’s had trouble. I shouldn’t be much more 
than half surprised if Miss Dewey wasn’t 
Miss Dewey, or hadn’t always been. Yes, 
sir,” continued the book-keeper, who pro- 
longed the talk as they walked back to Lap- 
ham’s warehouse together, “I don’t know 
exactly what it is,—it isn’t any one thing in 
particular,—but I should say that girl had 
been married. I wouldn’t speak so freely to 
any of the rest, Mr. Corey,—I want you to 
understand that,—and it isn’t any of my 
business, anyway ; but that’s my opinion.” 

Corey made no reply, as he walked beside 
the book-keeper, who continued : 

“Tt’s curious what a difference marriage 
makes in people. Now, I know that I don’t 
look any more like a bachelor of my age than 
I do like the man in the moon, and yet I 
couldn’t say where the difference came in, to 
save me. And it’s just so with a woman. 
The minute you catch sight of her face, there’s 
something in it that tells you whether she’s 
married or not. What do you suppose it is ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Corey, 
willing to laugh away the topic. “And from 
what I read occasionally of some people who 
goabout repeating their happiness, I shouldn't 
say that the intangible evidences were always 
unmistakable.” 

“ Oh, of course,” admitted Walker, easily 
surrendering his position. “ All signs fail in 
dry weather. Hello! What's that?” He 
caught Corey by the arm, and they both 
stopped. 

At a corner, half a block ahead of them, the 
summer noon solitude of the place was broken 
by a bit of drama. Aman and woman issued 
from the intersecting street, and at the mo- 
ment of coming into sight the man, who 
looked like a sailor, caught the woman by the 
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arm, as if to detain her. A brief struggle en- 
sued, the woman trying to free herself, and 
the man half coaxing, half scolding. The 
spectators could now see that he was drunk ; 
but before they could decide whether it was 
a case for their inte:ference or not, the woman 
suddenly set both hands against the man’s 
breast and gave him a quick push. He lost 
his footing and tumbled into a heap in the 
gutter. The woman faltered an instant, as if 


to see whether he was seriously hurt, and then 
turned and ran. 

When Corey and the book-keeper reéntered 
the office, Miss Dewey had finished her lunch, 
and was putting a sheet of paper into her 
type-writer. She looked up at them with her 
eyes of turquoise blue, under her low white 
forehead, with the hair neatly rippled over it, 
and then began to beat the keys of her 
machine. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue historical relation of Christianity to 
popular amusements is one of antagonism. 
The philosophy of the church respecting the 
whole subject may be summed up in the cyn- 
ical counsel of Douglas Jerrold to persons 
about to marry, “ Don’t!” There have been 
contrary voices, and not a little practical dis- 
sent has found expression; but the tenor of 
the ecclesiastical utterances respecting amuse- 
ments has been prohibitory, not to say objur- 
gatory. In some of the sects a less stringent 
doctrine has been taught; but it is not very 
long since the average Protestant church-mem- 
ber took no diversion without some compunc- 
tions or questionings of conscience. John 
Bunyan’s experience was by no means excep- 
tional ; and the keen remorse which he expe- 
rienced at the time of his conversion for the 
awful wickedness of his youth — which awful 
wickedness consisted in ringing the bells in the 
church-tower, in dancing with the girls on the 
village green, and in playing the nefarious game 
of tip-cat — shows in what light all worldly 
amusements have been held by great numbers 
of Christians in the reformed churches. “ In 
the middle of a game of tip-cat,” says Ma- 
caulay, “ he paused and stood staring wildly 
upward, with his stick in his hand. He had 
heard a voice asking hira whether he would 
leave his sins and go to heaven, or keep his 
sins and go to hell; and he had seen an aw- 
ful countenance frowning on him from the 
sky.” When we reflect that this game of tip- 
cat was regarded by Bunyan as one of his 
darling sins, continuance in which would land 
him in perdition, and remember that it is none 
other than that innocuous diversion still played 
by small boys in the streets of our cities un- 
der the various titles of “cat” or “kitty ” or 
“shinny,” we discover how conventional the 
treatment of this subject has been, and what 
grievous burdens of ascetic self-denial have 
been bound upon men’s consciences. 

Doubtless this inveterate hostility to amuse- 


ments of all sorts is partly traditional, a sur- 
vival of that wholesome horror and righteous 
enmity with which the first Christians resisted 
the amusements in vogue throughout the 
Roman Empire. The frightful debaucheries 
and cruelties which constituted the sports of 
the Romans merited the holy indignation 
with which the disciples of the early days de- 
nounced them. The conflict of Christianity 
with heathenism began in this very arena. 
One of the broad lines of distinction which 
the Christians drew between themselves and 
their pagan neighbors was their refusal to 
attend the Roman games. When we know 
that the best actor was the one who could 
behave the most obscenely ; that the chariot 
races at the circus, where there were seats for 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand spec- 
tators, were deemed most successful when 
horses and men were killed in the contest; 
that the spectacles at the amphitheater de- 
rived all their relish from the butchery of 
gladiators by scores and hundreds in their 
battles with wild beasts and with one an- 
other ; that the public executions also offered 
a delectable entertainment for the populace, 
the condemned sometimes appearing “ in 
garments interwoven with threads of gold, 
and with crowns on their heads, when sud- 
denly flames burst from their clothing and 
consumed them,” all for the amusement of the 
people,—we are not disposed to find fault 
with the protest of the early Christians against 
the popular diversions. “ Bread and games!” 
was the cry of the Roman populace. “ Work 
and prayer!” was the watch-word of the Chris- 
tians. Against the indolence and savage fri- 
volity of the people about them, they lifted up 
their standard of industry and soberness. It 
was a great conflict on which they thus en- 
tered; and there was small opportunity for 
compromise or discrimination. The senti- 
ments and maxims which had their origin in 
this early warfare have been perpetuated in 
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the Church, and the judgments of the early 
Christians upon popular amusements have 
been repeated in modern times against sports 
altogether different from those of Rome in 
the first century. 

At the time of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, the hostility of the Puritans to popular 
amusements was even more bitter than that 
of the early Christians to the Roman games, 
though the reasons for this hostility were 
much less cogent. Doubtless there was good 
cause to protest against the roystering sports 
of that period. The desecration of the Lord’s 
Day by noisy and wanton pastimes was com- 
mon everywhere, and this called forth their 
loudest protest. But when they entered upon 
their crusade against the diversions of the 
people, they became so extravagant in their 
judgments, including in their denunciations 
so many harmless things and failing so ut- 
terly to preserve any moral perspective in 
their teachings, that they never could have 
carried with them the consciences of intelli- 
gent persons, Those who were trained in 
their own households and who were sub- 
jected to the strenuous pressure of their pub- 
lic opinion could be brought to adopt their 
theories. By an educational process as care- 
ful and insistent as that, for example, to 
which John Stuart Mill was subjected, a child 
can be made to believe or to disbelieve almost 
anything. Bunyan was not a fool, yet he 
honestly thought that he was in danger of 
being sent to hell for playing tip-cat. By such 
rigid training the Puritans did create in the 
minds that were brought under their influence 
the strong belief that every species of amuse- 
ment was sinful; and this theory they en- 
forced with all the fervor of religious enthusi- 
asm, and, when they were able, by all the 
power of the State. But it was only from 
those who had been subjected from childhood 
to the pressure of this intense philosophy that 
any steady conformity to its rules could be 
expected. Nature and reason were against 
it. The utter disproportion of its judgments 
must soon. become evident. The moralist to 
whom the dancing of the boys and girls around 
the May-pole on the village green isa “ horri- 
ble vice’’; who cries out, with old Stubbes, 
“ Give over your occupations, you pipers, you 
fiddlers, you musicians, you tabretters, and you 
fluters, and all other of that wicked brood,” 
holding that “ sweet music at the first delight- 
eth the ears, but afterward corrupteth and de- 
praveth the mind”; who damns the simplest 
and most wholesome sports quite as roundly 
as the worst debaucheries, — will soon find him- 
self speaking to a limited audience. If it be 
true, as Knight tells us, that “drinking, dic- 
ing, bear-baiting, cock-fighting —the coarsest 
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temptations to profligacy—were not such 
abominations in the eyes of the Puritans as 
“stage plays, interludes, and comedies,” then 
the Puritans ought to have lost their influence 
with the English people. 

Macaulay’s remark that the Puritans op- 
posed bear-baiting less because it gave pain 
to the bear than because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators, has often been quoted as an 
example of his vicious fondness for antithe- 
sis ; but it is by no means clear that the cyn- 
icism lacks justice. Many a Puritan did think 
merriment a worse sin than cruelty to animals. 
The story of the Highlander who reported 
that he saw, on the Sabbath, men and women 
walking along the streets of Edinburgh, and 
“smiling as if they were perfectly happy,” 
adding, “It was an awfu’ sight! ” illustrates 
the view of life which was taken by the more 
strenuous Puritans. Knight says that the 
Judicious Hooker’s statement about the Ana- 
baptists was indirectly pointed at them: “ Ev- 
ery word otherwise than severely and sadly 
uttered seemed to pierce like a sword through 
them. If any man were pleasant, their man- 
ner was fervently with sighs to repeat those 
words of our Saviour Christ, ‘ Woe be to you 
which now laugh, for ye shall lament.’” 

That this overstrained asceticism of the 
Puritans was excusable, in view of the ex- 
cesses against which they testified, may be 
freely admitted ; albeit the reveling Cavaliers 
might doubtless claim some similar mitigation 
of their condemnation, in view of the rigors 
of the Roundheads. Each party was driven 
into worse extremes by the extravagances of 
the other. The philosophy of life which un- 
derlay the Puritan regimen has given way 
slowly. Down to the present generation it 
has been the received doctrine in most of the 
reformed churches, that all “worldly pleas- 
ures” ought to be eschewed. If personal 
testimony may be offered, the writer remem- 
bers very well that, when a boy of twelve, he 
mentally debated the question of conversion, 
under the impression that the change involved 
the sacrifice of base-ball, and base-ball was 
then an innocent game. This impression was 
gained in the religious services upon which 
he was a constant attendant. It is true that 
at that time, and long before, members of 
churches did engage to some extent in sport 
and merriment, but generally under some pro- 
test of conscience, and with the feeling that the 
indulgence was a charge against their piety. 
The ideal Christian of the reformed churches 
was a man who had no use for any kind of di- 
version, and whose neighbors would have been 
shocked if they had seen him unbending in a 
merry game. The only enjoyment deemed 
strictly legitimate for the eminent saint was re- 
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ligious rapture —the “awful mirth ” described 
by Dr. Watts in his psalms. It was the implicit, 
if not the avowed, doctrine of‘the Church, that 
all kinds of diversions were substitutes for this 
holy ecstasy, and as such sinful. It was said, 
indeed, in sermons and in songs, that 


“Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less”’; 


but by this was meant that the pleasure to 
be found in prayer and meditation, and in 
the anticipation of heaven, was superior to 
the “ worldly” pleasures abandoned; not that 
the common diversions of life could them- 
selves be continued and sanctified. The time 
is within the memory of many of those who 
will read this essay, when ministers first be- 
gan to say frequently and freely that a long 
face and an ascetic habit were not signs of 
saintliness. Those who were so bold as to 
make these assertions in the pulpit were re- 
garded at first as somewhat erratic; it was 
not easy for the average Christian to com- 
prehend that a genuine piety could consist 
with cheery manners and a hearty joy in the 
good things of this life. 

Out of this traditional estimate of the na- 
ture of religion, and its relation to what is 
known as the secular life, came the maxims 
which the Church for many years applied to 
amusement. It is needless to say that these 
maxims are obsolete. In this case, at any 
rate, prohibition has not prohibited. The 
parson, with the pitchfork of excommunica- 
tion, has not prevailed over nature. The rig- 
orous rule of the Puritan, long enforced by 
the most tremendous motives, is utterly 
broken, and will not in our day be restored. 

Failing to prohibit, the Church has now for 
some time undertaken to regulate amusements 
by drawing the line between the clean and 
the unclean. Certain diversions have been 
allowed, and certain others forbidden. Much 
casuistry of a dubious sort has been expended 
on this discussion; the questions whether 
dancing is sinful, and whether billiards are 
worse than croquet, and whether cards are 
always an abomination, and whether church- 
members ought to be disciplined for attending 
the theater or the opera, have been widely 
and hotly debated; most of us have had a 
hand in the threshing of this chaff. Whether 
these controversies have aided greatly in the 
formation of a sound public opinion on this 
subject may well be doubted ; the grounds on 
which the permission of some amusements 
and the prohibition of others have been rested 
are often inconsistent and irrational ; and the 
Church would be far wiser to give over these 
questions of casuistry, and insist upon a few 
general principles, such as these : 


1. Amusement is not an end, but a means 
—a means of refreshing the mind and replen- 
ishing the strength of the body; when it 
begins to be the principal thing for which 
one lives, or when, in pursuing it, the mental 
powers are enfeebled and the bodily health 
impaired, it falls under just condemnation. 

2. Amusements that consume the hours 
which ought to be sacred to sleep are, there- 
fore, censurable. 

3- Amusements that call us away from 
work which we are bound to do are pernicious, 
just to the extent to which they cause us to 
be neglectful or unfaithful. 

4. Amusements that rouse or stimulate mor. 
bid appetites or unlawful passions, or that 
cause us to be restless or discontented, are 
always te be avoided. 

5 Any indulgence in- amusement which 
has a tendency to weaken our respect for the 
great interests of character, or to loosen our 
hold on the eternal verities of the spiritual 
realm, is, so far forth, a damage to us. 

These principles will apply to all kinds of 
amusements, but the application must be made 
by individuals. Parents must reduce these 
principles to rules for the guidance of their 
children, for the power to comprehend and 
use principles is only gradually gained; chil- 
dren do not always possess it ; authority rather 
than reason must often be their guide. But 
the Church must use reason rather than 
authority; and the pulpit can do no better 
than faithfully to enforce some such general 
maxims as I have suggested. Whatever the 
Church can do in the regulation of amuse- 
ments, can best be done by this method. 

But is this all that the Church has to do with 
the amusements of the people ? Is its function 
fulfilled, in this important realm of human con- 
duct, by repressing or regulating the diver- 
sions of the people,— by preventing excess and 
abuse? Has the Church no positive duties 
to perform in providing popular amusement? 

Let me say at the outset that the churches 
are doing already all that they ought to do in 
the way of furnishing amusements of various 
kinds in connection with their own organiza- 
tions and in their own houses of worship. The 
church sociable has become a recognized in- 
stitution ; and, in spite of certain scandalous 
reports, its influence, on the whole, has been 
salutary. It is certain, however, that the 
churches have gone fully as far in this direction 
as it is safe for them to go. Itis not the business 
of the Church to organize dramatic troupes 
or minstrel companies for the amusement of 
the people in its own edifice. The proper 
function of the Church is that of teaching and 
moral influence ; and when it goes extensively 
into the show business, it is apt to lose its 
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hold upon the more serious interests with 
which it is charged. The duty of the Church, 
with respect to the provision and direction 
of popular amusements, will be discharged, 
if at all, as its duty to the unfortunates of the 
community is discharged,—by inspiring and 
forming outside agencies to do this very thing. 
The hospitals and the asylums are the work 
of the Church; it is neither economical nor 
desirable that each church should undertake 
to provide in connection with its own edifice, 
and under the care of its own officers, a hos- 
pital, an asylum for the insane, and a home 
for the friendless. When it is said that the 
Church ought to provide wholesome diversions 
for the people, it is meant, therefore, that 
the Church ought to stir up the intelligent and 
benevolent men and women under its influence 
to attend to this matter, and ought to make 
them feel that this is one of the duties resting 
on them as Christians. And the question now 
before us is whether any such obligation as 
this is now resting on the Church; whether 
this is a field which Christian philanthropy 
can and should enter and cultivate. In an- 
swering this question several considerations 
must be borne in mind. 

1. Popular amusement is a great fact. A 
large share of the people are seeking amuse- 
ment of one sort or another continually. In 
every city or considerable town the opera- 
houses, the concert-halls, the rinks, the mu- 
seums, the beer-gardens, as well as many lower 
and less reputable places of diversion, are al- 
ways open and generally well patronized. It 
is probable that more persons attend places 
of amusement than attend church ; or, rather, 
that there is a larger number of persons in 
almost any large town or city who seldom or 
never attend any place of worship, than of 
those who seldom or never visit any place of 
amusement. The places of amusement are 
generally open six or seven days in the week, 
while most churches are open only two or 
three days. Even the poorest people, those 
who obtain but a meager subsistence by their 
labor, and who often appeal to their neighbors 
for charity, spend a good part of their scanty 
earnings for amusements. A family, known 
to the writer, that sold the last feather pillows 
in the house for money to go to the circus, is 
atypeofalargeclass. Church-goingis a luxury 
too expensive for multitudes who spend three 
times as much as a seat in church would cost 
on the theater and the variety show. 

2. The business of amusement constitutes 
a great financial interest. An army of men 
and women get their living by providing di- 
version for the people. Millions of dollars are 
invested in buildings, furniture, instruments, 
equipage, scenery, animals, vehicles, and appli- 


ances of all sorts, devoted tothis purpose. Busy 
brains are all the while contriving new forms 
of diversion that shall prove attractive to the 
people and remunerative to their projectors. 
Large fortunes are made by successful mana- 
gers; indeed, the capital of a millionaire is 
required for the handling of some of our great 
popular amusements. This liberal outlay and 
this enterprising provision involve a general 
and large expenditure of money on the part 
of the people. In one inland city of sixty 
thousand inhabitants there are two opera- 
houses. In each of these there is an average 
of five performances a week during the sea- 
son, which lasts about forty weeks. Four hun- 
dred performances a year, withaverage receipts 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, give us one 
hundred thousand dollars expended for amuse- 
ments every year in these two houses — more 
than is paid for the support of all the Protest- 
ant churches in the city. A base-ball club 
in the same city received during the last sea- 
son, for gate money, about twenty thousand 
dollars. Add all the money that was paid for 
diversions of various sorts at the other halls, 
and the rinks, and the public gardens of the 
city; all that was taken by several circuses 
and other outdoor shows; all that was devoted 
to billiards, and to dances, and to horse-races, 
and to a multitude of other amusements, 
more or less refined,—and it can be easily seen 
that the amusement bill of a city of this size 
must reach a formidable figure. Not count- 
ing the cost of drink or debauchery, which is 
not properly reckoned against amusements,— 
counting only the expense of what may be 
fairly classed among the diversions of the 
people,—we see that a large share of their 
earnings is devoted to this purpose. Complaint 
is sometimes made of the cost of education 
and of religious privileges; but it is safe to 
say that the people of this country spend 
every year for amusements more than they 
pay for their schools, and three times as much 
as they pay for their churches. 

3. Amusement is not only a great fact and 
a great business interest, it is also a great 
factor in the development of the national 
character. If a wise philanthropist could 
choose between making the laws of any peo- 
ple and furnishing their amusements, it would 
not take him long to decide. The robust vir- 
tues are nurtured under the discipline of 
work ; if the diversions can be kept healthful, 
a sound national life will be developed. The 
ideals of the people are shaped, and their 
sentiments formed, to a large extent, by pop- 
ular amusements. It is claimed that the drama 
renders important service to public morality 
in this direction ; but the claim can hardly be 
allowed. A careful collection and analysis, 
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by a well-known clergyman, of the plays pro- 
duced at the leading theaters of Chicago dur- 
ing a given period, clearly indicated that the 
actual drama is far from being a great teacher 
of morality. Doubtless many plays are pro- 
duced whose moral lesson is helpful and 
stimulating; but it cannot be claimed that 
the preponderance of the influence of the 
drama is on the side of virtue. It is conceiv- 
able that the drama might be a great friend 
of morality; it is possible that it will be one 
day , it is undeniable that there are a few 
noble men and women now upon the stage 
who are doing what they can to lift up its 
standards ; it is not necessary to indulge in 
any sweeping censures when we speak of it; 
but it is quite clear that this form of popular 
amusement, as at present administered, tends 
to the degradation rather than the elevation 
of the people. It is not only nor chiefly by 
the questionable morality of many of the 
plays that this injury is done; it is by their 
flippancy, their silliness, their sensationalism, 
their unreality. Their effect upon the intellect 
is like that produced by the reading of the 
most trashy novels, only more debilitating. 
So far as the drama is concerned, therefore, 
I fear that it must be said that the net result 
of its influence upon the national character is 
injurious rather than beneficial. And the 
same thing must be said of popular amuse- 
ments in general, as at present organized and 
conducted. Although the people receive 
much wholesome refreshment and innocent 
pleasure from the diversions now provided 
for them, yet the effect of these amusements, 
as a whole, upon their minds and their morals 
and their physical health, is not salutary. I 
am not inclined to pessimism on this or any 
other subject, and I am able to look without 
horror on many diversions commonly regarded 
as wholly pernicious: yet careful observation 
of the effect of the popular amusements upon 
the people at large leads me to believe that 
the balance of their influence is on the side 
of injury. They are a great factor in the life 
of the people, but their product, on the whole, 
is evil; they do much good, but more harm. 

4. Seeing that amusement is so large an 
element in the life of the people, seeing that 
it lays so heavy a tax on their resources and 
affects their character so powerfully, the ques- 
tions naturally arise: How is it managed ? 
By whom is it furnished ? How much of in- 
telligence and of philanthropic purpose enters 
into the plans of those who provide the amuse- 
ments of the people ? 

Concerning the class of persons who devote 
their lives to the business of amusing the 
people, it is not best to make any unqualified 
statements. Among them are many who are 
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exemplary in their conduct, and who would 
never engage in any enterprise the tendency 
of which would be immoral or degrading. 
But if what has been said is true, that the 
preponderance of the influence of the popular 
amusements is on the side of evil, then it is 
reasonable to conclude that the majority of 
those who furnish them are not persons of 
exalted character. As a matter of fact, the 
business of diverting the people is largely in 
the hands of men and women whose moral 
standards are low, whose habits are vicious, 
and whose influence upon those with whom 
they come in contact must be evil. It is to 
people chiefly of this class that this most im- 
portant interest of life is intrusted. 
When we ask on what basis the business 
of amusement is conducted, the answer is that 
it rests almost wholly on a pecuniary basis, 
The main interest of those who furnish it is a 
pecuniary interest. The principle that regu- 
lates it is the principle of supply and demand; 
and this principle is interpreted, as we have 
seen, by persons who would not be likely to 
discover a demand for diversions of an elevat- 
ing nature, if there were such a demand. 
The question now arises whether this great 
interest of human life ought to be left to settle 
itself in this manner, by the law of supply and 
demand. It may be wise to allow the material 
interests of men to adjust themselves accord- 
ing to this law. But amusement is not one 
of the material interests of men. Man’s need 
of amusement is one of the needs of his higher 
nature —his spirit, as well as of his body ; his 
use of amusement affects his mind and his 
character directly and powerfully. And what- 
ever may be said about the introduction of 
the principle of good-will into the business 
of producing and distributing commodities, 
there can be no question, when you enter the 
realm where those forces are at work by which 
character is produced, that the principle of 
good-will must come in, and must be allowed 
to rule. If this is true, the business of provid- 
ing amusement for the people ought not to be 
merely or mainly a mercenary business; the 
intelligence, the conscience, and the benevo- 
lence of the community ought to recognize 
this realm of amusement as belonging to them, 
and ought to enter in and take possession. 
Does the Church leave the religious wants 
of the community to be provided for under 
the law of supply and demand? Is it supposed 
that this matter will properly regulate itself; 
that the people will call for what they need and 
get it ; that no care is so be exercised and no ef- 
fort made to provide wise and safe religious 
teaching for them? By no means. It 1s as- 
sumed to be the function of the Church to 
provide Christian institutions and Christian 
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instruction for the people; to spread the gospel 
feast before them and send forth the invita- 
tions to them; not to wait and see what they 
would like, and give them what they may ask 
for; not to leave this matter to be attended to 
by those who seek to make gain of godliness. 
How is it with the intellectual wants of the 
community ? Does the State leave these to 
be supplied under the economical law? Is it 
imagined that the people will get all the edu- 
cation that they need if they are left to pro- 
vide it for themselves, irregularly and spas- 
modically, according to their own notions of 
what they want? Notatall. The intelligence 
and philanthropy of the best citizens, express- 
ing themselves in the laws of the state, provide 
education for the people, build school-houses, 
organize systems of education, employ teach- 
ers, Offering thus to the public a large and 
wise and constant supply Of one of their 
deepest needs. It may be said that the pro- 
vision is only a response to the popular de- 
mand, but this is not true. The great motive 
power of education is not the cry of igno- 
rance; it is the offer of intelligence. How is 
it in our homes? Is the education of our 
children the result of their call for learning, 
or of our constant and insistent proffer of 
learning to them? Here and there is a child 
that hungers for useful knowledge; but the 
great majority need to have this hunger cre- 
ated in them, and need to have it stimulated 
continually by a wise and patient presenta- 
tion to them of the knowledge which we 
wish them to acquire. Thus all popular edu- 
cation proceeds, and has always proceeded, 
from am altruistic motive. The demand has 
been created by furnishing the supply; it is 
the intelligence, the conscience, the patriot- 
ism, the philanthropy of the best citizens — 
not always of the richest citizens — that have 
taken this business of education in hand and 
managed it for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple. A large part of the work of education — 
the work of school-boards, and trustees, and 
visitors —is done gratuitously. Philanthropy 
is not the sole motive in the work of educa- 
tion ; the self-regarding motives have large 
scope among teachers as well as pupils; but 
the philanthropic element is an integral ele- 
ment in all our best educational work. Be- 
nevolence is one of the forces that keep the 
machinery in motion. Education deserves 
always to rank as one of the great missionary 
enterprises. The best reward of the faithful 
teacher is not his salary, but the consciousness 
that he is rendering a valuable service to those 
whom he instructs and to the state. When a 
prominent educator announced, not long ago, 
his purpose of abandoning his profession that 
he might devote himself to the getting of 
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money, a murmur of indignant comment was 
heard from the noble fraternity of teachers. 
Among them are thousands who fully appre- 
ciate and adopt the saying of Professor 
Agassiz, that he had no time for money-mak- 
ing. If there are millions in the land to whom 
such a statement is incredible, and the man 
who makes it a hypocrite, this only indicates 
how deeply we have sunk into that abyss of 
mercantilism, wherein, as true prophets are 
warning us, the best elements of our national 
life are fast disappearing. A sorry day it will 
be for this land when the work of education is 
wholly or mainly done for mercenary reasons. 

Now, amusement, like education and relig- 
ion, is a real need of human beings — not so 
deep or vital a need as education or religion, 
but a real and constant need, and a need of the 
higher nature as well as of the lower; an in- 
terest that closely concerns their characters ; 
and it is almost as great a mistake to leave 
it to take care of itself, and to be furnished 
mainly by those who wish to make money 
out of it, and who have no higher motive, 
as it would be to leave education or religion 
to be cared for in that way. 

It is time that we begin to comprehend the 
idea that this is one of the great interests of 
human life which Christianity must claim 
and control—one of the kingdoms of the 
world which, according to the prophecy, are 
to “‘ become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” When these words are quoted, 
the thoughts of disciples are apt to fly off to 
Burmah and Siam and Timbuctoo; these are 
the kingdoms of this world that are to be Chris- 
tianized. Doubtless they are; but the text ought 
to mean more than this. It should signify 
that all the wide realms of human thought 
and action are to be brought under the sway 
of the King of righteousness ; that the king- 
dom of industry, and the kingdom of traffic, 
and the kingdom of politics, and the kingdom 
of amusement are all to be made subject to 
his law ; that all these great interests of men 
are to be brought under the empire of Chris- 
tian ideas and Christian forces; that instead 
of standing aloof from them and reproving 
and upbraiding them, Christianity is to enter 
into them and pervade them and transform 
them by its own vital energy. The duty of 
the Church with respect to popular amuse- 
ments is not done when it has lifted up its 
warning against the abuses that grow out of 
them, and laid down its laws of temperance 
and moderation in their use. It hasa positive 
function to fulfill in furnishing diversions that 
shall be attractive, and, at the same ‘time, 
pure and wholesome. This cannot be done, as 
we have seen, by the churches as churches, 
but it can be done by men and women into 
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whom they breathe their spirit, and whom 
they fill with their intelligence and good-will. 

When I say that it can be done, I speak of 
what I know and testify of what I have seen. 
The most remarkable success in the way of 
popular entertainment that I have ever wit- 
nessed has been achieved along the line which 
I have just been pointing out. And inasmuch 
as an ounce of experience is worth a pound 
of theory, I can do no better than to tell the 
story of one successful experiment in this field. 

The Cleveland Educational Bureau has 
closed its third season and issued its annual 
report. This enterprise owes its existence and 
its success to many men and women of good- 
will, who have heartily codperated in sustain- 
ing it, but chiefly to the ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm of Mr. Charles E. Bolton, its secretary 
and manager, to the literary skill and facility 
of Mrs. Bolton, and to the liberality of Mr. 
W.H. Doan, the treasurer, who owns and rents 
to the Bureau for a nominal price the People’s 
Tabernacle, in which its work is done. The plan 
of operations is varied slightly from yearto year, 
but the general design can be clearly indicated. 

The “ People’s Tabernacle ” is a plain but 
capacious assembly-room, built on leased land, 
and devoted to educational and religious pur- 
poses ; it boasts few decorations, and not much 
upholstery ; but it is clean, and well ventilated, 
and brilliantly lighted by electricity. A gallery 
runs around the hall, and the platform is 
pushed torward so near the center that the 
audience of four thousand or forty-five hun- 
dred hears a distinct speaker without difficulty. 
The platform is usually covered with a pro- 
fusion of potted plants; and handsome bou- 
quets of cut flowers in baskets and vases wait 
to be bestowed upon the performers at the 
end of the entertainment. 

The manager describes his evening’s pro- 
gramme as furnishing a “ fourfold intellectual 
treat.” Very little is said about diversion in 
connection with this enterprise; it is not 
called a bureau of amusement ; it is an educa- 
tional bureau. The appeal is wisely addressed 
to a higher principle than the mere craving 
for diversion ; and the recreation is incidental 
and secondary, as it ought always to be. If 
the Bureau announced itself as a purveyor of 
amusement, it would not amuse the people 
half so successfully as it does. The play has 
a better relish when it is brought in as the 
sauce of a more solid intellectual repast. It 
is a high compliment to the working people 
of Cleveland that is paid by the managers in 
the invitation to devote ten of their Saturday 
evenings, every winter, to the exercises of an 
Educational Bureau. The magnificent suc- 
cess of the entertainment shows how well the 
compliment is deserved. 
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The “fourfold intellectual treat” begins 
usually at a quarter before seven, with an 
excellent orchestral concert. During this time 
the audience is assembling, and by seven 
o’clock the building is packed to the walls. 
No reserved seats are sold : the motto is, “first 
come, first served.” Early comers are not even 
allowed to reserve seats for their friends. A 
large force of neatly dressed ushers assists in 
seating the audience. No single tickets are 
sold before a quarter past seven ; season-ticket 
holders have the exclusive right to the house 
up to that time. 

The orchestral concert ends with a grand 
chorus by the entire audience, which rises and 
joins, under the lead of a precentor, with the 
orchestra, the organ, and a trained choir, in 
singing one of the national hymns. 

Following this, at precisely a quarter past 
seven, is the “lecture-prelude,” which is gen- 
erally an off-hand address of half an hour on 
some scientific or practical subject. Among 
the topics treated in these lecture-preludes, | 
find these: “The Pyramids,” “Architecture 
Illustrated,” “ Wonders of the House we Live 
In,” “ Microscopic Objects Magnified,” “The 
Terminal Glacier— I}]ustrated,” “ Wrongs of 
Workingmen and How to Right Them.” 
Next is a “ singing-school,” in which a vigor- 
ous precentor, aided by the orchestra and the 
choir, leads the great congregation for ten or 
fifteen minutes in singing national hymns. 
The precentor drills them finely, singing-mas- 
ter-fashion ; he tells them how he wants the 
piece sung, and gets them to sing it as he 
wishes ; he divides them into choirs, and makes 
them sing antiphonally ; they have the words 
and music in their hands, and are able to join, 
as most of them do, heartily in the great chorus. 

After this comes the principal attraction of 
the evening, in the shape of popular lecture, 
dramatic reading, debate, or concert, which 
begins at eight o'clock precisely, and always 
closes promptly at half-past nine. Mr. Bolton 
himself has contributed several lectures of 
travel, finely illustrated with the stereopticon. 
A debate on Protection vs. Free Trade, be- 
tween Professor W. G. Sumner and Professor 
Van Buren Denslow, filled one evening last 
winter, and aroused the deepest interest. 
Another debate, between Mrs. Livermore and 
Professor Denslow, on the question whether 
women ought to vote, closed the recent course 
with great éclat. It is safe for the manager 
to promise any speaker who has something 
worth saying a cordial and appreciative hearing. 

During the last season, five illustrated 
lectures on the art of cooking were delivered 
by Miss Juliet Corson to an average audience 
of three thousand women. These lectures were 
free to the holders of season tickets; the ad- 








































































mission fee to those not members of the Bu- 
reau was fifteen cents, or fifty cents for the 
course. It is difficult to understand how 
Miss Corson could make herself intelligible 
to so large an audience, but we learn that her 
lectures were very successful, and that they 
were received with great enthusiasm. “Whole 
carcasses of animals,” says the report, “ were 
cut into suitable pieces on the platform, and 
all kinds of plain cooking were done.”- 

The Bureau also furnished during the 
summer ten open-air evening concerts on the 
public square, which were enjoyed by many 
thousands of people. 

Another important feature of the work is 
the circulation of useful literature. Each per- 
son who attends the winter’s entertainments 
receives on every evening a little book in 
paper covers, printed by the Bureau for its 
members. Four thousand of these little books 
—a whole wagon-load —are distributed every 
evening. They are continuously paged, and 
the advertisements upon the fly-leaves can be 
removed for binding. At the close of the 
course a Cleveland binder puts the series of 
ten pamphlets into neat red muslin covers for 
thirty-five cents. Each pamphlet contains 
about forty pages, and is devoted to the popu- 
larization of science, or to some sort of useful 
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Story of the Steam Engine”; an excellent 
little archzological essay on “ Early Man,” 
well illustrated ; a series of brief biographies 
of “Great Artists”; a crisp and sensible essay 
on “ Secrets of Success” (of which twenty-five 
thousand extra copies were distributed), and 
other similar matter. Each pamphlet contains 
also the national hymns sung by the great 
chorus on the evening of its distribution, and 
the programme for the evening. 

For all this, how much are the patrons of 
the Bureau required to pay? The season 
ticket, which admits to the ten “fourfold en- 
tertainments” onsuccessive Saturday evenings, 
comprising the ten orchestral concerts, the ten 
“ singing-schools,” the ten books, and the ten 
“special attractions” (popular lecture, elocu- 
tionary readings, debate, or grand concert), 
costs for this year one dollar and a quarter, or 
twelve and ahalf cents foreachevening. These 
tickets also admit to the course of lectures by 
Miss Corson, and from the proceeds of their 
salethe summer evening concerts are provided. 
In only one sense is the Bureau a gratuity. 
A great amount of unrewarded labor is per- 
formed in its behalf by the ladies and gentle- 
men who are directly interested in its manage- 
ment; and many of those who take part in 
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its entertainments volunteer their services. 
The “ lecture-preludes” are generally given 
by gentlemen of the city or the vicinity, who 
are glad to serve the Bureau, and whose care- 
fully soe ig ty addresses have been highly ap- 
preciated by the audience. Most of the 
“ special attractions,” however, come from a 
distance and cost money. But the sale of 
more than four thousand season tickets pays 
the expenses of the Bureau, and leaves a bal- 
ance in the treasury at the close of every sea- 
son. The people get a great deal for their 
money, but they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they pay for what they get—all but 
the good-will and kindly effort on their. behalf 
put forth by their employers and their neigh- 
bors, which money will not buy. 

I have spoken of the audience as com- 
posed mainly of workingmen and their fam- 
ilies. Last year three thousand two hundred 
season tickets were sold in the shops of 
Cleveland. When the work was begun, Mr. 
Bolton visited all the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments, obtained permission from the 
managers to have the men collected ten min- 
utes before the stroke of twelve, and then, in 
a brief speech, explained to them his plan. 
Tickets were placed on sale in the offices 
connected with the shops, the employers 
heartily codperating. The interest of the me- 
chanics was thus enlisted in the beginning, 
and although about four hundred school- 
teachers and a sprinkling of the dwellers on 
“ Algonquin Avenue ” may be counted in the 
evening audiences, they still consist, for the 
most part, of working people and their fam- 
ilies. Mr. Bolton says that many of the me- 
chanics carry their suppers to their shops on 
Saturdays, that they may be early at the 
Tabernacle in the evening. Few signs of this 
are visible from the platform, however; the 
audience seems to be clad in its Sunday 
clothes. It would be hard to find anywhere 
a company whose attire was neater, whose 
faces were brighter, whose behavior was more 
decorous, or whose appreciation of wit or 
eloquence was keener. It was my pleasure to 
look into the faces of these people for an hour 
and a half while two accomplished lady read- 
ers were entertaining them, anda more respon- 
sive audience I have rarely seen. It was an 
exquisite pleasure to sit and watch their 
movements, to note the eagerness with which 
they hung upon the lips of these gifted 
women, and the relish with which they list- 
ened to the interpretation of the master- 
pieces of English poetry and humor recited 
to them, and to feel the surges of pure and 
strong emotion that swept over the throng 
and broke continually at my feet in a sym- 
pathetic sigh, or in happy and wholesome 
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laughter. That it is an extremely well-be- 
haved audience will be understood when I 
say that it has abolished encores and the pan- 
demoniac practice of stamping the feet, and 
—ccce signum /—that it keeps its seat re- 
spectfully until the performence is concluded. 

It was impossible not to reflect that a large 
share of these thousands would, if it were 
not for this Bureau, be spending their Satur- 
day evenings in such places of amusement as 
might be open to them, admission to which 
would cost them three or four times as much 
as they pay at the Tabernacle; that the great 
majority of these would be places where their 
minds would be debauched and their mor- 
als damaged; where they would find a tem- 
porary excitement, to be followed by disgust 
and ennui; where they would receive no 
wholesome impulses and gain no new thoughts; 
and where they would often have their preju- 
dices roused and their hearts inflamed against 
their more prosperous neighbors; forthe cheap 
theater is one of the mouth-pieces of the com- 
munist and the pétroleuse. Now they are 
brought together in this great assembly, that 
is itself an inspiration, and, in its decorum, its 
self-restraint, and its good-nature, an incarnate 
Gospel; good music charms their ears; a 
profusion of flowers on the platform delights 
their eyes; they join in the national songs, 
and their best emotionsare aroused ; they listen 
to the kindling words of poet or orator or 
teacher, and are instructed and quickened ; 
they rejoice in this ample and admirable sup- 
ply of one of their deepest wants, and recog- 
nize the benevolence that has devised it, and 
their hearts are filled with a kindlier feeling 
toward all their fellow-men. They go home 
sober, with all their week’s earnings in their 
pockets, and a little book to read in which 
they will find something to divert and en- 
lighten them ; and they are much more likely 
to be found in church the next day than if 
they had spent the Saturday night in the beer- 
garden or at the variety show. A free gospel 
service is held in the Tabernacle every Sun- 
day afternoon, and the attendance upon this 
service has greatly increased since the Edu- 
cational Bureau was organized. 

I have thus endeavored to set down a plain 
account of what seems to me a most wise and 
noble Christian enterprise. A charity it is 
not, in the ordinary acceptation of that word, 
and it is all the more charitable because it is 
not a charity, and because it pays its own ex- 
penses ; but it is one of those effective appli- 
cations of Christianity to the social needs of 
men that we may expect to see becoming more 
and more common in the future. It is doubtful 
whether any revival services held in Cleveland 
during the winter help so efficiently in the 


Christianization of the people as do the enter- 
tainments given at the Tabernacle. Applied 
Christianity is what the world wants, and this 
is Christianity applied to one of the great in- 
terests of human life. 

Whether Mr. Bolton’s enterprise is indebted 
to any hint from Dr. Holland, I have not 
heard him say; but readers of this magazine 
have not forgotten the story of “ Nicholas 
Minturn,” nor the experiments of the hero in 
entertaining the people of the “ Beggars’ 
Paradise,” in the “ Atheneum.” The fiction 
with which the name of Nicholas is connected 
is far less remarkable than the facts which I 
have just recited; the enterprise of the novel 
was undertaken in behalf of a more degraded 
class of persons; but the ideal of the story 
and the achievement of the Bureau are iden- 
tical; both show us Christianity at work in 
the same field, turning the love of diversion 
into a pure channel and making it aid in the 
enlightenment and elevation of the people. 

The fiction was plausible enough, but the 
accomplished fact admits of no gainsaying. 
What has been done in Cleveland can be 
done in every city and large town in this 
country. The scheme may well be varied; 
the application of the principle calls for in- 
genuity and practical sense ; methods that are 
successful in one city would need modification 
to fit them to the conditions of another ; but the 
purpose is easily understood, and the main 
idea can be realized, with the expenditure of 
very little money, wherever there are men of 
good-will who will give to the enterprise the 
necessary thought and care. It cannot be done 
without work; nothing important is accom- 
plished without large expenditure of time and 
effort ; but it is work that bringsina large return. 

Some of the conditions of success in such 
an enterprise may be readily named : 

1. Alarge and cheerful hall. That the prices 
may be low, the audience must be large. 

2. A capable manager. Enthusiasm, good 
temper, fertility of resource, and sympathy 
with the people are among his qualifications. 

3. Variety in the entertainment, with no 
hitches or wearying pauses between the parts. 
The movement must be swift and sure. 

4. Punctuality and business-like thorough- 
ness in the management. Begin and end on 
the minute. Give exactly what you promise, 
or, if that be impossible, what will be recog- 
nized as a full equivalent. 

An institution of this nature, wisely man- 
aged, would quickly prove itself to be a sem- 
inary of sacred and benign influences, and an 
agency more potent than many laws in the 
preservation of peace and the reformation of 


the public morals. 
Washington Gladden. 
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HOW SQUIRE COYOTE BROUGHT FIRE TO THE CAHROCS, 





“HOUSED IT SAFE WITH TWO BELDAMS DIRE.” 


In the beginning Chareya made fire 

(That is, the Cahrocs say so), 

Housed it safe with two beldams dire, 

And meant to have it stay so. 

But the Cahrocs declared that fire should 
be free, 

Not jealously kept under lock and key. 

Crafty Squire Coyote, 

— Counselor of note, he,— 

Just such ja case he was meant for: 

Forthwith-his honor was sent for. 


Squire Coyote came. On hearing the case, 
The cunningest smile passed over his face ; 
Then, slyly winking, 
In the midst of his thinking 
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He stopt, stopt short. 

An emphatic snort, 

And said he: “ Tight spot, 

’Twere vain to conceal it: 

Very sorry you're in it. 

But, though tight as a Gordian knot, 

What are you "bout 

That you don’t get out? 

It’s only the work of a minute: 

The way to get fire is to — séea/ it.” 

Squire Coyote was right—every Cahroc 
knew it, 

But (bless them!) how were they going to 
do it? 

“ Ah!” said Coyote, 

Stroking his goatee 
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“AWAY HE FLEW.” 


And taking his hat, 

“ Let me ’tend to that.” 

Then, airily bowing to left and right, 

He scampered away, and was out of sight. 


Fire for the Cahroc nation! 

Coyote made preparation. 

From the land of the Cahrocs afar to the 
East 

—The rogue, he knew every inch of the 
road — 

Was stationed, now here, now there, a beast, 

All the way to the hut where the hags abode. 

The weaklings farthest off he put, 

The strong ones nearest the witches’ hut ; 

And lastly, hard by the guarded den, 

Placed one of the sinewy Cahroc men. 


This done, up he trotted, and tapped, 
The gentlest possible, rapped 


At the old crones’ smoky door. 

“Beg pardon for being so bold; 

Fact is, I am numb with cold: 

Pray give me a bed on your floor.” 

The trick succeeded; they let him in, 
And, snug at the feet of the beldams dire, 
He stretched his length to the open fire. 


Not long he lay, when, oh, the din, 
The drubbing sudden heard outside! 
Such a bumping and banging, 

Such a whacking and whanging! 

“Ttch to your skins!” the witches cried, 
And rushed from the hut to see 

What the horrible noise could be. 


Now, it was only the Cahroc man 

Playing his part of Coyote’s plan ; 

But the simple old crones, you can well un- 
derstand, 
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Didn’t see through it, 
And, before they knew it, 


Coyote was off with a half-burnt brand. 


Twitcking and whisking it, 
Switching and frisking it, 
The best he knew, 

Away he flew, 

The Cahrocs’ laughter 

And the crones close after. 


And the race must soon be over. 

Race over? See there — who’s that ? 

Zounds! What a monstrous cat! 

It’s the cougar sprung from his cover. 

Ha, ha! All but from the head crone’s 
hand 

His jaws have rescued the precious brand, 

And he’s off like shot! 

“On time to a dot,” 


“HIS JAWS HAVE RESCUED THE PRECIOUS BRAND.” 


Over hill and dale, 

Like a comet's tail, 

Sweeps the borrowed brand 
Toward Cahroc-land. 

But the crones are fleet and strong, 
And it can’t be long 

Before Coyote is made to feel 
How wicked a thing it is to steal. 
His spindling pegs 

—Mere spider legs — 

Nature never designed ’em 


To match the big shanks behind ’em. 


He runs as never wolf ran; 
Every muscle and nerve, 

All his wild-wood verve, 

Is put to the strain; 

But, scratch it the fastest he can, 
The gray hags gain, 


Coughs Coyote, clearing the soot 

From his throat and the specks from his 
eyes ; 

“ Bravo, my gallant brute ! — 

And still the good fire flies!” 


Fly it had to. You wouldn’t believe old 
bones 

Could scuttle as now did the legs of the 
crones. 

The witches were marvelous fleet and 
strong, 

But, you see, the line of the beasts was too 
long: 

From the cougar the brand was passed to 
the bear, 

And so on down to the fox, to the hare, 

Thence on and on, till, flat in their tracks, 

The crones collapsed like empty sacks. 
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Thus the brand was brought from the bel- 
dams’ den 
Safe to the homes of the Cahroc men. 


And only two mishaps 

’Mongst all the scampering chaps 

That, each from the proper place, 

Took his turn in the fire-brand chase. 
The squirrel, as sudden he whirled, 
Turning a corner of stumps and bowlders, 
Burned his beautiful tail, so it curled 
Clean over his back, 

And scorched a brown track, 

Still seen (tail also) over his shoulders. 


The frog, poor thing! 

His was a harder fate. 

Small as smallest coal in the grate 

Was the brand when he got it. 

Jump and spring 

He did, till he thought it 

Was safe; when, pounce, like a stone, 
Fell the claws of the foremost crone. 

At last 

He was fast; 

No sort of use 

To try to get loose. 

His eyeballs bulged, his little heart thumped — 
’Most broke his ribs, so hard it bumped. 
So frightened he was, that, down to this day, 
He looks very much in the same scared way. 


The frog was caught, 
Was squeezed 

Till he wheezed ; 
But not too tight 
For just a mite 

Of ranine thought : 


TO A FACE AT 


TO A FACE AT A CONCERT. 


“ Co-roak, chug, choke, 

Granny Hag, good joke. 

Well you've followed it; 

So move up your hand 

And take your old brand”— 

Then he swallowed it! 

And before the crone could wholly recover 
From the sight of such a wonder, 

Slipping her fingers from under, 

He plunged into a pool all over. 

He had saved the brand, 

But the witch’s hand 

Still clutched his special pride and care — 
His tail, piteously wriggling there. 
Henceforth —he must grin and bear it — 
The tadpole alone was to wear it. 


At length, when the crones had gone, 
He sought an old log, and got on: 

“ Rather short of beauty, 

But I did my duty; 

That’s enough for a frog.” 

Then he spat on the log, 

Spat the swallowed spark 

Well into its bark. 


Fire, fire to your heart’s desire ; 

Fire, fire for the world entire: 

It’s free as air to everybody, 

White man or Cahroc, wise man or noddy. 


From the beldams’ den, 
A gift to all men, 
Coyote brought it. 

In the wettest weather 
Rub two sticks together, 
Presto — you’ve got it! 


John Vance Cheney. 


A CONCERT. 


WHEN the low music makes a dusk of sound 
About us, and the viol or far-off horn 
* Swells out above it like a wind forlorn, 
That wanders seeking something never found, 
What phantom in your brain, on what dim ground, 


Traces its shadowy lines ? 


What vision, born 


Of unfulfillment, fades in mere self-scorn, 

Or grows, from that still twilight stealing round ? 
When the lids droop and the hands lie unstrung, 

Dare one divine your dream, while the chords weave 

Their cloudy woof from key to key, and die,— 
Is it one fate that, since the world was young, 

Has followed man, and makes him half believe 

The voice of instruments. a human cry ? 


E. R. Sill, 
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Tue firm was in leather, down in “the 
Swamp,” and Mr. Orpiment used to ride 
down-town every morning from his house in 
Bank street, regular as the almanac, in a 
Bleecker street car. His house was one of 
those eminently respectable, high-stooped 
dwellings, between Fourth street and the old 
Greenwich road—quite the court end of 
what used to be Greenwich village three 
score years or so ago, and about as pleasant 
an abiding-place as you will find to-day in 
all the city of New York. This house was 
unnecessarily large for Mr. Orpiment’s family 
—for the whole of his family was himself; 
but as he seemed to be entirely satisfied with 
it, no one ventured to suggest to him that he 
had better move. Indeed, there were few 
people in the world who, knowing Mr. Orpi- 
ment, would have willingly ventured to sug- 
gest to him anything whatever, for he was 
not a person who took suggestions kindly. 
In point of fact, he usually took them with 
a snap. 

When young Orpiment, in a suggestive 
sort of way, observed modestly from under 
his blonde mustache that his uncle would be 
doing a good thing if he would rescind the 
edict under which he, young Orpiment, was 
going through the form of learning the leather 
business, and would permit him to betake 
himself to the study of Art.—when young 
Orpiment made this suggestion, I say, Mr. 
Orpiment fell into such a rage that his 
counting-house—large though it was and 
small though he was — would not hold him ; 
in his wrath he strode out into his warehouse, 
among the kips and hides, and used language 
in their presence strong enough to tan them. 
The upshot of the matter was that young 
Orpiment was given twenty-four hours in 
which to make up his mind whether he would 
stick to leather and his bread and butter, or 
be an infernal idiot (such was Mr. Orpiment’s 
unparliamentary language) and starve among 
his paint-pots. And young Orpiment, his 
crisp blonde hair fairly bristling with deter- 
mination, every muscle in his large, well-built 
body tense with energy, in something less 
than twenty-four seconds elected for starva- 
tion and the pots of paint. 

But for all his high temper and defiant way 
of dealing with things, there was one thing 
that Mr. Orpiment could not deal with de- 
fiantly. One morning — only a few weeks after 
this battle royal of the paint-pots had been 
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fought—to the astonishment of all the people 
in Bank street, his front door did not open at 
precisely twenty-seven minutes after eight 
o’clock; and the conductor of the Bleecker 
street car concluded that in some mysterious 
way he must have got ahead of his schedule, 
because at 8.30 Mr. Orpiment was not stand- 
ing, like a block-signal, with his neatly-folded 
umbrella thrust out straight before him, at the 
Bank street crossing ; and Mr. Gamboge got 
into a nervous fluster, and said that he knew 
that something must be wrong, when the 
counting-house clock struck nine and Mr. 
Orpiment did not make his appearance, as 
was his invariable custom, between the sixth 
stroke and the seventh. And something was 
wrong: Mr. Orpiment was dead. 

As through all his life Mr. Orpiment had 
been setting himself to go off, like an alarm 
clock, at definitely determined points in the 
future, so did he carry this habit into the 
testamentary disposition of his estate. His 
will, so to speak, was double-barreled. The 
first barrel went off immediately upon his de- 
cease, and, as it were, set the alarm. After 
devising certain small legacies to a few friends 
and dependants, to be paid out of accruing 
income, and a round ten thousand dollars in 
Government bonds to the Protestant Home 
for Half-Orphans,—an institution in which, 
for many years, Mr. Orpiment had taken the 
liveliest interest, probably because in his 
early life he had been a half-orphan himself, 
and knew how very disagreeable it was,— 
after these rational and commendable be- 
quests, the will took a new departure, and the 
rest of it was as eccentric and as arbitrary as 
even Mr. Orpiment himself had been; and 
that is saying a good deal. 

It declared that all the rest, residue, and 
remainder of Mr. Orpiment’s estate, real and 
personal, whatsoever and wheresoever, was 
given, devised, and bequeathed unto his ex- 
ecutors,— Mr. Gamboge and Mr. Mangan 
Brown were the executors,— in trust, to col- 
lect and receive the income thereof, and to 
pay thereout all necessary charges and ex- 
penses, and to invest the surplus income each 
year, and toadd thesame tothe principal of Mr. 
Orpiment’s estate, and thus to reinvest and 
accumulate for the period of five years after 
Mr. Orpiment’s decease; and at the expira- 
tion of the said period, to hold the said prin- 
cipal, with its additions and accumulations, 
upon the further trusts set out in a codicil 
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to this Mr. Orpiment’s will, which codicil 
would be found in the top drawer of the 
small fire-proof safe in Mr. Orpiment’s li- 
brary ; and (here was the queerest part of all) 
that until the expiration of the said five years 
this codicil was not to be opened under any 
circumstances whatsoever. The will further 
provided that until the five years should be 
ended Mr. Gamboge should carry on the 
business of the firm under the firm name; 
and, in an extremely peremptory clause, he 
was forbidden to give employment, in any 
shape or way, to young Orpiment. Theleather 
business and the art business, the will stated 
dryly, were inharmonious; and inasmuch as 
young Orpiment had chosen the latter, the 
testator wished to leave him entirely free to 
carry it on undisturbed by the claims of the 
former upon his thought and time. 

With this parting shot the will ended, as a 
sailor would say, short — without giving, save 
as such was to be found in the tidy legacy 
to the Protestant half-orphans, the least hint 
or suggestion as to what was to become of 
Mr. Orpiment's fortune at the end of the five 
years ; without throwing the faintest ray of 
light upon the mystery that all this waiting 
and trust-creating involved. It was as queer 
a will as ever went to probate ; indeed, had 
there been anybody besides young Orpiment 
to contest it, the probabilities are that it would 
not have been admitted to probate at all. 
But young Orpiment was Mr. Orpiment’s 
sole kinsman ; and, as matters stood just then, 
his pride was so thoroughly up that had he 
been called upon to choose between breaking 
the will and breaking his own neck, he would 
have chosen the latter alternative with all 
possible celerity. 

And so, although he was dead and buried, 
Mr. Orpiment had arranged matters in such a 
fashion that for these five years at least it by no 
means could be said with any sort of truthful- 
ness that he had perished from off the earth. 


Axout this time there was not a happier 
family in all Greenwich, nor anywhere else, 
for that matter, than the Browns. Mr. Man- 
gan Brown, in the large-hearted way that be- 
came his big body and big voice, and acting, 
of course, with the warm approval of Miss 
Caledonia, had urged Vandyke and Rose so 
heartily to bring the baby and come and live 
with them, that a refusal really was quite out 
of the question. So it came to pass that Mr. 
Mangan Brown, without the perceptible quiver 
of so much as an eyelash, signed a check 
big enough to pay for one of those delight- 
ful houses, with gardens in front of them, 
and broad verandas all the way up to their 
third stories, in West Eleventh street — which 
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also is a part of Greenwich village, as may be 
mentioned for the information of the mass of 
New Yorkers who know nothing of New 
York. 

And in this pretty home, one bright May 
day, when the trees and gardens were glad 
in their fresh loveliness of delicious green, 
they all harmoniously took up their abode. 
Mr. Mangan Brown had the second-story 
front, and Miss Caledonia and Verona had 
the two second-story backs, and the third 
floor was given over to the baby and Vandyke 
and Rose. If anything could make brighter 
the bright spring-time, it was the sight of Rose 
and the baby on the veranda in the early 
morning sunlight— Rose, prettier than ever, 
laughing delightedly at the baby’s earnest 
efforts to reach out over the row of flower- 
pots, and clutch the swaying branches of the 
trees. Before going to his big studio on Four- 
teenth street, to begin the work of the day, 
Van liked to smoke his after-breakfast pipe 
on the veranda and contemplate this pretty 
picture. 

In the two years which had slipped away 
since his marriage a good deal more than he 
ever had dared even to hope for had come to 
pass. Thanks to his own pluck and hard 
work, which had won for him Uncle Man- 
gan’s substantial backing, he now was as suc- 
cessful an artist as there was to be found in 
all New York. At times, in contemplation of 
his good fortune, he was rather more than 
half inclined to think that he must be some- 
body else; an excess of mysticism that Rose 
resolutely refused to countenance — for in 
such a case who was she married to? she 
pertinently asked. As to Mr. Mangan Brown, 
from being rather a grumpy sort of an old 
fellow, he had come to be positively beaming 
—a sort of overgrown fairy godfather, as it 
were, to the whole household. Not even the 
most remote allusion did he now make to the 
commercial rather than natural genesis of 
Miss Caledonia’s back hair; and by this sign 
Miss Caledonia knew that he had experienced 
a change of heart. Moreover, he was instant 
in good works to each of the several members 
of the family; indeed, the extraordinary gifts 
which he constantly brought home to little 
Madder (named for his grandfather, of 
course) kept Rose constantly in a condition 
between laughter and tears. 

“ What can Madder possibly do with a 
grindstone, Uncle Mangan?” 

“Possibly nothing at present, my dear. 
But I remember when I was a boy and lived 
in the country, I wanted a grindstone more 
than anything else in the world—especially 
after David Heaton, the wheelwright, you 
know, said that I couldn’t use his; and I am 
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sure that Madder will be glad enough, when 
he is a little older, to have one of his own. 
It can go in the cellar until he wants it, and 
in the mean time it will be useful to sharpen 
the carving knife.” 

Rose shuddered as her imagination con- 
jured up a ghastly picture of Madder more 
or less cut to pieces with the knives which the 
grindstone had made cruelly sharp ; and she 
registered a mental vow that only over her 
dead body should her offspring ever come 
into possession of this shocking gift. 

Now two of the most constant of the rather 
numerous visitors to this exceptionally happy 
household were young Orpiment and Mr. 
Gamboge. All the way along for the past 
twenty years or so, Mr. Gamboge had been 
in the habit of spending one or two evenings 
in each and every week in company with 
Mr. Mangan Brown—his friend and also his 
associate in trade. Mr. Gamboge and Mr. 
Mangan Brown had known each other ever 
since they were boys; and M. Brown & Co. 
and Orpiment & Gamboge owned in partner- 
ship a tannery in Lycoming County, Penn- 
sylvania, and in various other directions the 
interests of the two firms were identical. Os- 
tensibly, the visits of Mr. Gamboge were for 
the purpose of quietly and comfortably talk- 
ing over the affairs of the tannery ; but it was 
an open secret — in part revealed by the ex- 
ceptionally careful brushing bestowed upon 
his fuzzy, close-cropped, grayish hair, by the 
exceeding smoothness of his smooth-shaven, 
fresh-colored face, by the admirable precision 
of the cut and fit of his neat black clothes— 
that their real object was Miss Caledonia. 
And there was a pleasant twinkle in his kindly 
gray eyes when they happened to meet—as 
they very often did— Miss Caledonia’s kindly 
brown ones, that made this open secret more 
open still. 

In point of fact, for nearly the full term of 
the twenty years during which Mr. Gamboge 
had been making his weekly visits, he had 
held toward Miss Caledonia the somewhat 
trying position of an earnest but undeclared 
lover. His earnestness could not for a mo- 
ment be doubted; but although Miss Caledonia 
—in a strictly proper and maidenly manner, 
be it understood—had contrived that he 
should have at least one opportunity in each 
week during the past twenty years for making 
to her a formal tender of the heart that she 
well knew without such tender was hers, it 
was a melancholy fact‘ that each of these ten 
hundred and forty opportunities successively 
had been wasted. 

“ Did he say anything to-night, Caledonia?” 

“No, brother, not to-night. I think —I 
think that next week ——” 
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“Um. Possibly. Good-night, Caledonia.” 

“ Good-night, brother.” 

This conversation between Mr. Mangan 
Brown and Miss Caledonia had come to be 
stereotyped. Before Mr. Mangan experienced 
his change of heart this was the occasion that 
he usually took for referring to the commer- 
cial characteristics of her back hair in terms 
as pointed as they were unkind. And not 
seldom would he go even further, and advise 
that Miss Caledonia should investigate into 
the requirements precedent to admission into 
Saint Luke’s Home for Aged Couples, on Hud- 
son street — assuring her that if ever she and 
Mr. Gamboge got so far along as to want a 
home for couples of any sort, this certainly 
would be the only home at all suited to their 
needs. Many and many a night, her night-cap 
being drawn well down over the thinly-thatched 
region that was covered luxuriantly by the 
hair of commerce by day, did Miss Caledonia 
fall asleep with tears in her gentle brown eyes 
and heaviness in her heart. But, being a 
round little woman of sanguine temperament, 
she managed on the whole to keep up her 
courage pretty well. Each week, when Mr. 
Gamboge meaningly pressed her plump little 
hand as he bade her good-night, yet left still 
unsaid what he had come expressly to say, 
she believed that the next week would see his 
moral strength established firmly at last; that 
then the words would be spoken which he so 
earnestly longed to utter, and which she so 
earnestly longed to hear. And so believing, 
Miss Caledonia lived on always in hope. 

Now the trouble with Mr. Gamboge that 
made him keep silence in this provoking fash- 
ion was a constitutional indecision that he 
could in nowise overcome. Never did there 
live a man with less of positiveness in his 
nature than Mr. Gamboge had in his. This 
was the reason why he and Mr. Orpiment al- 
ways had got along so well together. Mr. 
Orpiment, on the shortest notice, could be 
positive enough about anything for six ordi- 
nary people, and upon this superabundance 
of resolution Mr. Gamboge was accustomed 
to draw in order to make good his own lack. 
Indeed, he could not have adopted any other 
line of conduct without getting into difficulties, 
for Mr. Orpiment, as is the way with positive 
people the world over, could not tolerate 
even the most remote approach to positiveness 
on the part of anybody else. He might admit, 
perhaps, though certainly disdainfully, that in 
the abstract two or more opinions might be 
entertained upon a given subject; but the 
moment that the matter became concrete, his 
view narrowed into the unalterable conviction 
that there was just one single tenable opinion 
concerning it—and that was his. And, if 
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peace was to be preserved, that opinion had 
to be adopted in a hurry. Mr. Gamboge, 
whose love of peace was so great that it was 
the only thing in the world that he would have 
fought for, always adopted his partner’s opin- 
ions with a becoming alacrity. Nor did he, 
while Mr. Orpiment’s convictions were in 
course of formation, venture to have any of 
his own. If appealed to under such condi- 
tions, his answer invariably was: “ I am wait- 
ing to confer with Mr. Orpiment.” And upon 
the rare occasions when, in some matter for- 
eign to the affairs of the firm, he ventured so 
far as to express views distinctively his own, 
it had come to be his habit to preface his re- 
marks with some such phrase as “ Under these 
conditions, I think that Mr. Orpiment would 
say,” or “In a case of this sort, I think that 
Mr. Orpiment would do.” The fact was ob- 
served, however, by people who knew both 
the members of the firm well, that what Mr. 
Gamboge thus said or did under the suppositi- 
tious shelter of Mr. Orpiment’s mantle, usually 
had a deal more of quiet good sense about it 
than probably would have been manifested 
had the matter really been settled by Mr. 
Orpiment himself. 

For some time after that morning when 
Mr. Orpiment staid at home and died in his 
bed instead of coming down-town in the 
Bleecker street car, the habit of referring to 
his late partner’s opinions increased upon Mr. 
Gamboge greatly. Not a hide, not even a 
kip, did he buy or sell without having some- 
thing to say to the seller or buyer as to what 
Mr. Orpiment would have thought about the 
terms upon which the transaction was con- 
cluded. But again it was observed by cer- 
tain long-headed leather-men down in the 
Swamp, that since the decease of the senior 
partner the firm of Orpiment & Gamboge was 
doing a much larger and also a much safer 
business than ever it had done while the 
very positive Mr. Orpiment was alive. 

However, the habit of a life-time cannot 
be given over in a day. It is true that Mr. 
Gamboge, now that Mr. Orpiment was 
buried and done for, was beginning gradually 
to have a few opinions and a trifling amount 
of positiveness of his own; but as yet it was 
all too soon to expect him to possess, still 
less to act upon, a positive opinion touching 
this momentous matter of his own heart and 
Miss Caledonia’s hand. 

As to the other visitor at the Brown’s, 
young Orpiment, matters were entirely differ- 
ent. With an energetic promptness that was 
strictly in keeping with the traditions of his 
family, he had declared his love for Verona 
under the most unfavorable circumstances 
and in the most unmistakable terms. With a 





disregard of prudence and reason that was 
positively heroic, he had made this avowal 
on the very day that his uncle had bidden 
him begone to his paint-pots and starve, 
Whether he thought that love, being had in 
sufficient quantities, would make starvation 
impossible, or that if he must starve it would 
be pleasanter to do it in loving company, I 
am not prepared to say; but it is a fact that 
in less than three hours after he had, as he 
put it, disinherited his uncle, he had asked 
Verona Brown to marry him—and Verona 
Brown, collapsing from the pinnacle of dig- 
nity upon which usually she was exalted, 
suffered her beautiful dark hair to be shock- 
ingly tumbled upon young Orpiment’s shoul- 
der, and, with infinite tenderness and infinite 
love in her sweet, low voice, told him very 
frankly that she would! 

There was a suggestion, at least, of poetic 
justice in this reckless entanglement of 
Verona’s affections by young Orpiment ; for it 
was Vandyke Brown who had been very largely 
the cause of the entanglement of young Orpi- 
ment’s affections by the goddess Art, to the 
utter ruin of his exceptionally brilliant pros- 
pects in the leather business. Young Orpiment 
had artistic talent, possibly artistic genius, and 
Brown had the wit to perceive it. Without 
thinking of the harm that he might be doing, 
he urged young Orpiment to abandon the 
leather that he hated and to give himself to 
the art that he loved; and it was not until his 
advice was taken, and he was called upon to 
behold the pretty kettle of fish that had come 
of it, that he perceived what a serious respon- 
sibility the giving of advice involves. With his 
own dreary experience still fresh in mind, he 
realized far more clearly than young Orpiment 
did, or could, how nearly hopeless is the strug- 
gle for artistic success when the artist has to 
earn his daily bread as he goes along. But he 
kept these cheerful reflections to himself— 
that is to say, to himself and Rose. They were 
quite agreed that young Orpiment and Ver- 
ona had a sufficiency of troubles in hand with- 
out being called upon to take any upon interest. 

To be sure, there was a ray of hope for a 
moment when Mr. Orpiment died, for young 
Orpiment was his legal and only heir. But 
this hope was promptly extinguished, or pretty 
nearly so, by Mr. Orpiment’s extraordinary 
double-barreled will—with that ominous 
legacy in the first barrel to the Protestant 
half-orphans. 

“ It will be just like the old wretch to have 
left those miserable half-orphans every cent 
of his money, Van,” said Rose with energetic 
determination. “And a nice thing that will 
be, to be sure; turning all their heads by 
making so many millionaires of them!” 
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“The ’ome ’alf-orphan,” observed Jaune 
d’Antimoine, who happened to be present 
when Rose thus freed her mind. “ Ah, ’e is 
the estabelisment most curious in Tens street. 
I’ave much vondered at ’im. Tell me, my 
Van, what is this ’ome ’alf-orphan ?” 

“It’s a place where they take care of chil- 
dren born with only one leg and one arm. 
Of course, children like that have to be taken 
care of by somebody. It’s a capital charity. 
We'll go down there some day and see ’em. 
They’re a jolly queer lot; all go about hop- 
ping, you know.” 

“ Nonsense, Van. Don’t believe him, M. 
d’Antimoine. They are called half-orphans 
because they have only one father or one 
mother. I’m a half-orphan myself.” 

“Eh? But, truly, Madame Brown, it is 
not most common for the child to ’ave more 
than one father or one mother — not, that is, 
is it thought well that ’e should ’ave more. 
Ah, pardon! I forget that Madame says that 
she is ’erself ’alf-orphan. No doubt to be so 
is most well in this country. In America is 
not as in France.” 

M. d’Antimoine no more comprehended 
why Brown went off into such fits of laughter, 
nor why Rose blushed a little and laughed 
too, than he did the laborious explanation of 
the constituent elements of a half-orphan that 
Brown, under the circumstances, felt called 
upon to make to him. 

But whether Mr. Orpiment’s money was 
or was not destined for the use of this excel- 
lent charity, there was no ground for hoping 
that any part of it was destined for his nephew ; 
the spiteful clause in the will forbidding Mr. 
Gamboge to give employment to young 
Orpiment cut hope in this direction short 
off. Obviously, this clausé was put in to serve 
as acheck upon any indiscretion that Mr. Gam- 
boge might be led into by what Mr. Orpiment 
always had styled his absurdly soft heart; 
and it was a patent declaration of a tolerably 
positive sort that young Orpiment was dis- 
inherited. His sole fortune, under these cir- 
cumstances, was a little property that had 
come down to him from his father, and that 
yielded him the magnificent income of four 
hundred and seventy-one dollars a year. 
However, this was enough to keep a roof over 
his head, and to feed him and to give him at 
very long intervals something in the way of 
new clothes. Mr. Gamboge, by artfully repre- 
senting the solitariness of his own home, did 
his best to make young Orpiment come and 
share it with him; but his uncommonly tall 
stories about his melancholy loneliness — sto- 
ries, let us hope, which were promptly blotted 
out in the celestial account against him by the 
friendly tears of the recording angel —did 





not deceive his auditor. Gratefully, but decid- 
edly, the tender thus made of exceedingly 
comfortable free quarters was declined. But 
the invitations to dinner that Mr. Gamboge 
and the Browns showered upon him could not 
be refused —at least not without giving pain ; 
and so, while his raiment was anything but 
purple and fine linen, young Orpiment at 
least fared sumptuously pretty nearly every 
day. And he was cheered and comforted, as 
only the love of a good woman can cheer and 
comfort a man, by the love of Verona Brown. 

Verona certainly manifested a most con- 
spicuous lack of worldly wisdom in thus lavish- 
ing her affections upon a man whose fortunes 
were so near to being desperate. But then 
—excepting in the case of Mr. Mangan— 
worldly wisdom was not a prominent charac- 
teristic of the Brown family; and even Mr. 
Mangan had less of it now than he had before 
he experienced his change of heart. Only a 
couple of years earlier in his life, acting in the 
capacity of Verona’s guardian, he would have 
shown young Orpiment to the door with 
amazing promptitude and energy, had he 
ventured to present himself, under such cir- 
cumstances as at present existed, in the guise 
of Verona’s suitor. And, in truth, he had no 
great liking for what was going on now; but 
now, at least, he took a larger, a more liberal 
view of life than had been his habit in the 
past,— for the lesson that he had learned from 
his relations with Van had made him more 
tolerant. Therefore it was that, instead of 
heaping maledictions upon young Orpiment’s 
head, he ordered a landscape from him. In 
due time this order was filled, and the picture 
was senthome. There was ever so much of it, 
and its light and shade were ever so queer, 
and there was something dreadfully wrong in 
its perspective ; but, for all its eccentricities, 
there were in it hints of genuine good quality. 
It was a harrowing thing to look at, of 
course; but its badness was the badness of a 
crudity in which there was hope. 

So they had young’ Orpiment to dinner, 
and after dinner the picture was hung solemnly 
over the mantel-piece in the front parlor. This 
was an honorable position for it to occupy, 
and it was a position that possessed certain 
practical advantages; for when the gas was 
lighted, unless youclimbed over one of the diag- 
onally placed sofas and got quite into one of 
the corners of the room, the picture had such 
a glitter upon it that it simply was invisi- 
ble. Old Madder, who also was dining with 
them that night, began to comment upon this 
fact—and only made matters worse by asking 
Rose, in an aggrieved tone, what he was 
saying that he shouldn’t say to make her 
pinch him so. 
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Of course this was not a genuine sale, look- 
ing at the matter from an artist’s standpoint ; 
and certain other sales—-to Mr. Gamboge 
and to some of the friends of these two pur- 
chasers — were not genuine either ; but they 
served their well-meant purpose of keeping 
the fire going under the pot that young Or- 
piment so gallantly was striving to make boil. 

Old Madder, by the way, much enjoyed 
dining with the young people, and they and 
Mr. Mangan and Miss Caledonia made him 
very welcome. At these dinners he con- 
ducted himself upon the lines of a serious 
dignity, and seriously talked art to Mr. 
Mangan, whose knowledge of art was lim- 
ited to a commercial appreciation of the value 
of gilt decorations on red leather boot-tops 
designed for the Western trade ; or, when he 
happened to be in a cantankerous mood, 
made vicious thrusts at Van and the young 
geniuses generally, under the guise of lamen- 
tations over the degeneracy of modern paint- 
ers. His own work, of course, continued to 
be as exasperating as ever. He nearly drove 
Van wild by insisting upon painting a por- 
trait of littke Madder, that was hung on the 
line at the Academy, and that was described 
in the catalogue as “ Grandfather’s Darling.” 
From the degenerate modern painters with 
whom he associated Van did not hear the last of 
that horrible caricature of his first-born for 
years. Among the League men the picture was 
styled “ The Slaughter of the Innocent ”— 
which naturally enough led somebody to 
speak of the artist as Herod, and so won for 
old Madder the nickname of Herod Madder 
that he bore, without knowing it, to the end 
of his days. After this bitter experience, when 
old Madder wanted to paint Rose and the 
new baby, little Caledonia (to all intents and 
purposes his “ Soldier’s Widow and Orphaned 
Child” over again), and call it “The Young 
Mother’s First Love,” Brown put his foot 
down firmly and said that it should not be 
done. And not until several months had 
passed — in the course of which old Madder 
gradually had convinced himself that Brown 
was jealous of his superior work, and that, 
under these circumstances, he could afford to 
be magnanimous—did old Madder and 
Brown get along well together again. 

By the time that this second baby was 
born Brown had conquered so firm a stand- 
ing-place and was so crowded with work 
that his acceptance of an order had come to 
be considered something of a favor. Young 
Orpiment, being present one day when an 
order actually was rejected, and knowing that 
Brown had fought and won just such a battle 
as he was fighting, felt himself stirred with 
hope. 
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And, in truth, as the season of his appren- 
ticeship wore away, there came to be a good 
deal for young Orpiment to feel hopeful about. 
Working steadily and earnestly, the weeks 
and the months slipped by until he found 
behind him, since the day when he forswore 
Leather as a master and took for his mistress 
Art, three whole years; and three years of 
honest hard work, if a man has got anything 
in him to begin with, is bound to tell. His 
little pictures — after those first orders he had 
the sense not to paint big ones—had a fair 
sale now on their merits. They did not sell 
for much, it is true, and they still were a long 
way off from being really good work; but at 
least the good quality that was in them no 
longer was obscured by bad perspective and 
by doubtful light and shade. They had a 
clear, fresh tone, moreover, that was distinct- 
ively their own. Being sent to the exhibitions, 
they no longer were rejected; and some of 
the more recent ones had taken a most en- 
couraging step downward from the sky 
toward the line. The newspapers began to 
mention his work respectfully, and “ The 
Skeptic,” with an amiable exercise of its pow- 
ers of prophecy based upon its faculty for rec- 
ognizing genius in embryo, even went so far as 
to say that in him another landscape-painter 
had been born. 

All this was tremendously encouraging, of 
course, and young Orpiment was heartened 
and comforted by it greatly; but even with 
such good fortune attending him, he could 
not but find weariness in his long time of 
waiting for an income from his work that 
would enable him to make Verona his wife. 
Both Mr. Mangan Brown and Mr. Gamboge 
had offered repeatedly to discount for him 
the future that now pretty certainly was his; 
but this good offer, with Verona’s entire ap- 
proval, he decidedly refused. If Verona would 
wait for him while he worked, he said,— and 
the light of a strong resolution shone in his blue 
eyes,— he would work on until his success was 
won. And Verona, with the gentle dignity that 
was natural to her, drew up her tall, graceful fig- 
ure to its full height, and answered simply that 
she would wait — would wait, she said, and with 
out the least intention of irony, for forty years. 

For these expectant lovers, the example set 
them by Miss Caledonia and Mr. Gamboge 
was most encouraging. What was their three 
years of probation in comparison with the 
three-and-twenty years of probation that their 
elders had endured? And the encourage- 
ment thus given was all the greater because, 
as time went on, the matrimonial prospects 
of Mr. Gambage and Miss Caledonia appar- 
ently stood still. In the past three years Miss 
Caledonia had contrived near eight-score fresh 
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opportunities for the long-delayed proposal ; 
and on each of these several occasions Mr. 
Gamboge had hesitated until his opportunity 


eeks was lost. On the whole, however, Miss Cal- 
bund edonia’s sanguine nature found cause for en- 
wore couragement in the perceptible change that 
tress had come over Mr. Gamboge as these three 
s of years sped by. No less than twice, to her 
hing certain knowledge, had he expressed posi- 
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tively a positive opinion of his own. Ona 
memorable Saturday he had said, in a firm 
voice, before the whole family assembled at 
the dinner-table, that rare roast beef was 
much improved by horse-radish. On a mem- 
orable Thursday evening he had said, address- 
ing Mr. Mangan Brown, and in a tone of 
bold effrontery that thrilled her soul with 
joy, that “ this idiotic tinkering at the tariff 
on foreign leather was simply unpardonable.” 
On neither of these occasions did Mr. Gam- 
boge refer even remotely to Mr. Orpiment : 
not a word about Mr. Orpiment’s preferences 
in the matter of applying horse-radish to 
roast beef; not a word about Mr. Orpiment’s 
opinions in regard to the customs duties on 
foreign hides. Here was living proof that 
Mr. Gamboge was getting to have a mind 
of his own ; and here, consequently, was sub- 
stantial ground upon which Miss Caledonia 
could found her conviction that a happy end- 
ing to her long courting was near at hand. 

Nor was this all. To the best of Miss Cale- 
donia’s belief, Mr. Gamboge actually once 
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twenty years of doubt. It was upon a pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoon in the late spring-time 
that Mr. Gamboge got started,—in the mel- 


oge 
him 


his ; low weather when the buds of May were 
ap- bursting into the blossoms of June, and all 
= nature was glad with the bright promise of 
an 


the coming summer’s generous life. They two 
were seated alone upon the veranda, screened 
from the too-curious gaze of passers-by by 
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hat festoons of the climbing plants which had shot 
fig- up blithely since the warm days began; and 
= Mr. Gamboge, in a state of post-prandial con- 
ri 


tentment, was smoking an especially satisfac- 
tory cigar. After the fashion of a dove-like 
serpent, Miss Caledonia by degrees had shifted 
the ground of their talk until it had come to 
be of the dreary life that Mr. Gamboge was 
leading in his great house wherein he dwelt 
alone. There was a tender solicitude in Miss 
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ge Caledonia’s tone that sunk deep into the heart 
ise, of Mr. Gamboge and ‘wrought great havoc 
cts there. Her low, gentle voice sounded sweetly 
jar- in his ears; her suggestions for his comfort 
a were practical without being revolutionary ; 


he felt—but more keenly than ever before in 
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all the twenty-three years—that in Miss Cale- 
donia he would find a helpmate indeed. His 
excellent dinner,— prepared, as he well knew, 
under Miss Caledonia’s supervision,— his ex- 
cellent cigar, the soft spring weather, Miss 
Caledonia’s pleasingly plump person and sym- 
pathetic words : all these agreeable forces, act- 
ing upon his newly acquired disposition to 
have a mind of his own and speak it, con- 
spired to make him utter the decisive words. 
A nervous thrill went over him, and he 
straightened himself in his chair. Miss Cale- 
donia saw what was coming, and was struck 
with awe. She ceased speaking; her hands 
fluttered with her handkerchief; there was a 
trembling of her lips. 

“In regard to our personal relations, Miss 
Caledonia, I am sure that Mr. Orpiment would 
have said—that is, I know that under these 
conditions Mr. Orpiment would have done— 
in fact, I am confident that Mr. Orpiment 
would have approved —” 

“Oh, confound old Orpiment,” said that 
wretched Vandyke Brown, stepping out upon 
the veranda through the open window in 
time to hear this last mention of Mr. Orpi- 
ment’s name. “Of course you know, Mr. Gam- 
boge,” he went on, “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, or anything,”—for he saw that 
Mr. Gamboge was very much upset,— “but 
when I think what a lot of good that old 
screw might have done by leaving his money 
to his nephew, and so giving him a fair start 
in the world, I really can’t help hating the 
very sound of his name. 

“ Aunt Caledonia, Rose wants to know if 
you can tell what on earth has gone with 
Madder’s light cloak. You had him out yes- 
terday, you know, and Rose can’t find it any- 
where.” 

“You will find it where it belongs,” an- 
swered Miss Caledonia frigidly, “ on the third 
shelf of the closet in the back room.” 

And so good fortune had come sailing down 
over the sea of hope to Miss Caledonia,— even 
had stopped to signal her,—and then had 
sailed away! After that rude interruption the 
perturbed spirit of Mr. Gamboge—although 
Miss Caledonia did her best to bring it— 
could not be brought back to the tender mood 
that so fairly had promised a fair solution of 
the long-vexed problem of their lives. Still, 
having come thus close to happiness, Miss 
Caledonia felt more than ever certain that 
happiness yet would be hers. 


So THE months went rolling on and on, and 
the time drew near when Mr. Orpiment’s five 
years’ lease upon posterity would end. Under 
the judicious management of Mr. Gamboge, 
his late partner’s estate had increased prodi- 
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giously, and the prospects of the Protestant 
half-orphans were amazingly fine. 

“TI don’t doubt that the miserable little 
creatures will get fifty thousand dollars 
apiece—and I hope that it will choke them!” 
said Rose in a fine burst of indignation and 
in a fine mixture of metaphors. Nothing that 
Van could say could convince Rose that Mr. 
Orpiment’s property would not be divided up 
among the individual half-orphans in the asy- 
lum at the time when the bequest became 
operative. 

As to young Orpiment, he really did not 
care very much now whether the half-orphans 
got his uncle’s money or not. He was fairly 
on his legs by this time, with a steady income 
of two thousand dollars or so a year, and he 
and Verona were to be married very soon. 
Of course, they would have to live in a very 
quiet way, and some of the things which they 
most wanted to do —the trip to the glorious 
mountain region of northern New Mexico, for 
instance — would have to wait awhile. But 
the great point was that at last he was earn- 
ing enough by his own work to permit him, 
without utterly defying Mr. Mangan Brown 
and worldly wisdom, to make Verona his 
wife. 

For young Orpiment had fought bravely 
and had won gallantly his battle for the stand- 
ard of Art. And wasn’t Verona proud of him, 
though! For Verona knew that his fight for 
success as an artist was only the visible form 
of his fight for success as a lover; and all the 
wealth of her strong love, all her honoring 
esteem, went out to this her hero, who, for 
her love’s sake, had conquered the world! 

With the solemnity befitting so decisive an 
occasion, Mr. Gamboge wrote a formal invi- 
tation to young Orpiment to be present, on 
the fifth anniversary of the day after the day 
of Mr. Orpiment’s death, at the going off of 
the second barrel of Mr. Orpiment’s will. 
But in order to mitigate the formality a little, 
and to make somewhat less solemn the solem- 
nity, Mr. Gamboge himself handed the written 
invitation to young Orpiment, and added to 
it a verbal invitation to come and dine with 
him as a preliminary to the reading. Under 
the circumstances, the fact was obvious that 
Verona had a constructive right to be present 
when the will was read ; and as Verona could 
not with propriety be present alone, the ne- 
cessity presented itself of asking Miss Cale- 
donia to come with her. Naturally, this sug- 
gested the advisability of asking Mr. Mangan 
Brown too. And having got this far, Mr. 
Gamboge concluded that he might just as 
well go a little farther and ask Van and Rose 
and old Madder ; and so he did. 

It was only a lucky accident, however, 


that saved the party from being entirely 
broken up by a rash act of little Caledonia. 
Van wanted Rose’s hands for sometaing that 
he was painting, and she had gone up to the 
studio the day before the will dinner-party— 
as she styled the feast that Mr. Gamboge was 
to give—taking the baby along with her. 
There was not much of this baby, and she 
was not quite two years old, but she had a 
faculty for getting into pickles far beyond her 
size and years. However, there did not seem 
to be much chance for her to get into trouble 
on the studio floor. 

The fact must be confessed that, although 
they had been married for five years, Rose 
and Van had a shocking habit of philander- 
ing; and so it fell out, when he had put in 
her hands to his satisfaction, that he had laid 
down his palette and brushes on the foot of 
his easel, and somehow they had drifted into 
the big chair, and had got to talking about 
that autumn morning when “ Lydia Darragh” 
perished, and the great happiness of their 
lives began. 

“ It was dreadful, Van, the way that I told 
you, right out before all those men, that | 
loved you! I never can think of it without 
blushing.” (Rose was blushing most charm- 
ingly, and that was a fact.) “ But I really 
never thought of them at all, and that’s the 
solemn truth. All that I thought of was your 
ruined work, and of what you were working 
for—it was me that you were working for, 
you know, and I knew all about it !—and of 
trying to comfort you. Did it comfort you, 
dear? Are you sure, Van, that you are glad 
that you married? Have I vea//y made you 
happy ? You are so good to me 

“ Caledonia! Caledonia / Stop! Merciful 
heaven, Van, she’s got your palette and is 
eating the paints! Our child is poisoned! 
She will die!” And Rose shot up, much as 
she would have done had Van been a cata- 
pult and suddenly gone off, and caught the 
chromnivorous infant in her arms. 

Van was pretty badly scared too, but he 
had his wits about him, and looked at the 
palette before giving his assent to Rose’s 
alarmed proposition that death by poison 
must be the inevitable result of Caledonia’s 
unnatural repast. 

“ Steady, Rose. I guess it’s all right. She’s 
begun at the black end of the palette, luckily, 
and she’s eaten only as far as asphaltum. No 
doubt she'll have a lively time in her little in- 
side, but she hasn’t had a scrap of the light 
colors, and there’s nothing in the dark ones 
to damage her much. But we’d better rush 
her off to the doctor, all the same.” 

And Van was right. Caledonia did not 
perish, but she had a tremendously large 
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“ PHILANDERING.” 


stomach-ache for so small a stomach, and she 
kept her bed for the remainder of the day. 
Mr. Mangan Brown, in a well-meant endeavor 
to mitigate the severity of her sufferings, the 
very next morning bought her a concertina, 
and a pair of skates, and a richly illustrated 
octavo Life of Washington. That these ap- 
propriate gifts inured to her betterment is 
problematical, but she certainly was so com- 
pletely recovered by the ensuing evening that 
her illness was no barrier to the success of the 
will dinner-party given by Mr. Gamboge. 

The dinner in every way was excellent— 
although Miss Caledonia secretly noticed cer- 
tain shortcomings in the service, which she 
promptly resolved should be corrected when 
she was called upon to take command. But 
for all the excellence of the dinner, the as- 
sembled company was disposed to slight it — 
to hurry through with it in order to get at the 
reading of the will. Even the fact that young 
Orpiment on that very day had sold his big 
picture, “ Spring on the Hudson Highlands,” 
for $450,— the highest price that anything of 
his so far had brought,—scarcely made a 
ripple upon the strong stream of curiosity that 
was sweeping forward toward the moment 
when positive knowledge would determine 
what part the Protestant half-orphans were to 
play in the final disposition of Mr. Orpiment’s 
estate. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Verona, he might pick 
out the nicest looking of the girl half- 
orphans for a wife, and get part of it back 
that way,” said Rose under her breath to Van, 

Vo... XXIX.— 40. 


as they passed from the dining-room to the 
library, where Mr. Gamboge was to read the 
will. “ But as things are, though,” she added 
with a touch of melancholy in her tone, “ that 
is quite out of the question.” 

“Yes,” said Van, “it is. And you are a 
goose.” And he stopped her in the shadow 
to leeward of the eight-day clock and kissed 
her. 

“Of course you all know,” said Mr. Gam- 
boge in a slightly oratorical tone, holding the 
sealed will in his hand, “that I have no 
knowledge whatever of the contents of this 
document. Should its contents be what I 
fear they are, you all know that I shall feel, 
as you all will feel, that a great injustice has 
been done to our young and gifted friend; 
to our friend, who by his noble force of 
character, not less than’by his great genius —” 

“Don’t,” said young Orpiment, appeal- 
ingly. 

“Well, I wont,” said Mr. Gamboge, drop- 
ping suddenly from his oratorical heights. 
“ But I will say this: if the estate don’t come 
to you, my dear boy, I shall think less of Mr. 
Orpiment’s judgment than I ever did —and 
I never did think much of it, anyway.” 

At these spirited words Miss Caledonia’s 
heart gave a bound — for she perceived that 
now, beyond a doubt or a peradventure, Mr. 
Gamboge had come into the kingdom of his 
personal independence at last; and she was 
his waiting queen! As for Mr. Mangan 
Brown, his lower jaw dropped as though the 
muscles had parted; and Van gave utterance 
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to a prolonged whistle that Rose had the pres- 
ence of mind to conceal by coughing violently. 

Oblivious to the sensation caused by his 
revolutionary declaration, Mr. Gamboge ad- 
justed his spectacies, broke the three black 
seals, and began the reading of the will. It 
set out with the affirmation that Mr. Orpi- 
ment feared God and was in his right mind, 
—statements which caused Miss Caledonia 
to click her heels together doubtingly,— and 
went on with a list of the testator’s posses- 
sions: the house in which he had lived, and 
some other houses ; his share in the tannery in 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania ; some ware- 
houses down-town ; some building-lots on Sev- 
enty-ninth street ; various stocks and bonds ; 
and his interest in the leather business carried 
on by the firm of Orpiment & Gamboge. 

“ T wonder how the half-orphans will settle 
about the houses and building-lots?” Rose 
whispered inquiringly as Mr. Gamboge paused 
at the end of the list. 

“ Draw lots for ’em, probably,” Van whis- 
pered in reply. 

Mr. Gamboge read on: “ Whereas, by my 
will to which this codicil is supplement, I gave 
all my residuary estate to my executors upon 
certain trusts, now I appoint the further trusts 
referred to in said will as contained in this 
codicil.” 


At last Mr. Orpiment’s intentions were to 


be made plain. Everybody bent forward, 
listening eagerly, and Mr. Gamboge could 
not keep his voice from trembling: “ At the 
end of the said period of five years from the 
time of my decease I direct my executors to 
assign, convey, and pay over the whole of my 
residuary estate with its increase and accumu- 
lations to the person who, when the same is 
payable, shall act as treasurer to the Society 
for the Relief of Half-Orphan and Destitute 
Children in the city of New York, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of 
said society under its direction.” Mr. Gam- 
boge gave an audible groan, laid the will 
down on his knee, took off his spectacles, 
which sudderly had grown misty, and with 
his silk handkerchief wiped them dry. 

“The unfeeling, unnatural, heartless old 
wretch!” cried Rose. 

“ Never mind, dear; you have conquered 
fortune for yourself, and I love you a thou- 
sand times more for it,” said Verona in a low 
voice, as she took young Orpiment’s hand 
in both of hers. 

“ It is shameful !” said Miss Caledonia. 

“It is just what I expected,” said Mr. 
Mangan Brown; “but I’m uncommonly sorry 
for you, all the same, Orpiment.” 

“Tt’s all my fault, for leading you off into 
painting ; I hope devoutly that you may live 
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long enough to forgive me, old fellow,” said 
Van ruefully. 

“ Nonsense, Van. You’ve been the mak- 
ing of me, and I never can be sufficiently 
thankful to you,” young Orpiment answered 
in a cheery tone that had a thoroughly genu- 
ine ring to it. 

“ Art alone is worth living for, Mr. Orpi- 
ment,” said old Madder. “ Because you have 
escaped the thralldom of riches, I congratu- 
late you with all my heart!” 

“ There’s another page of the thing,” said 
Mr. Gamboge dismally, and making as he 
spoke a suspicious dab at his eyes with his 
big handkerchief. “We may as well get 
done with it,” and he turned the page and 
read on: 

“ Provided, that at the end of said period 
of five years from the time of my decease my 
nephew shall not have proved, by earning 
from the sale of his pictures an income of 
not less than $2000 yearly, that in abandon- 
ing the leather business and in adopting the 
business of picture-painting, he was right in 
the choice of his vocation and I was wrong. 
Should this very improbable contingency arise, 
then at the time aforesaid I direct my executors 
to assign, convey, and pay over to him, my said 
nephew, the whole of my residuary estate with 
its increase and accumulations, to him, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns 
forever.” 

“God bless you, my dear boy!” fairly 
shouted Mr. Gamboge, dashing down the 
will and his spectacles and his handkerchief 
upon the floor, and rushing over to young 
Orpiment and hugging him. “God bless you, 
my dear boy, the estate really is yours after 
all!” 

And everybody—everybody, that is, but 
Verona and old Madder— in the delight and 
excitement of the moment, followed Mr. 
Gamboge’s exhilarating example. Even the 
staid Mr. Mangan Brown, even the decorous 
Miss Caledonia, hugged young Orpiment as 
hard as ever they knew how. Verona just sat 
still and looked at him, and through the tears 
in her lovely brown eyes there shone the light 
of a great joy and the tenderness of a greater 
love. The thought that she also was a gainer 
by this revolution in young Orpiment’s for- 
tunes never once crossed her mind; all that 
she thought of was that his life of toil and 
struggle now was at an end; that for her 
hard-working hero the chance to do good 
work restfully had come at last. 

(It was not until an hour or so later, when 
they were walking home together, that another 
phase of the matter presented itself to Rose— 
she was a great hand for seeing things in origi- 
nallights. “ Do you know, Van,” she said in a 
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very melancholy voice, “I can’t help feeling 
dreadfully sorry for those poor little Protestant 
half-orphans ? To think of their coming so 
near to being heirs and heiresses, and then 
not getting a single bit of their fortunes after 
all!” 

on Madder, waiting till the storm had 
subsided a little, and standing, as it were, afar 
off, did what he could to throw a wet blanket 
over the general joy by saying mournfully : 

“TI hope that this is for the best, Mr. 
Orpiment ; but I fear that it is for the worst, 
Art is a jealous mistress, and Wealth is her 
sworn foe. You have my sincere pity, sir; 
for I sincerely believe that you are a ruined 
man!” 

However, old Madder’s wet blanket was 
not a success, for his genial gloom no more 
could stay the eruption of happiness that 
had begun than a real wet blanket could stay 
an eruption of Vesuvius. Indeed, nobody 
paid the least attention to what he was say- 
ing, for just as he began his cheerful remarks 
Mr. Gamboge, looking rather nervous, but 
also looking very much resolved, rose to his 
feet with the air of a man who is about to 
make a speech. Somehow there was that in 
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his manner that made all the blood in Miss 
Caledonia’s body rush tumultuously to her 
heart. Her prophetic soul told her that it 
was coming now in very truth! 

“My dear Brown,” said Mr. Gamboge, 
addressing Mr. Mangan, “there is a matter 
very near to my heart, concerning which I 
long have desired to speak with you. Possibly 
you may have noticed that my attentions to 
your sister, Miss Caledonia, for some time 
past have been rather marked ?” 

“I have observed the phenomenon to which 
you refer,” answered Mr. Mangan, for Mr. 
Gamboge had spoken interrogatively, and had 
paused for a reply—‘“I have observed the 
phenomenon to which you refer, my dear 
Gamboge, pretty constantly for the past 
twenty-five years.” 

“ Precisely,” said Mr. Gamboge, in a tone 
indicating that he felt encouraged. “ You are 
right, my dear Brown, as you always are. 
My reckoning of the number of years during 
which my attentions to Miss Caledonia have 
been, as I say, rather marked corresponds with 
yours exactly. And it seems to me, my dear 
Brown, that this period has been of a sufficient 
extent to enable us—that is, to enable Miss 
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Caledonia and me—to acquire such ample 
knowledge of each other’s tastes, habits, and 
moral characteristics as will justify us in decid- 
ing now whether or not we prudently may 
advance to a yet closer relationship.” 

“ Looking at the matter dispassionattly, my 
dear Gamboge, I should say that it had.” 

“My own sentiments, my dear Brown, | 
may say, are, and for some years past have 
been, unalterably established. I revere your 
sister, Miss Caledonia, as the best and wisest 
of women. Under the existing circumstances, 
Mrs. Brown and Miss Verona will pardon, I 
am sure, this expression of what, under any 
other circumstances, might be considered, if 
not a too exalted, at least a too exclusive, 
estimate of her virtues.” 

“ Certainly,” said Rose. 

‘“‘ Of course,” said Verona. 

“ Entertaining these unalterable sentiments, 
therefore, my dear Brown, the strongest, the 
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holiest wish of my life is to make her my wife. 
To you, as her natural protector, to her, as 
the arbiter of her own destiny, I now appeal 
— on this auspicious occasion when my young 
friend Orpiment wears proudly in our pres- 
ence his tripartite crown of riches, genius, and 
requited love. My dear Brown, may I hay: 
her? Miss Caledonia, will you be mine ?” 

“‘ May he have you, Caledonia ?” 

“ Oh, brother! how can you ask? It—it 
shall —be just as you say.” 

“Then I say, and I say it heartily, my dear 
Gamboge, take her—and God bless you 
both!” and Mr. Mangan Brown led the blush- 
ing Miss Caledonia to Mr. Gamboge and 
placed her hand in his. 

And so, young Orpiment having come into 
his fortune, and Mr. Gamboge having come 
into his kingdom, Mr. Orpiment’s lease upon 
posterity was canceled, and he really was 
dead at last. 

lvory Black. 
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WHEN I had said good-bye, chance brought me back, 
And I went softly in, by friendship’s right ; 

The room so lately left was lone and black, 

The next, all gay with laughter and the light. 


I listened. Just one voice I cared to hear, 
That lately gave sweet answers unto mine; 
But when it reached me, with a tone as dear, 
It proffered others graceful things in wine. 


Bitter at heart, I yet could hardly go 

Without a reassurance for my doubt; 

And gave a sign, it seemed my friend would know, 
That, for a moment, she might slip without. 


Nay! far too loud for that, the mirth and jest, 
So I withdrew, my presence all unknown ; ° 
Naught left to show that I had been a guest, 
The secret of my coming, mine alone. 


Now, can I fancy well how it may be 

If, after death, I sometimes so steal in,— 

Newly engrossed the soul I come to see, 

While lone and dark the room where I have been. 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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THE greatest social problem before the 
American people to-day is, as it has been for 
a hundred years, the presence among us of 
the negro. 

No comparable entanglement was ever 
drawn round itself by any other modern na- 
tion with so serene a disregard of its ultimate 
issue, or with a more distinct national respon- 
sibility. The African slave was brought here 
by cruel force, and with everybody’s consent 
except his own. Everywhere the practice was 
favored as a measure of common aggrandize- 
ment. When a few men and women protested, 
they were mobbed in the public interest, with 
the public consent. There rests, therefore, 
a moral responsibility on the whole nation 
never to lose sight of the results of African- 
American slavery until they cease to work 
mischief and injustice. 

It is true these responsibilities may not fall 
everywhere with the same weight; but they 
are nowhere entirely removed. The original 
seed of trouble was sown with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of the nation. The nation 
was to blame; and so long as evils spring 
from it, their correction must be the nation’s 
duty. 

The late Southern slave has within two 
decades risen from slavery to freedom, from 
freedom to citizenship, passed on into politi- 
cal ascendency, and fallen again from that 
eminence. The amended Constitution holds 
him up in his new political rights as well as a 
mere constitution can. On the other hand, 
certain enactments of Congress, trying to 
reach further, have lately been made void by 
the highest court of the nation. And another 
thing has happened. The popular mind in 
the old free States, weary of strife at arm’s 
length, bewildered by its complications, vexed 
by many a blunder, eager to turn to the cure 
of other evils, and even tinctured by that race 
feeling whose grosser excesses it would so 
gladly see suppressed, has retreated from its 
uncomfortable dictational attitude and thrown 
the whole matter over to the States of the 
South. Here it rests, no longer a main party 
issue, but a group of questions which are to be 
settled by each of these States separately in the 
light of simple equity and morals, and which 
the genius of American government does not 
admit of being forced upon them from beyond 
their borders. Thus the whole question, be- 
come secondary in party contest, has yet 
reached a period of supreme importance. 

Vor. XXIX.—41. 


CASE IN EQUITY. 


Before slavery ever became a grave ques- 
tion in the nation’s politics,— when it seemed 
each State’s private affair, developing unmo- 
lested,—it had two different fates in two dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In one, treated 
as a question of public equity, it withered 
away. In the other, overlooked in that as- 
pect, it petrified and became the corner-stone 
of the whole social structure; and when men 
sought its overthrow as a national evil, it first 
brought war upon the land, and then grafted 
into the citizenship of one of the most intelli- 
gent nations in the world six millions of peo- 
ple from one of the most debased races on the 
globe. 

And now this painful and wearisome ques- 
tion, sown in the African slave-trade, reaped 
in our civil war, and garnered in the na- 
tional adoption of millions of an inferior race, 
is drawing near a second seed-time. For this 
is what the impatient proposal to make it a 
dead and buried issue really means. It means 
to recommit it to the silence and conceal- 
ment of the covered furrow. Beyond that 
incubative retirement no suppressed moral 
question can be pushed; but all such ques- 
tions, ignored in the domain of private mor- 
als, spring up and expand once more into 
questions of public equity; neglected as 
matters of public equity, they blossom into 
questions of national interest; and, despised 
in that guise, presently yield the red fruits 
of revolution. 

This question must never again bear that 
fruit. There must arise, nay, there has arisen, 
in the South itself, a desire to see established 
the equities of the issue; to make it no longer 
a question of endurance between one group 
of States and another, but between the moral 
débris of an exploded: evil and the duty, 
necessity, and value of planting society firmly 
upon universal justice and equity. This, and 
this only, can give the matter final burial. 
True, it is still a question between States; but 
only secondarily, as something formerly par- 
ticipated in, or as it concerns every house- 
holder to know that what is being built against 
his house is built by level and plummet. It is 
the interest of the Southern States first, and 
consequently of the whole land, to discover 
clearly these equities and the errors that are 
being committed against them. 

If we take up this task, the difficulties of the 
situation are plain. We have, first, a revision 
of Southern State laws which has forced into 
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them the recognition of certain human rights 
discordant with the sentiments of those who 
have always called themselves the commu- 
nity; second, the removal of the entire political 
machinery by which this forcing process was 
effected; and, third, these revisions left to be 
interpreted and applied under the domination 
of these antagonistic sentiments. These being 
the three terms of the problem, one of three 
things must result. There will arise a system 
of vicious evasions eventually ruinous to public 
and private morals and liberty, or there will 
be a candid reconsideration of the sentiments 
hostile to these enactments, or else there will 
be a division, some taking one course and 
some the other. 

This is what we should look for from our 
knowledge of men and history; and this is 
what we find. The revised laws, only where 
they could not be evaded, have met that 
reluctant or simulated acceptance of their 
narrowest letter which might have been 
expected —a virtual suffocation of those prin- 
ciples of human equity which the unwelcome 
decrees do little more than shadow forth. 
But in different regions this attitude has been 
made in very different degrees of emphasis. 
In some the new principles have grown, or 
are growing, into the popular conviction, and 
the opposing sentiments are correspondingly 
dying out. There are even some limited dis- 
tricts where they have received much prac- 
tical acceptance. While, again, other sections 
lean almost wholly toward the old senti- 
ments; an easy choice, since it is the con- 
servative, the unyielding attitude, whose 
strength is in the absence of intellectual and 
moral debate. 

Now, what are the gains, what the losses 
of these diverse attitudes? Surely these are 
urgent questions to any one in our country 
who believes it is always a losing business to 
be in the wrong. Particularly in the South, 
where each step in this affair is an unprece- 
dented experience, it will be folly if each 
region, small or large, does not study the 
experiences of all the rest. And yet this, 
alone, would be superficial; we would still 
need to do more. We need to go back to the 
roots of things and study closely, analytically, 
the origin, the present foundation, the ration- 
ality, the rightness, of those sentiments sur- 
viving in us which prompt an attitude 
qualifying in any way peculiarly the black 
man’s liberty among us. Such a treatment 
will be less abundant in incident, less pic- 
turesque ; but it will be more thorough. 

First, then, what are these sentiments? 
Foremost among them stands the idea that 
he is of necessity an alien. He was brought 
to our shores a naked, brutish, unclean, 
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captive, pagan savage, to be and remain a 
kind of connecting link between man and the 
beasts of burden. The great changes to result 
from his contact with a superb race of mas. 
ters were not taken into account. As a social 
factor he was intended to be as purely zero 
as the brute at the other end of his plow-line. 
The occasional mingling of his blood with 
that of the white man worked no change in 
the sentiment; one, two, four, eight, multi- 
plied upon or divided into zero, still gave zero 
for the result. Generations of American nativ- 
ity made no difference; his children and 
children’s children were born in sight of our 
door, yet the old notion held fast. He 
increased to vast numbers, but it never 
wavered, He accepted our dress, language, 
religion, all the fundamentals of our civiliza- 
tion, and became forever expatriated from his 
own land; still he remained, to us, an alien. 
Our sentiment went blind. It did not see 
that gradually, here by force and there by 
choice, he was fulfilling a host of conditions 
that earned at least a solemn moral right to 
that naturalization which no one at first had 
dreamed of giving him. Frequently he even 
bought back the freedom of which he had 
been robbed, became a tax-payer, and at 
times an educator of his children at his own 
expense; but the old idea of alienism passed 
laws to banish him, his wife, and children by 
thousands from the state, and threw him into 
loathsome jails as a common felon for return- 
ing to his native land. 

It will be wise to remember that these were 
the acts of an enlightened, God-fearing people, 
the great massof whom have passed beyond all 
earthly accountability. They were our fathers. 
I am the son and grandson of slave-holders. 
These were their faults ; posterity will discover 
ours; butthese things must be frankly, fearlessly 
taken into account if we are ever to understand 
the true interests of our peculiar state of society. 

Why, then, did this notion that the man 
of color must always remain an alien stand so 
unshaken ? We may readily recall how, under 
ancient systems, he rose not only to high priv- 
ileges, but often to public station and power. 
Singularly, with us the trouble lay in a modern 
principle of liberty. The whole idea of Amer- 
ican government rested on all men’s equal, 
inalienable right to secure their life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness by governments 
founded in their own consent. Hence, our 
Southern forefathers, shedding their blood, or 
ready to shed it, for this principle, yet propos- 
ing in equal good conscience to continue 
holding the American black man and mulatto 
and quadroon in slavery, had to anchor that 
conscience, their conduct, and their laws in 
the conviction that the man of African tinc- 
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ture was, not by his master’s arbitrary asser- 
tion merely, but by nature and unalterably, 
an alien. If that hold should break, one single 
wave of irresistible inference would lift our 
whole Southern social fabric and dash it upon 
the rocks of negro emancipation and enfran- 
chisement. How was it made secure? Not 
by books, though they were written among 
us from every possible point of view, but, with 
the mass of our slave-owners, by the calm hy- 
pothesis of a positive, intuitive knowledge. 
To them the statement was an axiom. They 
abandoned the methods of moral and intel- 
lectual reasoning, and fell back upon this 
assumption of a God-given instinct, noblerthan 
reason, and which it was an insult to a freeman 
to ask him to prove on logical grounds. 

Yet it was found not enough. ‘The slave mul- 
tiplied. Slavery was a dangerous institution. 
Few in the South to-day have any just idea 
how often the slave plotted for his freedom. 
Our Southern ancestors were a noble, manly 
people, springing from some of the most 
highly intelligent, aspiring, upright, and re- 
fined nations of the modern world; from the 
Huguenot, the French Chevalier, the Old 
Englander, the New Englander. Their acts 
were not always right; whose are? But for 
their peace of mind they had to believe them 
so. ‘They therefore spoke much of the negro’s 
contentment with that servile condition for 
which nature had designed him. Yet there 
was no escaping the knowledge that we dared 
not trust the slave caste with any power that 
could be withheld from them. So the perpet- 
ual alien was made also a perpetual menial, 
and the belief became fixed that this, too, was 
nature’s decree, not ours. 

Thus we stood at the close of the civil war. 
There were always afew Southerners who did 
not justify slavery, and many who cared noth- 
ing whether it was just or not. But what we 
have described was the general sentiment of 
good Southern people. There was one mod- 
ifying sentiment. It related to the slave's spir- 
itual interests. Thousands of pious masters 
and mistresses flatly broke the shameful laws 
that stood between their slaves and the Bible. 
Slavery was right; but religion, they held, 
was for the alien and menial as well as for the 
citizen and master. They could be alien and 
citizen, menial and master, in church as well 
as out; and they were. 

Yet over against this lay another root of 
to-day’s difficulties. This perpetuation of the 
alien, menial relation tended to perpetuate the 


*The old Louisiana Black Code says, “That free peop 
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vices that naturally cling to servility, dense 
ignorance and a hopeless separation from true 
liberty; and as we could not find it in our 
minds to blame slavery with this perpetuation, 
we could only assume as a further axiom that 
there was, by nature, a disqualifying moral 
taint in every drop of negro blood. The tes- 
timony of an Irish, German, Italian, French, 
or Spanish beggar in a court of justice was 
taken on its merits ; but the colored man’s was 
excluded by law wherever it weighed against 
a white man. The colored man was a pre- 
judged culprit. The discipline of the planta- 
tion required that the difference between 
master and slave be never lost sight of by 
either. It made our master caste a solid mass, 
and fixed a common masterhood and subser- 
viency between the ruling and the serving 
race.* Every one of us grew up in the idea 
that he had, by birth and race, certain broad 
powers of police over any and every person 
of color. 

All at once the tempest of war snapped off 
at the ground every one of these arbitrary re- 
lations, without removing a single one of the 
sentiments in which they stood rooted. Then, 
to fortify the freedman in the tenure of his 
new rights, he was given the ballot. Before 
this grim fact the notion of alienism, had it 
been standing alone, might have given way. 
The idea that slavery was right did begin to 
crumble almost at once. “As for slavery,” 
said an old Creole sugar-planter and former 
slave-owner to me, “ it was damnable.” The 
revelation came like a sudden burst of light. 
It is one of the South’s noblest poets who has 
but just said: 

“T am a Southerner ; 

I love the South; I dared for her 

To fight from Lookout to the sea, 

With her proud banner over me: 

But from my lips thanksgiving broke, 

As God in battle-thunder spoke, 

And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 

And dearth of human sympathy 

Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 
Was, with its chains apd-human yoke, 


Blown hellward from the cannon’s mouth, 
While Freedom cheered behind the smoke! ” t¢ 


With like readiness might the old alien re- 
lation have given way if we could only, while 
letting that pass, have held fast by the other 
old ideas. But they were all bound together. 
See our embarrassment. For more than a 
hundred years we had made these sentiments 
the absolute essentials to our self-respect. 
And yet if we clung to them, how could we 


le of color ought never to presume to 


conceive themselves equal to the white ; but, on the contrary, that they ought to yield to them in ever occasion, 
and never speak or answer to them but with respect, under the penalty of imprisonment according to the 


nature of the offense.” (Section 21, p. 164.) 
t Maurice Thompson, in the “ Independent.” 
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meet the freedman on equal terms in the po- 
litical field ? Even to lead would not com- 
pensate us ; for the fundamental profession of 
American politics is that the leader is servant to 
his followers. Itwastoo much. The ex-master 
and ex-slave—the quaiter-deck and the fore- 
castle, as it were—could not come together. 
But neither could the American mind tolerate 
a continuance of martial law. The agonies 
of reconstruction followed. 

The vote, after all, was a secondary point, 
and the robbery and bribery on one side, and 
whipping and killing on the other, were but 
huge accidents of the situation. The two 
main questions were really these: on the 
freedman’s side, how to establish republican 
State government under the same recognition 
of his rights that the rest of Christendom ac- 
corded him ; and on the former master’s side, 
how to get back to the old semblance of re- 
publican State government, and—allowing 
that the freedman was de facto a voter—still 
to maintain a purely arbitrary superiority of 
all whites over all blacks, and a purely arbi- 
trary equality of all blacks among themselves 
as an alien, menial, and dangerous class. 

Exceptionally here and there some one in 
the master caste did throw off the old and 
accept the new ideas, and, if he would allow 
it, was instantly claimed as a leader by the 
newly liberated thousands around him. But 
just as promptly the old master race branded 
him also an alien reprobate, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, if he had not already 
done so, he soon began to confirm by hisactions 
the brand on his cheek. However, we need 
give no history here of the dreadful episode 
of reconstruction. Under an experimentative 
truce its issues rest to-day upon the pledge 
of the wiser leaders of the master class: 
Let us but remove the hireling demagogue, 
and we will see to it that the freedman is ac- 
corded a practical, complete, and cordial rec- 
ognition of his equality with the white man 
before the law. As far as there has been any 
understanding at all, it is not that the origi- 
nally desired ends of reconstruction have been 
abandoned, but that the men of North and 
South have agreed upon a new, gentle, and 
peaceable method for reaching them; that, 
without change as to the ends in view, com- 
pulsory reconstruction has been set aside and 
a voluntary reconstruction is on trial. 

It is the fashion to say we paused to let the 
“ feelings engendered by the war” pass away, 
and that they are passing. But let not these 
truths lead us into error. The sentiments 
we have been analyzing, and upon which 
we saw the old compulsory reconstruction go 
hard aground—these are not the “ feelings 
engendered by the war.” We must disentan- 
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gle them from the “feelings engendered by 
the war,” and by reconstruction. They are 
older than either. But for them slavery would 
have perished of itself, and emancipation and 
reconstruction been peaceful revolutions. 

Indeed, as between master and slave, the 
“ feelings engendered by the war” are too 
trivial, or at least were too short-lived, to de- 
mand our present notice. One relation and 
feeling the war destroyed : the patriarchal tie 
and its often really tender and benevolent 
sentiment of dependence and protection. 
When the slave became a freedman the serti- 
ment of alienism became for the first time 
complete. The abandonment of this relation 
was not one-sided ; the slave, even before the 
master, renounced it. Countless times, since 
reconstruction began, the master has tried, in 
what he believed to be everybody’s interest, 
to play on that old sentiment. But he found 
ita harp without strings. The freedman could 
not formulate, but he could see, all our old 
ideas of autocracy and subserviency, of master 
and menial, of an arbitrarily fixed class to 
guide and rule, and another to be guided and 
ruled. He rejected the overture. The old 
master, his well-meant condescensions slighted, 
turned away estranged, and justified himself 
in passively withholding that simpler protec- 
tion without patronage which any one Amer- 
ican citizen, however exalted, owes to any 
other, however humble. Could the freedman 
in the bitterest of those days have consented 
to throw himself upon just that one old rela- 
tion, he could have found a physical security 
for himself and his house such as could not, 
after years of effort, be given him by consti- 
tutional amendments, Congress, United States 
marshals, regiments of regulars, and ships of 
war. But he could not; the very nobility of 
the civilization that had held him in slavery 
had made him too much a man to go back 
to that shelter; and by his manly neglect to 
do so he has proved to us who once ruled 
over him that, be his relative standing among 
the races of men what it may, he is worthy 
to be free. 

To be a free man is his still distant goal. 
Twice he has been a freedman. In the days 
of compulsory reconstruction he was freed in 
the presence of his master by that master’s 
victorious foe. In these days of voluntary 
reconstruction he is virtually freed by the 
consent of his master, but the master retain- 
ing the exclusive right to define the bounds 
of his freedom. Many everywhere have taken 
up the idea that this state of affairs is the end 
to be desired and the end actually sought in 
reconstruction as handed over to the States. 
I do not charge such folly to the best intelli- 
gence of any American community; but | 
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cannot ignore my own knowledge that the 
average thought of some regions rises to no 
better idea of the issue. The belief is all too 
common that the nation, having ained at a 
wrong result and missed, has left us of the 
Southern States to get now such other result 
as we think best. I say this belief is not uni- 
versal, There are those among us who see 
that America has no room for a state of 
society which makes its lower classes harm- 
less by abridging their liberties, or, as one of 
the favored class lately said to me, has “ got 
’em so they don’t give no trouble.” There is 
a growing number who see that the one 
thing we cannot afford to tolerate at large is 
a class of people less than citizens ; and that 
every interest in the land: demands that the 
freedman be free to become in all things, as 
far as his own personal gifts will lift and sus- 
tain him, the same sort of American citizen 
he would be if, with the same intellectual and 
moral caliber, he were white. 

Thus we reach the ultimate question of fact. 
Are the freedman’s liberties suffering any real 
abridgment? The answer is easy. The let- 
ter of the laws, with but few exceptions, rec- 
ognizes him as entitled to every right of an 
American citizen; and to some it may seem 
unimportant that there is scarcely one public 
relation of life in the South where he is not 
arbitrarily and unlawfully compelled to hold 
toward the white man the attitude of an 
alien, a menial, and a probable reprobate, by 
reason of his race and color. One of the mar- 
vels of future history will be that it was 
counted a small matter, by a majority of our 
nation, for six millions of people within it, 
made by its own decree a component part of 
it, to be subjected to a system of oppression 
so rank that nothing could make it seem 
small except the fact that they had already 
been ground under it for a century and a 
half. 

Examine it. It proffers to the freedman a 
certain security of life and property, and then 
holds the respect of the community, that 
dearest of earthly boons, beyond his attain- 
ment. It gives him certain guarantees against 
thieves and robbers, and then holds him 
under the unearned contumely of the mass 
of good men and women. It acknowledges 
in constitutions and statutes his title to an 
American’s freedom and aspirations, and then 
in daily practice heaps upon him in every 
public place the most odious distinctions, 
without giving ear to the humblest plea con- 
cerning mental or moral character. It spurns 
his ambition, tramples upon his languishing 
self-respect, and indignantly refuses to let him 
either buy with money, or earn by any excel- 
lence of inner life or outward behavior, the 
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most momentary immunity from these public 
indignities even for his wife and daughters. 
Need we cram these pages with facts in evi- 
dence, as if these were charges denied and 
requiring to be proven? They are simply the 
present avowed and defended state of affairs 
peeled of its exteriors. 

Nothing but the habit, generations old, of 
enduring it could make it endurable by men 
not in actual slavery. Were we whites of the 
South to remain every way as we are, and 
our six million blacks to give place to any 
sort of whites exactly their equals, man for 
man, in mind, morals, and wealth, provided 
only that they had tasted two years of Amer- 
ican freedom, and were this same system of 
tyrannies attempted upon them, there would 
be as bloody an uprising as this conti- 
nent has ever seen. We can say this 
quietly. There is not a scruple’s weight of 
present danger. These six million freedmen 
are dominated by nine million whites immeas- 
urably stronger than they, backed by the 
virtual consent of thirty-odd millions more. 
Indeed, nothing but the habit of oppression 
could make such oppression possible to a 
people of the intelligence and virtue of our 
Southern whites, and the invitation to practice 
it on millions of any other than the children 
of their former slaves would be spurned with 
a noble indignation. 

Suppose, for a moment, the tables turned. 
Suppose the courts of our Southern States, 
while changing no laws requiring the impan- 
eling of jurymen without distinction as to 
race, etc., should suddenly begin to draw their 
thousands of jurymen all black, and well-nigh 
every one of them counting not only himself, 
but all his race, better than any white man. 
Assuming that their average of intelligence and 
morals should be not below that of jurymen 
as now drawn, would a white man, for all that, 
choose to be tried in one of those courts ? 
Would he suspect nothing? Could one per- 
suade him that his chances of even justice 
were all they should be, or all they would be 
were the court not evading the law in order 
to sustain an outrageous distinction against 
him because of the accidents of his birth? 
Yet only read white man for black man, and 
black man for white man, and that—I speak 
as an eye-witness —has been the practice for 
years, and is still so to-day; an actual emas- 
culation, in the case of six million people both 
as plaintiff and defendant, of the right of trial 
by jury. 

In this and other practices the outrage falls 
upon the freedman. Does it stop there? Far 
from it. It is the first premise of American 
principles that whatever elevates the lower 
stratum of the people lifts all the rest, and 
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whatever holds it down holds all down. For 
twenty years, therefore, the nation has been 
working to elevate thefreedman. It counts this 
one of the great necessities of the hour. It has 
poured out its wealth publicly and privately 
for this purpose. It isconfidently expected that 
it will soon bestow a royal gift of millions 
for the reduction of the illiteracy so largely 
shared by the blacks. Our Southern States 
are, and for twenty years have been, taxing 
themselves for the same end. The private 
charities alone of the other States have given 
twenty millions in the same good cause. Their 
colored seminaries, colleges, and normal 
schools dot our whole Southern country, and 
furnish our public colored schools with a large 
part of their teachers. All this and much more 
has been or is being done in order that, for the 
good of himself and everybody else in the 
land, the colored man may be elevated as 
quickly as possible from all the debase- 
ments of slavery and semi-slavery to the full 
stature and integrity of citizenship. And it is 
in the face of all this that the adherent of the 
old régime stands in the way to every public 
privilege and place — steamer landing, railway 
platform, theater, concert-hall, art display, pub- 
lic library, public school, court-house, church, 
everything— flourishing the hot branding- 
iron of ignominious distinctions. He forbids 
the freedman to go into the water until Ae 
is satisfied that he knows how to swim, and 
for fear he should learn hangs mill-stones 
about his neck. This is what we are told is a 
small matter that will settle itself. Yes, like a 
roosting curse, until the outraged intelligence 
of the South lifts its indignant protest against 
this stupid firing into our own ranks. 

I say the outraged intelligence of the South; 
for there are thousands of Southern-born 
white men and women in the minority in all 
these places—in churches, courts, schools, 
libraries, theaters, concert-halls, and on steam- 
ers and railway carriages — who see the wrong 
and folly of these things, silently blush for 
them, and withhold their open protests only 
because their belief is unfortunately stronger 
in the futility of their counsel than in the 
power of a just cause. I do not justify their 
silence ; but I affirm their sincerity and their 
goodly numbers. Of late years, when con- 
demning these evils from the ‘platform in 
Southern towns, I have repeatedly found that 
those who I had earlier been told were the 
men and women in whom the community 
placed most confidence and pride —they 
were the ones who, when I had spoken, came 
forward with warmest hand-grasps and ex- 
pressions of thanks, and pointedly and cor- 
dially justified my every utterance. And were 
they the young South? Not by half! The 


gray-beards of the old times have always been 
among them, saying in effect, not by any 
means as converts, but as fellow-discoverers, 
“ Whereas we were blind, now we see.” 

Another sort among our good Southern 
people make a similar but feebler admission, 
but with the time-worn proviso that expe- 
diency makes a more imperative demand 
than law, justice, or logic, and demands the 
preservation of the old order. Somebody 
must be outraged, it seems; and if not the 
freedman, then it must be a highly refined 
and enlightened race of people constantly 
offended and grossly discommoded, if not 
imposed upon, by a horde of tatterdemalions, 
male and female, crowding into a participa- 
tion in their reserved privileges. Now, look 
at this plea. It is simply saying in another 
way that though the Southern whites far out- 
number the blacks, and though we hold every 
element of power in greater degree than the 
blacks, and though the larger part of us claim 
to be sealed by nature as an exclusive upper 
class, and though we have the courts com- 
pletely in our own hands, with the police on 
our right and the prisons on our left, and 
though we justly claim to be an intrepid peo- 
ple, and though we have a superb military 
experience, with ninety-nine hundredths of 
all the military equipment and no scarcity 
of all the accessories, yet with all the facts 
behind us we cannot make and enforce that 
intelligent and approximately just assortment 
of persons in public places and conveyances 
on the merits of exterior decency that is made 
in all other enlightened lands. On such a 
plea are made a distinction and separation 
that not only are crude, invidious, humiliat- 
ing, and tyrannous, but which do not reach 
their ostensible end or come near it; and all 
that saves such a plea from being a confession 
of driveling imbecility is its utter speciousness. 
It is advanced sincerely ; and yet nothing is 
easier to show than that these distinctions on 
the line of color are really made not from 
any necessity, but simply for their own sake — 
to preserve the old arbitrary supremacy of the 
master class over the menial without regard 
to the decency or indecency of appearance 
or manners in either the white individual or 
the colored. 

See its every-day working. Any colored 
man gains unquestioned admission into innu- 
merable places the moment he appears as the 
menial attendant of some white person, where 
he could not cross the threshold in his own 
right as a well-dressed and well-behaved mas- 
ter of himself. The contrast is even greater 
in the case of colored women. There could 
not be a system which when put into practice 
would more offensively condemn itself. It does 
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more: it actually creates the confusion it 
pretends to prevent. It blunts the sensibili- 
ties of the ruling class themselves. It waives 
all strict demand for painstaking in either 
manners or dress of either master or menial, 
and, for one result, makes the average South- 
ern railway coach more uncomfortable than 
the average of railway coaches elsewhere. 
It prompts the average Southern white pas- 
senger to find less offense in the presence of a 

fane, boisterous, or unclean white person 
than in that of a quiet, well-behaved colored 
man or woman attempting to travel on an 
equal footing with him without a white mas- 
ter or mistress. The holders of the old senti- 
ments hold the opposite choice in scorn. It 
is only when we go on to say that there are 
regions where the riotous expulsion of a de- 
cent and peaceable colored person is pre- 
ferred to his inoffensive company, that it may 
seem necessary to bring in evidence. And 
yet here again it is prima facie evidence; for 
the following extract was printed in the Selma 
(Alabama) “ Times” not six months ago, and 
not as a complaint, but as a boast: 


“A few days since, a negro minister, of this city, 
boarded the east-bound passenger train on the E, T., 
V. & G. Railway and took a seat in the coach occu- 
pied by white passengers. Some of the passengers 
complained to the conductor and brakemen, and ex- 

ressed considerable dissatisfaction that they were 
‘orced to ride alongside of a negro. The railroad 
officials informed the complainants that they were not 
authorized to force the colored passenger into the 
coach set apart for the negroes, and they would lay 
themselves liable should they do so. The white pas- 
sengers then took the matter in their own hands and 
ordered the ebony-hued minister to take a seat in the 
next coach. He positively refused to | orders, 
whereupon the white men gave him a sound floggin 
and forced him to a seat among his own color an 
equals. We learned yesterday that the vanquished 
preacher was unable to fill his ip on account of 
the severe chastisement inflicted upon him, Now 
[says the delighted editor] the query that puzzles is, 
. Who did the flogging?’ ”’ 
And as good an answer as we can give is 
that likely enough they were some of the men 
for whom the whole South has come to a halt 
to let them get over the “ feelings engendered 
by the war.” Must such men, such acts, such 
sentiments, stand alone to represent us of the 
South before an enlightened world? No. I 
say, as a citizen of an extreme Southern State, 
a native of Louisiana, an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier,and a lover of my home, my city, and my 
State, as well as of my country, that this is 
not the best sentiment in the South, nor the 
sentiment of her best intelligence; and that 
it would not ride up and down that beautiful 
land dominating and domineering were it not 
for its tremendous power as the “raditional 
sentiment of a conservative people. But is 
not silent endurance criminal? I cannot but 





repeat my own words, spoken near the scene 
and about the time of this event. Speech 
may be silvern and silence golden; but if a 
lump of gold is only big enough, it can drag 
us to the bottom of the sea and hold us there 
while all the world sails over us. 

The laws passed in the days of compulsory 
reconstruction requiring “ equal accommoda- 
tions,” etc., for colored and white persons 
were freedmen’s follies. On their face they 
defeated their ends; for even in theory they 
at once reduced to half all opportunity for 
those more reasonable and mutually agreeable 
self-assortments which public assemblages 
and groups of passengers find it best to make 
in all other enlightened countries, making 
them on the score of conduct, dress, and price. 
They also led the whites to overlook what 
they would have seen instantly had these in- 
vidious distinctions been made against them- 
selves: that their offense does not vanish at 
the guarantee against the loss of physical com- 
forts. But we made, and are still making, a mis- 
take beyond even this. For years many of us 
have carelessly taken for granted that these 
laws were being carried out in some shape 
that removed all just ground of complaint. It 
is common to say, “We allow the man of 
color to go and come at will, only let him sit 
apart in a place marked off for him.” But 
marked off how? So as to mark him in- 
stantly as a menial. Not by railings and par- 
titions merely, which, raised against any 
other class in the United States with the same 
invidious intent, would be kicked down as 
fast as put up, but by giving him besides, 
in every instance and without recourse, the 
most uncomfortable, uncleanest, and unsafest 
place ; and the unsafety, uncleanness, and dis- 
comfort of most of these places are a shame 
to any community pretending to practice 
public justice. If any one can think the 
freedman does not feel the indignities thus 
heaped upon him, let him take up any paper 
printed for colored men’s patronage, or ask 
any colored man of known courageous utter- 
ance. Hearthem: 


“ We ask not Congress, nor the Legislature, nor any 
other power, to remedy these evils, but we ask the 
ple among whom we live. Those who can remedy 
them if they wi/Z. Those who have a high sense of 
honor and a-deep moral feeling. Those who have one 
vestige of human sympathy left. . . . Those are the 
ones we ask to protect us in our weakness and ill- 
treatments. . . . As soon as the colored man is 
treated by the white man as a man, that harmony and 
easant feeling which should characterize all races 
which dwell together, shall be the bond of peace 
between them.” 


Surely their evidence is good enough to 
prove their own feelings. We need not lean 
upon it here for anything else. I shall not bring 
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forward a single statement of fact from them 
or any of their white friends who, as teachers 
and missionaries, share many of their humilia- 
tions, though my desk is covered with them. 
But I beg to make the same citation from my 
own experience that I made last June in the 
far South. It was this: One hot night in Sep- 
tember of last year I was traveling by rail in 
the State of Alabama. At rather late bed-time 


there came aboard the train a young mother _ 


and her little daughter of three or four years. 
They were neatly and tastefully dressed in 
cool, fresh muslins, and as the train went on 
its way they sat together very still and quiet. 
At the next station there came aboard a most 
melancholy and revolting company. In filthy 
rags, with vile odors and the clanking of 
shackles and chains, nine penitentiary con- 
victs chained to one chain, and ten more 
chained to another, dragged laboriously into 
the compartment of the car where in one cor- 
ner sat this mother and child, and packed it 
full, and the train moved on. The keeper of 
the convicts told me he should take them in 
that car two hundred miles that night. They 
were going to the mines. My seat was not 
in that car, and I staid in it but a moment. 
It stank insufferably. 1 returned to my own 
place in the coach behind, where there was, 
and had all the time been, plenty of room. 
But the mother and child sat on in silence in 
that foul hole, the conductor having distinctly 
refused them admission elsewhere because 
they were of African blood, and not because 
the mother was, but because she was zo/, en- 
gaged at the moment in menial service. Had 
the child been white, and the mother not its 
natural but its hired guardian, she could have 
sat anywhere in the train, and no one would 
have ventured to object, even had she been 
as black as the mouth of the coal-pit to which 
her loathsome fellow-passengers were being 
carried in chains. 

Such is the incident as I saw it. But the 
ilfustration would be incomplete here were I 
not allowed to add the comments I made 
upon it when in June last I recounted it, and 
to state the two opposite tempers in which 
my words were received. I said: “These are 
the facts. And yet you know and I know we 
belong to communities that, after years of 
hoping for, are at last taking comfort in the 
assurance of the nation’s highest courts that 
no law can reach and stop this shameful foul 
play until we choose to enact a law to that 
end ourselves. And now the east and north 
and west of our great and prosperous and 
happy country, and the rest of the civilized 
world, as far as it knows our case, are stand- 
ing and waiting to see what we will write 


upon the white page of to-day’s and to-mor- 
row’s history, now that we are simply on our 
honor and on the mettle of our far and peculi- 
arly famed Southern instinct. How long, then, 
shall we stand off from such ringing moral 
questions as these on the flimsy plea that they 
have a political value, and, scrutinizing the Con- 
stitution, keep saying, ‘ Is it sg nominated in the 
bond ? I cannot find it ; ’tis not in the bond.’ ” 

With the temper that promptly resented 
these words through many newspapers of the 
neighboring regions there can be no propri- 
ety in wrangling. When regions so estranged 
from the world’s thought carry their resent- 
ment no further than a little harmless invective, 
it is but fair to welcome it as a sign of prog- 
ress. If communities nearer the great centers 
of thought grow impatient with them, how 
shall we resent the impatience of these re- 
moter ones when their oldest traditions are, 
as it seems to them, ruthlessly assailed ? There 
is but one right thing to do: it is to pour in 
upon them our reiterations of the truth with- 
out malice and without stint. 

But I have a much better word to say. It 
is for those who, not voiced by the newspa- 
pers around them, showed, both then and 
constantly afterward in public and private 
during my two days’ subsequent travel and so- 
journ in the region, by their cordial, frequent, 
specific approval of my words, that a better 
intelligence is longing to see the evils of the 
old régime supplanted by a wiser and more 
humane public sentiment and practice. And 
I must repeat my conviction that if the un- 
conscious habit of oppression were not already 
there, a scheme so gross, irrational, unjust, 
and inefficient as our present caste distinctions 
could not find place among a people so gen- 
erally intelligent and high-minded. I ask at- 
tention to their bad influence in a direction 
not often noticed. 

In studying, about a year ago, the practice 
of letting out public convicts to private les- 
sees to serve out their sentences under private 
management, I found that it does not belong 
to all our once slave States nor to all our once 
seceded States.* Only it is no longer in prac- 
tice outside of them, Under our present con- 
dition in the South, it is beyond possibility 
that the individual black should behave mis- 
chievously without offensively rearousing the 
old sentiments of the still dominant white 
man. As we have seen, too, the white man 
virtually monopolizes the jury-box. Add an- 
other fact: the Southern States have entered 
upon a new era of material development. 
Now, if with these conditions in force the 
public mind has been captivated by glow- 
ing pictures of the remunerative economy of 


* See “ The Convict Lease System in the Southern States,’’ in THE Century for February, 18%4.—Eb. 
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the convict-lease system, and by the seductive 
spectacle of mines and railways, turnpikes and 
levees, that everybody wants and nobody 
wants to pay for, growing apace by convict 
labor that seems to cost nothing, we may al- 
most —_ beforehand that the popular mind 
will—fiot so maliciously as unreflectingly — 
yield to the tremendous temptation to hustle 
the misbehaving black man into the State 
prison under extravagant sentence, and sell 
his labor to the highest bidder who will use 
him in the construction of public works. For 
ignorance of the awful condition of these pen- 
itentiaries is extreme and general, and the 
hasty, half-conscious assumption naturally is, 
that the culprit will survive this term of sen- 
tence, and its fierce discipline “ teach him to 
behave himself.” 

But we need not argue from cause to effect 
only. Nor need I repeat one of the many 
painful rumors that poured in upon me the 
moment I began to investigate this point. 
The official testimony of the prisons them- 
selves is before the world to establish the con- 
jectures that spring from our reasoning. After 
the erroneous takings of the census of 1880 
in South Carolina had been corrected, the 
population was shown to consist of about 
twenty blacks to every thirteen whites. One 
would therefore look for a preponderance of 
blacks on the prison lists; and inasmuch as 
they are a people only twenty years ago re- 
leased from servile captivity, one would not 
be surprised to see that preponderance large. 
Yet, when the actual numbers confront us, our 
speculations are stopped with a rude shock; 
for what is to account for the fact that in 
1881 there were committed to the State 
prison at Columbia, South Carolina, 406 
colored persons and but 25 whites? The 
proportion of blacks sentenced to the whole 
black —— was one to every 1488; 
that of the whites to the white popula- 
tion was but one to every 15,644. In 
Georgia the white inhabitants decidedly out- 
number the blacks; yet in the State peni- 
tentiary, October 20, 1880, there were 115 
whites and 1071 colored; or if we reject the 
summary of its tables and refer to the tables 
themselves (for the one does not agree with 
the other), there were but roz whites and 
1083 colored. Yet of 52 pardons granted in 
the two years then closing, 22 were to whites 
and only 30 to blacks. If this be a dark rec- 
ord, what shall we say of the records of lynch 
law? But for them there is not room here. 

A far pleasanter aspect oi our subject shows 
itself when we turn from courts and prisons 
to the school-house. And the explanation is 
simple. Were our educational affairs in the 
hands of that not high average of the com- 





munity commonly seen in jury-boxes, with 
their transient sense of accountability and 
their crude notions of public interests, there 
would most likely be no such pleasant con- 
trast. But with us of the South, as elsewhere, 
there is a fairly honest effort to keep the pub- 
lic-school interests in the hands of the State’s 
most highly trained intelligence. Hence our 
public educational work is a compromise be- 
tween the unprogressive prejudices of the 
general mass of the whites and the progressive 
intelligence of their best minds. Practically, 
through the great majority of our higher ed- 
ucational officers, we are fairly converted to 
the imperative necessity of elevating the col- 
ored man intellectually, and are beginning to 
see very plainly that the whole community is 
sinned against in every act or attitude of op- 
pression, however gross or however refined. 
Yet one thing must be said. I believe it is 
wise that all have agreed not to handicap 
education with the race question, but to make 
a complete surrender of that issue, and let it 
find adjustment elsewhere first and in the 
schools last. And yet, in simple truth and 
justice and in the kindest spirit, we ought to 
file one exception for that inevitable hour 
when the whole question must be met. There 
can be no more real justice in pursuing the 
freedman’s children with humiliating arbitrary 
distinctions and separations in the school- 
houses than in putting them upon him in other 
places. If, growing out of their peculiar men- 
tal structure, there are good and just reasons 
for their isolation, by all means let them be 
proved and known; but it is simply tyran- 
nous to assume them without proof. I know 
that just here looms up the huge bugbear of 
Social Equality. Our eyes are filled with ab- 
surd visions of all Shantytown pouring its 
hordes of unwashed imps into the company 
and companionship of our own sunny-headed 
darlings. What utter nonsense! As if our 
public schools had no gauge of cleanliness, 
decorum, or moral character! Social Equal- 
ity ? What a godsend it would be if the ad- 
vocates of the old Southern régime could 
only see that the color line points straight in 
the direction of social equality by tending 
toward the equalization of all whites on one 
side of the line and of all blacks on the other. 
We may reach the moon some day, not so- 
cial equality ; but the only class that really 
effects anything toward it are the makers and 
holders of arbitrary and artificial social dis- 
tinctions interfering with society's natural 
self-distribution. Even the little children 
here are taught, and begir to learn 
almost with their A B C, that they will find, 
and must be guided by, the same variations 
of the social scale in the public school as out of 
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it; and it is no small mistake to put them or 
their parents off their guard by this cheap sep- 
aration on the line of color. 

But some will say this is not a purely arti- 
ficial distinction. We hear much about race 
instinct. The most of it, I fear, is pure twad- 
dle. It may be there is such a thing. We do 
not know. It is not proved. And even if it 
were established, it would not necessarily bea 
proper moral guide. Wesubordinate instinct to 
society's best interests as apprehended in the 
light of reason. If there is such a thing, it 
behaves with strange malignity toward the 
remnants of African blood in individuals 

rincipally of our own race, and with singular 
indulgence to the descendants of — for exam- 
ple— Pocahontas. Of mere race feeling we 
all know there is no scarcity. Who is stranger 
to it? And as another man’s motive of pri- 
vate preference no one has a right to forbid 
it or require it. But as to its being an instinct, 
one thing is plain : if there is such an instinct, 
so far from excusing the malignant indignities 
practiced in its name, it furnishes their final 
condemnation ; for it stands to reason that 
just in degree as it is a real thing it will take 
care of itself. 

It has often been seen to do so; whether 
it is real or imaginary. I have seen in New 
Orleans a Sunday-school of white children 
every Sunday afternoon take possession of its 
two rooms immediately upon their being va- 
cated by a black school of equal or somewhat 
larger numbers. The teachers of the colored 
school are both white and black, and among 
the white teachers are young ladies and gentle- 
men of the highest social standing. The pupils 
of the two schools are alike neatly attired, 
orderly, and in every respect inoffensive to each 
other. I have seen the two races sitting in the 
same public high-school and grammar-school 
rooms, reciting in the same classes and taking 
recess on the same ground at the same time, 
without one particle of detriment that any 
one ever pretended to discover, although the 
fiercest enemies of the system swarmed about 
it on every side. And when in the light of 
these observations I reflect upon the enor- 
mous educational task our Southern States 
have before them, the inadequacy of their own 
means for performing it, the hoped-for benef- 
icence of the gencral Government, the sparse- 
ness with which so much of our Southern 
population is distributed over the land, the 
thousands of school districts where, conse- 
quently, the multiplication of schools must 
involve both increase of expense and reduc- 
tion of efficiency, I must enter some demur- 
rer to the enforcement of the tyrannous 
sentiments of the old régime until wise experi- 
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ments have established better reasons than | 
have yet heard given. 
What need to say more? The question is 
answered. Is the freedman a free man? No 
We have considered his position in a land 
whence nothing can, and no man has a 
shadow of right to, drive him, and where he 
is multiplying as only oppression can multiply 
a people. We have carefully analyzed his rela- 
tions to the finer and prouder race, with which 
he shares the ownership and citizenship of 
a region large enough for ten times the num- 
ber of both. Without accepting one word of 
his testimony, we have shown that the laws 
made for his protection against the habits of 
suspicion and oppression in his late master 
are being constantly set aside, not for their 
defects, but for such merit as they possess. 
We have shown that the very natural source 
of these oppressions is the surviving senti- 
ments of an extinct and now universally exe- 
crated institution ; sentiments which no intel- 
= or moral people should harbor a moment 
ter the admission that slavery was a moral 
mistake. We have shown the outrageousness 
of these tyrannies in some of their workings, 
and how distinctly they antagonize every 
State and national interest involved in the 
elevation of the colored race. Is it not well 
to have done so? For, I say again, the 
question has reached a moment of special 
importance. The South stands on her honor 
before the clean equities of the issue. It is no 
longer whether constitutional amendments, 
but whether the eternal principles of justice, 
are violated. And the answer must — it shall — 
come from the South. And it shall be practi- 
cal. It will not cost much. We have had a 
strange experience : the withholding of simple 
rights has cost us much blood ; such conces- 
sions of them as we have made have never 
yet cost a drop. The answer is coming. Is 
politics in the way? Then let it clear the track 
or get run over, just as it prefers. But, as | 
have said over and over to my brethren 
in the South, I take upon me to say again 
here, that there is a moral and intellectual 
intelligence there which is not going to be 
* much longer beguiled out of its moral right of 
way by questions of political punctilio, but will 
seek that piane of universal justice and equity 
which it is every people’s duty before God to 
seek, not along the line of politics,— God for- 
bid ! — but across it and across it and across 
it as many times as it may lie across the path, 
until the whole people of every once slave- 
holding State can stand up as one man, say- 
ing, “Is the freedman a free man?” and 
the whole world shall answer, “ Yes.” 


George W. Cable. 
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ing them down the Mississippi to Cairo, 
I was requested by Admiral Foote (who 
then went by the title of “ flag-officer,” the 
title of admiral not being recognized at that 
time in our navy), as a special favor to him, to 
accompany the Benton, the eighth one of the 
fleet, in her passage down to Cairo. It was in 
December, and the water was falling rapidly. 

The Benton had been converted from the 
U. S. snag-boat Benton into the most power- 
ful iron-clad of the fleet. She was built 
with two hulls about twenty feet apart, very 
strongly braced together. She had been 
purchased by General Fremont while he was 
commandant of the Department of the Mis- 
souri, and had been sent to my ship-yard for 
alteration into a gun-boat. I had the space 
between the two hulls planked, so that a con- 
tinuous bottom extended from the outer side 
of one hull to the outer side of the other. 
The upper side was decked over in the same 
manner; and by extending the outer sides of 
the two hulls forward until they joined each 
other at a new stem, which received them, 
the twin boats became one wide, strong, and 
substantial hull. The new bottom did not 
extend to the stern of the hull, but was 
brought up to the deck fifty feet forward of 
the stern, so as to leave a space for a central 
wheel, with which the boat was to be pro- 
pelled. This wheel was turned by the original 
engines of the snag-boat, each of the engines 
having formerly turned an independent wheel 
on the outside of the twin boat.. In this 
manner ‘the Benton became a war vessel 
of about seventy-five feet beam, a greater 
breadth, perhaps, than that of any war vessel 
then afloat. She was about two hundred feet 
long. A slanting casemate, covered with iron 
plates, was placed on her sides and across her 
bow and stern; and the wheel was protected 
in a similar manner. The casemate on the 
sides and bow was covered with iron three 


and a half inches thick; the wheel-house 
and stern with lighter plates, like the first 
seven boats built by me. She carried thirteen 
guns,—three in the bow casemate, four on 
each side, and two astern. 

The wish of Admiral Foote to have me see 
this boat safely to Cairo was prompted by his 
knowledge that I had had experience in the 
management of steam-boats upon the river, 
and his fear that she would be detained by 
grounding. Ice had just begun to float 
in the Mississippi when the Benfen put out 
from my ship-yard at Carondelet for the 
south. Some thirty or forty miles below St. 
Louis she grounded. Under the direction of 
Captain Winslow, who commanded the ves- 
sel, Lieutenant Bishop, executive officer of 
the ship, an intelligent and energetic young 
man, set the crew at work. An anchor was 
put out for the purpose of hauling her off. 
My advice was not asked with reference to 
this first proceeding, and although I had been 
requested by Admiral Foote to accompany 
the vessel, he had not instructed the captain, 
so far as I knew, to be guided by my advice 
in case of difficulty. After they had been 
working all night to get the boat afloat, she 
was harder on than ever; moreover, the 
water had fallen about six inches. I then 
volunteered the opinion to Captain Winslow 
that if he would run hawsers ashore in a 
certain direction, directly opposite to that in 
which he had been trying to move the boat, 
she could be got off. He replied, very 
promptly, “ Mr. Eads, if you will undertake 
to get her off, I shall be very willing to place 
the entire crew under your direction.” I at 
once accepted the offer; and Lieutenant 
Bishop was called up and instructed to obey 
my directions. Several very large hawsers 
had been put on board of the boat for the 
fleet at Cairo. One of the largest was got out 
and secured to a large tree on the shore, and 
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as heavy a strain was put upon it as the cable 
would be likely to bear. As the water was 
still falling, I ordered out a second one, and 
a third, and a fourth, until five or six eleven- 
inch hawsers were heavily strained in the 
effort to drag the broad-bottomed vessel off 
the bar. There were three steam capstans on 
the bow of the vessel, and these were used in 
tightening the strain by luffs upon the hawsers. 
One of the hawsers was led through a snatch- 
block fastened by a large chain to a ring-bolt 
in the side of the vessel. I was on the upper 
deck of the vessel near Captain Winslow 
when the chain which held this block broke. 
It was made of iron one and one-eighth 
inches in diameter, and the link separated 
into three pieces. The largest, being one-half 
of the link, was found on the shore at a dis- 
tance of at least five hundred feet. Half of 
the remainder struck the iron plating on the 
bow of the boat, making an indentation half 
the thickness of one’s finger in depth. The 
third piece struck Captain Winslow on the 
fleshy part of the arm, cutting through his coat 
and the muscles of his arm. The wound was 
a very painful one, but he bore it as might 
be expected. The iron had probably cut an 
inch and a half into the arm between the shoul- 
der and the elbow. In the course of the day 
the Benton was floated, and proceeded on 
her voyage down the river without further 
delay. Captain Winslow soon after departed 
for his home on leave of absence. On his 
recovery he was placed in command of the 
Kearsarge, and to that accident he owed, 
perhaps, the fame of being the captor of the 
Alabama, 

When the Benton arrived at Cairo she was 
visited by all the officers of the army and 
navy stationed there, and was taken, on that 
or the following day, on a trial trip a few 
miles down the river. The Zssex, in command 
of Captain William Porter, was lying four or 
five miles below the mouth of the Ohio on 
the Kentucky shore. As the Benton passed 
along up, on her return from this little expe- 
dition, Captain Porter offered his congratula- 
tions to Foote on the apparent excellence 
of the boat. 

“Yes,” replied Foote, “but she is almost 
too slow.” 

“Plenty fast enough to fight with,” was 
Porter's rejoinder. 

Very soon after this (early in the spring of 
1862) I was called to Washington, with the 
request to prepare plans for still lighter iron- 
clad vessels, the draught of thos: which I 
had then completed being only about six feet. 
The later plans were for vessels that should 
be capable of going up the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland. As rapidly as possible I pre- 


pared and presented for the inspection of 
Secretary Welles and his able assistant, Cap- 
tain Fox, plans of vessels drawing five feet. 
They were not acceptable to Captain Fox, 
who said : 

“ We want vessels much lighter than that.” 

“But you want them to carry a certain 
thickness of iron?” I replied. 

“ Yes, we want them to be proof against 
heavy cannon-shot —plated and heavily plated, 
but they must be of much lighter draught.” 

After the interview I returned with the plans 
to my hotel, and commenced a revision of 
them ; and in the course of a few days I pre- 
sented the plans for the Osage and the Veosho. 
These vessels, according to my recollection, 
were about forty-five feet beam on deck, their 
sides slanting outward, and the tops of the 
gunwales rising only about six inches above 
the surface of the water, so as to leave very 
little space to be covered with the plating, 
which extended two and a half feet down 
under water on these slanting sides. The 
deck of the vessel, rising from six inches above 
water, curved upward about four feet higher at 
center ; and this was covered all over with iron 
an inch thick. The plating on the sides was two 
and a half inches thick. Each vessel had a ro- 
tating turret, carrying two eleven-inch guns, 
the turret being either six or eight inches 
thick (I forget which), but extending only a 
few feet above the deck of the vessel. I was 
very anxious to construct these turrets after 
a plan which I had devised, quite different 
from the Ericsson or Coles systems, and in 
which the guns should be operated by steam. 
But, within a month after the engagement at 
Fort Donelson, the memorable contestbetween 
the Merrimac and the Moniter occurred, 
whereupon the Navy Department insisted 
on Ericsson turrets being placed upon these 
two vessels, 

At the same time the department was anx- 
ious to have four larger vessels for operations 
on the lower Mississippi River, which should 
have two turrets each, and it consented that I 
should place one of my turrets on each of two 
of these vessels (the Chickasaw and the Mi/- 
waukee ) at my own risk, to be replaced with 
Ericsson’s in case of failure. These were the 
first turrets in which the guns were manip- 
ulated by steam, and they were fired every 
forty-five seconds. The Osage and Neosho, 
with their armaments, stores, and every- 
thing on board, drew only three and a half 
feet of water, and steamed about nine 
miles an hour. While perfecting those plans, 
I prepared the designs for the larger vessels 
(the Chickasaw, Milwaukee, Winnebago, and 
Kickapoo), and when these were approved 
by Captain Fox and the officers of the navy 
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to whom they were submitted at Washington, 
Mr. Welles expressed the wish that I should 
confer with Admiral Foote about them before 
proceeding to build them, inasmuch as the 
experience which he had had at Forts Henry 
and Donelson and elsewhere would be of 
great value, and might enable him to suggest 
improvements in them. I therefore hastened 
from Washington to Island Number Ten, a 
hundred miles below Cairo, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, where Foote’s flotilla was then 
engaged. 

In the railway train a gentleman who sat 
in front of me, learning that I had con- 
structed Foote’s vessels, introduced himself 
as Judge Foote, of Cleveland, a brother 
of the Admiral. Among other interesting 
matters, he related an anecdote of one 
of his little daughters who was just learning 
to read. After the capture of Fort Henry 
the squadron was brought back to Cairo for 
repairs, and, on the Sunday following, the 
crews, with their gallant flag-officer, attended 
one of the churches in Cairo. Admiral Foote 
was a thorough Christian gentleman and 
excellent impromptu speaker. Upon this 
occasion, after the congregation had assem- 
bled, some one whispered to him that the 
minister was ill and would be unable to offi- 
ciate; whereupon the Admiral went up into 
the pulpit himself, and after the usual prayer 


and hymn, he selected as the text John xiv. 
1, “ Let not your heart be troubled: ye be- 


lieve in God, believe also in me.” Upon 
this text he delivered what was declared to 
be an excellent sermon, or exhortation, after 
which he dismissed the congregation. An 
account of the sermon was widely published 
in the papers at the time, and came into the 
hands of the little niece just referred to. 
After she had read it, she exclaimed to her 
father : 

“ Uncle Foote did not say that right.” 

“ Say what right ?” asked the father. 

“ Why, when he preached.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He said, ‘ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me.’” 

“Well, what should he have said?” in- 
quired the father. 

“Why, he ought to have said, ‘Let not 
your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in “he gun-boais.’” 

On arriving at Cairo, I found Representative 
Elihu B. Washburne, afterward our minister 
to France, waiting for an opportunity to visit 
the army, then in Missouri, in the neighbor- 
hood of Island Number Ten, codperating 
with Admiral Foote in the reduction of that 
stronghold. We embarked together on a 
small tug-boat, which carried the mail down 
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to the fleet. We arrived and landed along- 
side the flag-ship Benton, and were cordially 
greeted by Admiral Foote. I presented a 
letter which I had brought from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. We withdrew to his cabin 
to consider the plans of the four new gun- 
boats. Mr. Washburne was sent to the Mis- 
souri shore. After discussing the plans of 
the new boats for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
we returned to the deck. 

At the time we landed, the Benéon and the 
other boats of the fleet were anchored be- 
tween two and three miles above the Con- 
federate forts, and were then throwing their 
shells into the enemy’s works. When we 
boarded the Benton Admiral Foote had his 
lorgnette in his hand, and through it was 
watching the flight of each shell discharged 
from the guns of his ship. He resumed this 
occupation when we came up on deck, until, 
after a shot or two had been fired, one of his 
officers approached and handed him a dozen 
or more letters which had been brought 
down in the mail. While still conversing with 
me, his eye glanced over them as he held 
them in his hand, and he selected one which 
he proceeded to open. Before reading prob- 
ably four lines, he turned to me with great 
calmness and composure, and said, “ Mr. Eads, 
I must ask you to excuse me for a few min- 
utes while I godown to my cabin. This letter 
brings me the news of the death of my son, 
about thirteen years old, who I had hoped 
would live to be the stay and support of 
his mother.” 

Without further remark, and without giving 
the slightest evidence of his feelings to any 
one, he left me and went to his cabin. I was, 
of course, deeply grieved ; and when he re- 
turned, after an absence of not more than 
fifteen minutes, still perfectly composed, I en- 
deavored to divert his mind from his affliction 
by referring to the plans and to my interview 
with his brother. I told him also the anec- 
dote of his little niece which his brother had 
related, and this served to clothe his face 
with a temporary smile. I then asked him if 
he would be kind enough to assign me some 
place where I could sleep on the Benton that 
night. It was then probably three o’clock in 
the day. He replied that I must not stay 
on board. I said that I had come down for 
that very purpose, since I wanted to see 
how the Senfon and the other boats worked 
under fire. I was not particular where I 
slept; any place would do for me; I did 
not want to turn any of the officers out of 
their rooms. 

With a look of great gravity and decision, 
he replied : 

“ Mr. Eads, I cannot permit you to stay 
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here a moment after the tug is ready to re- 
turn. There is no money in the world which 
would justify me in risking my life here ; and 
you have no duty here to perform, as I have, 
which requires you to risk yours. You must 
not stay,” emphasizing the words very dis- 
tinctly ! “ You must return, both you and Mr. 
Washburne, as soon as the tug is ready to 
0.” 

. I felt somewhat disappointed at this, for I 
had fully expected to spend a day at least on 
board the Benton, and to visit the other ves- 
sels of the fleet, with many of the officers of 
which I was well acquainted. I did not be- 
lieve there was much danger in remaining, 
for the shells of the enemy seemed to fall 
short; but within fifteen minutes after this, 
one of these interesting missiles struck the 
water fifty or a hundred feet from the side of 
the Benton. This satisfied me that Foote was 
right, and I did not insist on staying. 

The Admiral was a great sufferer from sick 
headache. I remember visiting him in his 
room at the Planters’ House in St. Louis, a 
day or two after the battle of Belmont, when 
he was suffering very severely from one of 
these attacks, which lasted two days. He was 
one of the most fascinating men in company 
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that I ever have met, being full of anecdote, 
and having a graceful, easy flow of language. 
He was likewise, ordinarily, one of the most 
amiable-looking of men ; but when angered, as 
I once saw him, his face impressed me as being 
most savage and demoniacal, and | can im- 
agine that at the head of a column or in an 
attack he would have been invincible. Some 
idea of the moral influence that he possessed 
over men may be gained from the fact that, long 
before the war, when commanding the United 
States fleet of three vessels in Chinese waters, 
he converted every officer and man in the fleet 
to the principles of temperance, and had every 
one of them sign the pledge. I believe that 
this was the beginning of the reform move- 
ment in the navy which led to the disuse of the 
rations of grog which used to be served to the 
sailors on shipboard at stated hours every 
day. 

From my knowledge of Foote, I think that 
there is no doubt that if his health had not 
given way so early in the war, he would have 
gained laurels like those so gallantly won by 
Farragut. And, aside from his martial charac- 
ter, no officer ever surpassed him in those 
evidences of genuine refinement and delicacy 
which mark the true gentleman. 


James B. Eads. 
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INCLUDING ENGAGEMENTS AT BELMONT, 
NO. 10, 


At the begin- 
ning of the 
War, the army 
and navy were 
mostly employ- 
ed in protecting 
the loyal 

ple who resided 
on the borders 
of the disaffect- 
ed States, and 
in reconciling 
those whose sympathies were opposed. But 
the defeat at Manassas and other reverses 
convinced the Government of the serious 
character of the contest, and of the necessity 
of more vigorous and extensive preparations 
for war. Our navy yards were soon filled with 
workmen ; recruiting stations for unemployed 
seamen were established, and we soon had 
more sailors than were required for the ships 
that could be fitted for service. Artillerymen 
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for the defenses of Washington being scarce, 
five hundred of these sailors, with a battalion 
of marines (for guard duty), were sent to oc- 
cupy the forts on Shuter’s Hill, near Alexan- 
dra. The Fensacola and the Potomac flotilla 
and the seaboard navy yards required nearly 
all of the remaining unémployed seamen. 
While Foote was improvising a flotilla forthe 
Western rivers he was making urgent appeals 
to the Government for seamen. Finally some 
one at the Navy Department thought of the 
five hundred tars stranded on Shuter’s Hill, 
and obtained an order for their transfer to 
Cairo, where they were placed on the re- 
ceiving ship Maria Denning. There they 
met fresh-water sailors from our great lakes, 
and steam-boat hands from the Western 
rivers, Of the seamen from the East, there 
were Maine lumbermen, New Bedford whalers, 
New York liners, and Philadelphia sea-law- 
yers. The foreigners enlisted were mostly 
Irish, with a few English and Scotch, French, 
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Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes. 
The Northmen, considered the hardiest race 
in the world, melted away in the Southern 
sun with surprising rapidity. 
On the gun-boat Carondelet were more 
oung men perhaps than on any other vessel 
in the fleet. Philadelphians were in the ma- 
jority ; Bostonians came next, with a sprink- 
ling from other cities, and just enough men- 
o’-war’s men to leaven the lump with naval 
discipline. ) The S¢. Zouis had more than its 
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share of men-o’-war’s men, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Paulding having had the first choice 
of a full crew, and having secured all the frigate 
Sabine’s reénlisted men who had beensent West. 

During the spring and summer of 1861, 
Commanders Rodgers, Stemble, Phelps, and 
Mr. James B. Eads had purchased, equipped, 
and manned, for immediate service on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, three wooden gun- 
boats—the Zaylor, of six eight-inch shell- 
guns and one thirty-two pounder; the Zexing- 
fon, of four eight-inch shell-guns and one 
thirty-two pounder, and the Conesfoga,of three 
thirty-two pounder guns. This nucleus of the 
Mississippi flotilla (like the fleets of Perry, Mac- 
donough, and Chauncey in the war of 1812) 
was completed with great skill and dispatch ; 
they soon had full possession of the Western 
rivers above Columbus, Kentucky, and ren- 
dered more important service than as many 
regiments could have done. On October 12, 
1861, the first of the seven iron-clad gun- 
boats ordered of Mr. Eads by the Govern- 


ment was launched at Carondelet, near St. 
Louis. She was named the S¢. Louis by Ad- 
miral Foote; but there being another vessel 
of that name in the navy, she was after- 
ward called the De Xalb. The other iron- 
clads, the Cincinnati, Carondelet, Louisville, 
Mound City, Cairo, and Pittsburgh, were 
launched soon after the S¢. Zouts, Mr. Eads 
having pushed forward the work with most 
commendable zeal and energy. Two of these 
were built at Mound City, Ill. To the fleet 
of iron-clads above named were added the 
Benton (the largest and best vessel of the 
Western flotilla), the Zssex, and a few smaller 
and partly armored gun-boats. 

Flag-Officer Foote arrived at St. Louis on 
September 6th, and assumed command of the 
Western flotilla. He had been my fellow- 
midshipman in 1827, on board the United 
States ship Watches, of the West India squad- 
ron, and was then a promising young officer. 
At Pensacola, in the fall of 1828, the ship 
was visited with yellow fever; and we had to 
go ashore and encamp on Santa Rosa Island, 
clean out and disinfect the ship, and sail to 
New York to escape the pestilence. From 
the Matchez Foote was transferred to the 
Hornet, of the same squadron, and was ap- 
pointed her sailing-master. After he left the 
Natchez, we never met again until February, 
1861, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he 
was the executive officer. Foote, Schenck, 
and myself were then the only survivors of 
the midshipmen of the aéchez, in her cruise 
of 1827, and now I am the only officer left. 

During the cruise of 1827, while pacing the 
deck at night, on the lonely seas, and talking 
with a pious shipmate, Foote became con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian religion, 
of which he was an earnest professor to the 
last. He rendered important service while in 
command of the brig Jerry, on the coast of 
Africa, in 1849, in suppressing the slave- 
trade, and he greatly distinguished himself 
by his skill and gallantry in the attack upon 
the Barrier Forts, near Canton (1856), which 
he breached and carried by assault, lead- 
ing the assailing column in person. He was 
slow and cautious in arriving at conclusions, 
but firm and tenacious of purpose. He has 
been called “the Stonewall Jackson of the 
Navy.” He often preached to his crew on 
Sundays, and was always desirous of doing 
good. He was not a man of striking personal 
appearance, but there was a sailor-lke hearti- 
ness and frankness about him that made his 
company very desirable. 

Flag-Officer Foote arrived at Cairo Sep- 
tember 12th, and relieved Commander John 
Rodgers of the command of the station. The 
first operations of the Western flotilla con- 
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sisted chiefly of reconnaissances on the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee 
rivers. At this time it was under the control 
of the War Department, and acting in coép- 
eration with the army under General Grant, 
whose headquarters were at Cairo. 


THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 


On the evening of the 6th of November, 
1861, I received instructions from General 
Grant to proceed down the Mississippi with 
the wooden gun-boats Zaylor and Lexington 
on a reconnaissance, and as convoy to some 
half-dozen transport steamers; but I did not 
know the character of the service expected of 
me until I anchored for the night, seven or 
eight miles below Cairo. Early the next morn- 
ing, while the troops were being landed near 
Belmont, Missouri, opposite Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, I attacked the Confederate batteries, 
at the request of General Grant, as a diver- 
sion, which was done with some effect. But 
the superiority of the enemy’s batteries on the 
bluffs at Columbus, both in the number and the 
quality of his guns, was so great that it would 
have been too hazardous to have remained long 
under his fire with such frail vessels as the Zzy- 

VoL. XXIX.— 42. 


lor and Lexington, which were only expected 
to protect the land forces in case of a repulse. 
Having accomplished the object of the attack, 
the gun-boats withdrew, but returned twice 
during the day and renewed the contest. Dur- 
ing the last of these engagements a cannon-ball 
passed obliquely through the side, deck, and 
scantling of the Zzy/or, killing one man and 
wounding others. This convinced me of the 
necessity of withdrawing my vessels, which 
had been moving in a circle to confuse the 
enemy’s gunners. We fired a few more 
broadsides, therefore, and, perceiving that 
the firing had ceased at Belmont, an ominous 
circumstance, I returned to the landing, to 
protect the army and transports. In fact, 
the destruction of the gun-boats would have 
involved the loss of our army and our 
depot at Cairo, the most important one in 
the West. 

Soon after we returned to the landing- 
place our troops began to appear, and the 
officers of the gun-boats were warned by Gen- 
eral McClernand of the approach of the 
enemy. The Confederates came en masse 
through a corn-field, and opened with mus- 
ketry and light artillery upon the transports, 
which were filled or being filled with our re- 
treating soldiers. A well-directed fire from the 
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gun-boats made the enemy fly in the greatest fo inform the flag-officer of the General’; 
confusion.* intentions, which were kept perfectly secret. 


Admiral Foote was at St. Louis when the 
battle of Belmont was fought, and, it appears, THE BATTLE OF FORT HENRY. 
made no report to the Secretary of the Navy 
of the part which the gun-boats took in the Durinc the winter of 1861-2 an expeditio: 
action. Neither did he send my official re- was planned by Flag-Officer Foote and Gen. 
port to the Navy Department. The officers erals Grant and McClernand against Fort 
of the vessels were highly complimented by Henry, situated on the eastern bank of the 


GUN-BOATS “‘ TAYLOR” AND “‘ LEXINGTON” ENGAGING THE CONFEDERATE BATTERIES OF COLUMBUS, KY., DURING THE 
BATTLE OF BELMONT. (DRAWN BY MARRY FENN, AFTER A CONTEMPORARY SKETCH BY ADMIRAL WALKE,) 


General Grant for the important aid they Tennessee River, a short distance south of the 
rendered in this battle; and in his second line between Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
official report of the action he made refer- January the iron-clads were brought down to 
ences to my report. It was impossible for me Cairo, and great efforts were made to prepare 


* The Federal! forces at Belmont numbered between 3500 and 4000. During the first half of the battle 
the Confederate force was probably less. General Polk in his report says that after the Confederate camp had 
been captured he sent over from Columbus six regiments under Pillow and Cheatham, which were directly 
engaged in recovering the lost ground, and two regiments, which, under his own direction, supported the flank 
movement. The loss on each side in killed, wounded, and missing was between 500 and 600. General Grant 
directed the movements on the field, and both he and his chief lieutenant, General McClernand, had horses 
shot under them. The following is part of a private letter from General Grant to his father, written on the 
night of the 8th: “, . . When all ready, we proceeded about one mile toward Belmont, opposite Colum- 
bus, when I formed the troops into line, and coliend two companies from each regiment to deploy as skir- 
mishers and push on through the woods and discover the position of the enemy. They had gone but a little 
way when they were fired upon, and the ball may be said to have fairly opened, The whole command, with 
the exception of a small reserve, was then deployed in like manner and ordered forward. The order was 
obeyed with great alacrity, the men all showing great courage. . - From here we fought our way from 
tree to tree through the woods to Belmont, about two and a half miles, the enémy contesting every foot of 
ground. Here the enemy had strengthened their position by felling the trees for two or three Sond’ yards, 
and sharpening their limbs, making a sort of abatis. Our men charged through, making the victory complete, 
giving us possession of their camp and garrison equipage, artiilery, and everything > We got a great 
many prisoners. The majority, however, succeeded in getting aboard their steamers and pushing across the 
river. We burned everything possible and started back, having accomplished all that we went for and even 
more. Belmont is entirely covered by the batteries from Columbus, and is worth nothing as a military posi 
tion — cannot be held without Cobunben. The object of the expedition was to prevent the enemy from send- 
ing a force into Missouri to cut off troops I had sent there for a special purpose, and to prevent reénforcing 
Price. Besides being well fortified at Columbus, their number far mad sae ours, and it would have been 
folly to have attacked them. We found the Confederates well armed and brave. On our return, stragglers 
that had been left in our rear (now front) fired into us, and more recrossed the river, and gave us battle for a 
full mile, and afterward at the boats when we were embarking. There was no hast retreating or running 
away. Taking into account the object of the expedition, the victory was complete.”-— Ep. 
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UNITED STATES GUN-BOAT “ TAYLOR.” 


them for immediate service, but only four of the 
iron-clads could be made ready as soon as re- 
quired. They were the Zssex, Captain Wm. 
D. Porter, mounting four nine-inch guns; the 
Cincinnati, flag-steamer, Commander Stemble ; 
the Carondelet, Commander Walke; and the 
St. Louis, Lieutenant-Commander Paulding. 
Each of the last three carried four seven-inch 
rifled, three eight-inch shell, and six thirty- 
two-pound guns. 

On the morning of the 2d of February 
the flag-officer left Cairo with the four ar- 
mored vessels above named, and the wooden 
gun-boats Zaylor, Lexington, and Conesioga, 
and in the evening reached the Tennessee 
River. On the 4th the fleet anchored six miles 
below Fort Henry. The next day, while 
reconnoitering, the Zssex received a shot 
which passed through the pantry and the 
officers’ quarters and visited the steerage. 
On the sth the flag-officer imspected the 
officers and crew at quarters, addressed them, 
and offered a prayer. 

Heavy rains had been falling, and the river 
had risen rapidly to an unusual height ; the 
swift current brought down an immense quan- 
tity of heavy drift-wood, lumber, fences, and 
large trees, and it required all the steam-power 
of the Carondelet, with both anchors down, and 
the most strenuous exertions of the officers 
and crew, working day and night, to prevent 
the boat from being dragged down-stream. 
This adversity appeared to dampen the ardor 
of our crew, but when the next morning they 
saw a large number of white objects, which 
through the fog looked like polar bears, 
coming down the stream, and ascertained that 
they were the enemy’s torpedoes forced from 
their moorings by the powerful current, they 
took heart, regarding the freshet as providential 
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(DRAWN BY ADMIRAL WALKE.) 


and as a presage of victory. The overflowing 
river, which opposed our progress, swept 
away in broad daylight this hidden peril ; 
for if the torpedoes had not been disturbed, 
or had broken loose at night while we were 
shoving the drift-wood from our bows, some 
of them would surely have exploded near or 
under our vessels. 

The 6th dawned mild and cheering, with 
alight breeze, sufficient to clear away thesmoke. 
At 10:20 the flag-officer made the signal to 


CROSS-SECTION OF A CONFEDERATE TORPEDO FOUND IN THE 
TENNESSEE RIVER. 
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mission to fire at one or two of 
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the enemy’s retreating vessels, 
as he could not at that time 
bring his gun to bear on the 
fort. He fired one shot, which 
passed through the upper cabin 
of a hospital-boat, whose flay 
was not seen, but injured no 
one. The Carondelet was struck 
in about thirty places by the 
enemy’s heavy shot and shell. 
Eight struck within two feet of 
the bow-ports, leading to the 
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boilers, around which barricades 
had been built—a precaution 
which I always took before 
going into action, and which 
on several occasions prevented 
an explosion. The Carondelet 
fired one hundred and seven 
shell and solid shot; none of 
her officers or crew was killed 
or wounded. 

The firing from the armored 
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prepare for battle, and at 10:50 came the order 
to get under way and steam up to Panther 
Island, about two miles below Fort Henry. 
At 11:35, having passed the foot of the island, 
we formed in line and approached the fort 
four abreast,—the Zssex on the right, then 
the Cincinnati, Carondelet, and St. Louis. ‘The 
last two, for want of room, were _inter- 
locked, and remained in that position during 
the fight. 

As we slowly passed up this narrow stream, 
not a sound could be heard or a moving ob- 
ject seen in the dense woods which overhung 
the dark swollen river. The gun-crews of the 
Carondelet stood silent at their posts, im- 
pressed with the serious and important char- 
acter of the service before them. About noon 
the fort and the Confederate flag came sud- 
denly into view, the barracks, the new earth- 
works, and the great guns well manned. The 
captains of our guns were men-of-war’s men, 
good shots, and had their men well drilled. 

The flag-steamer, the Cincinnati, fired the 
first shot as the signal for the others to begin. 
At once the fort responded from her eleven 
heavy guns, and was ablaze with the flame 
of cannon. The wild whistle of their rifle- 
shells was heard on every side of us. On the 
Carondelet not a word was spoken more than 
at ordinary drill,except when Matthew Arthur, 
captain of the starboard bow-gun, asked per- 





see the earth thrown in great 
heaps over the enemy’s guns. 
Nor was the fire of the Confederates to be de- 
spised ; their heavy shot broke and scattered 
our iron-plating as if it had been putty, and 
often passed completely through the case- 
mates. But our old men-of-war’s men, captains 
of the guns, proud to show their worth in bat- 
tle, infused life and courage into their young 
comrades. And when these experienced gun- 
ners saw a shot coming toward a port, they 
had the coolness and discretion to order their 
men to bow down, to save their heads, 

After nearly an hour’s hard fighting, the 
captain of the Zssex, going below, addressed 
the officers and crew, complimented the first 
division for their splendid execution, and 
asked them if they did not want to rest and 
give three cheers, which were given with a 
will. But the feelings of joy and the bright 
anticipations of victory on board the Zssex 
were suddenly changed by a terrible calamity, 
which I cannot better describe than by quot- 
ing from a letter to me from James Laning, 
second master of the Zssex. He says: 


“A shot from the enemy pierced the casemate just 
above the port-hole on the port side, then through the 
middle boiler, killing in its flight Acting Master’s Mate 
S. B. Brittan, Jr., and opening a chasm for the escape 
of the scalding steam and water. The scene which 
followed was almost indescribable. The writer, who 
had gone aft in obedience to orders only a few mo- 
ments before (and was thus providentially saved), was 
met by Fourth Master Walker, followed by a crowd 
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of men rushing aft. Walker called to me to go back; 
that a shot from the enemy had carried away the 
steam-pipe. I at once ran to the stern of the vessel, 
and looking out of the stern-port, saw a number of 
our brave fellows struggling in the water. The steam 
and hot water in the forward gun-deck had driven all 
who were able to get out of the ports overboard, ex- 
cept a few who were fortunate enough to cling to the 
casemate outside. When the explosion took place 
Captain Porter was standing directly in front of the 
boilers, with his aide, Mr. Brittan, at his side. He at 
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once rushed for the port-hole on the starboard side, 
and threw himself out, expecting to go into the river. 
A seaman, John Walker, seeing his danger, caught 
him around the waist, and supporting him with one 
hand, clung to the vessel with the other, until, with 
the assistance of another seaman, who came to the 
rescue, they succeeded in getting the captain upon a 
narrow guard or projection, which ran around the 
vessel, and thus enabled him to make his way outside 
to the after-port, where 1 met him, Upon speaking 
to him, he told me he was badly hurt, and that I must 
hunt for Mr. Riley, the First Master, and if he was 
disabled I must take command of the vessel, and man 
the battery again. Mr. Riley was unharmed, and al- 
ready in the discharge of his duties as Captain Porter’s 
successor. In a very few minutes after the explosion 
our gallant ship (which, in the language of Flag- 
Officer Foote, had fought most effectually through two- 
thirds of the eng ent) was drifting slowly away 
from the scene of action; her commander badly 
wounded, a number of her officers and crew dead at 
their post, while many others were writhing in their 
last agony. As soon as the scalding steam would ad- 
mit, the forward gun-deck was explored. The pilots, 
who were both in the pilot-house, were scalded to 
death. Marshall Ford, who was steering when the 
explosion took place, was found at his post at the 
wheel, standing erect, his left hand holding the spoke 
and his right hand grasping the signal-bell rope. A 


seaman named James Coffey, who was shot-man to 
the No. 2 gun, was on his knees, in the act of taking 
a shell from the box to be passed to the loader. The 
escaping steam and hot water had struck him square 
in the face, and he met death in that position. When 
I told Captain Porter that we were victorious, he im- 
mediately rallied, and, raising himself on his elbow, 
called for three cheers, and gave two himself, falling 
exhausted on the mattress in his effort to give the 
third. A seaman named Jasper P. Breas, who was 
badly scalded, sprang to his feet, exclaiming: Sur- 





Lous.” (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


rendered! I must see that with my own eyes before I 
die.’ Before any one could interfere, he clambered 
up two short flights of stairs to the spar-deck. He 
shouted ‘Glory to God!’ and sank qukausted on the 
deck. Poor Jasper died that night.” 


The Zssex before the accident had fired 
seventy shots from her two nine-inch guns. A 
powder boy, Job Phillips, fourteen years of 
age, coolly marked down upon the casemate 
every shot his gun had fired, and his account 
was confirmed by the gunner in the maga- 
zine. Her loss in killed, wounded, and missing 
was thirty-two. 

The S¢. Zouis was struck seven times. She 
fired one hundred and seven shots during 
the action. No one on board the vessel was 
killed or wounded. 

Flag-Officer Foote during the action was 
in the pilot-house of the Cincinnati, which re- 
ceived thirty-two shots. Her chimneys, after- 
cabin, and boats were completely riddled. 
Two of her guns were disabled. The only 
fatal shot she received passed through the 
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larboard front, killing one man and wound- 
ing several others. I happened to be looking 
at the flag-steamer when one of the enemy’s 
heavy shot struck her. It had the effect, ap- 
parently, of a thunder-bolt, ripping her side- 
timbers and scattering the splinters over the 
vessel. She did not slacken her speed, but 
moved on as though nothing unexpected had 
happened. 

From the number of times the gun-boats 
were struck, it would appear that the Con- 
federate artillery practice, at first, at least, 
was as good, if not better, than ours. This, 
however, was what might have been ex- 
pected, as the Confederate gunners had the 
advantage of practicing on the ranges the 
gun-boats would probably occupy as they 
approached the fort. The officers of the gun- 
boats, on the contrary, with guns of different 
caliber and unknown range, and without 
practice, could not point their guns with as 
much accuracy. To counterbalance this ad- 
vantage of the enemy, the gun-boats were 
much better protected by their casemates for 
distant firing than the fort by its fresh earth- 
works. The Confederate soldiers fought as 
valiantly and as skillfully as the Union sailors. 
Only after a most determined resistance, and 
after all his heavy guns had been silenced, 
did General Tilghman lower his flag. The 
Confederate loss, as reported, was six killed 
and nine or ten wounded. The prisoners, in- 
cluding the general and his staff, numbered 
about eighty, the remainder of the garrison, 
about 3100 men, having escaped to Fort 
Donelson. 

Our gun-boats continued to approach the 
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fort until General Tilghman, with two or 
three of his staff, came off in a small boat to 
the Cincinnati and surrendered the fort to 
Flag-Officer Foote, who sent for me, intro 
duced me to General Tilghman, and gav. 
me orders to take command of the fort anc 
hold it until the arrival of General Grant. 

General Tilghman was a soldierly-lookiny 
man, a little above medium height, with 
piercing black eyes and a resolute, intelli 
gent expression of countenance. He was 
dignified and courteous, and won the respect 
and sympathy of all who became acquainted 
with him. In his official report of the battle 
he said that his officers and men fought with 
the greatest bravery until 1:50 P. M., when 
seven of his eleven guns were disabled ; and, 
finding it impossible to defend the fort, anc 
wishing to spare the lives of his gallant men, 
after consultation with his officers he surren 
dered the fort. 

It was reported at the time that, in su: 
rendering to Flag-Officer Foote, the Confed 
erate general said, “I am glad to surrender 
to so gallant an officer,” and that Foote re- 
plied, “‘ You do perfectly right, sir, in surren- 
dering, but you should have blown my boat 
out of the water before I would have surren- 
dered to you.” I was with Foote soon after 
the surrender, and I cannot believe that such 
a reply was made by him. He was too much 
of a gentleman to say anything calculated to 
wound the feelings of an officer who had de- 
fended his post with signal courage and fidelity, 
and whose spirits were clouded by the adverse 
fortunes of war. 

When I took possession of the fort the 
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Confederate surgeon was 
laboring with his coat off 
ro relieve and save the 
wounded; and although 
the officers and crews of 
the gun-boats gave three 
hearty cheers when the 
Confederate flag was hauled 
lown, the first inside view 
of the fort sufficed to sup- 
press every feeling of exul- 
tation and to excite our 
deepest pity. On every side 
the blood of the dead and 
wounded was intermingled 
with the earth and their 
implements of war. Their 
largest gun, a 128-pound- 
er, was dismounted and 
filled with earth by the 
bursting of one of our shells 
near its muzzle; the carriage 
of another was broken to 
pieces, and two dead men 
lay near it, almost covered 
with heaps of earth ; a rifled 
gun had burst, throwing its 
mangled gunners into the 
water. But few of the gar- 
rison escaped unhurt. 
General Grant, with his 
staff, rode into the fort 
about three o’clock on the 
same day, and relieved me 
of the command. The gen. 
eral and staff then accom- 
panied me on board the 
Carondelet (anchored near 
the fort), where he compli- 
mented the officers of the flotilla in the 
highest terms for the gallant manner in 
which they had captured Fort Henry. He 
had expected his troops to take part in 
a land attack, but the heavy rains had 
made the direct roads to the fort almost im- 
passable, 

The wooden gun-boats Conestoga, Com- 
mander S. L. Phelps, Zay/or, Lieutenant- 
Commander William Gwin, and Lexington, 
Lieutenant J. W. Shirk, engaged the enemy 
at long range in the rear of the iron-clads. 
After the battle they pursued the enemy’s 
transports up the river, and the Conestoga 
captured the steamer Zasffort. The news of 
the capture of Fort Henry was received with 
great rejoicing all over the North. 

On the 7th I received on poard the Caron- 
delet Colonels Webster, Rawlins, and Mc- 
Pherson, with a company of troops, and under 
instructions from General Grant proceeded 
up the Tennessee River, and completed the 
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GENERAL LLOYD TILGHMAN, CONFEDERATE COMMANDER AT FORT HENRY, (FROM A 


PHOTOGRAPH.) 


destruction of the bridge of the Memphis and 
Bowling Green Railroad. 


THE GUN-BOATS AT FORT DONELSON. 


On returning from my expedition up the 
Tennessee River, General Grant requested 
me to hasten to Fort Donelson with the 
Carondelet, Taylor, and Lexington, and an- 
nounce my arrival by firing signal guns. The 
object of this movement was to take posses- 
sion of the river as soon as possible, and to 
engage the enemy’s attention by making for- 
midable demonstrations before the fort, and 
prevent it from being reénforced. On Febru- 
ary roth the Carondelet alone (towed by the 
transport A/ps) proceeded up the Cumber- 
land River, and on the r2th arrived a few 
miles below the fort. 

Fort Donelson occupied one of the best de- 
fensive positions on the river. It was built on 
a bold bluff about one hundred and twenty feet 
in height, on the west side of the river, whereit 
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makes a slight bend to the eastward. It had 
three batteries, mounting in ali sixteen guns ; 
the lower battery, abovt twenty feet above the 
water, had eight 32-pounders, and one 128- 
pounder; the second, about fifty feet above 
the water, was of about equal strength; 
the third, on the summit, had three or four 
heavy field-guns, or siege-guns, as they ap- 
peared to us from a distance. 

When the Carondelet, her tow being cast 
off, came in sight of the fort and proceeded 





BETWEEN DECKS— SERVING THE GUNS. 


up to within long range of the batteries, not 
a living creature could be seen. The hills and 
woods on the west side of the river hid part 
of the enemy’s formidable defenses, which 
were lightly covered with snow ; but the black 
rows of heavy guns, pointing down on us, re- 
minded me of the dismal-looking sepulchers 
cut in the rocky cliffs near Jerusalem, but 
far more repulsive. At 12:50 P. M., to un- 
mask the silent enemy, and to announce 
my arrival to General Grant, I ordered the 
bow-guns to be fired at the fort. Only one 
shell fell short. There was no response except 
the echo from the hills. The fort appeared to 
have been evacuated. After firing ten shells 
into it the Carondelet dropped down the river 


* For a description of the capture of Fort Donelson 
General Lew Wallace in Tuk CENTURY for December, 
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about three miles and anchored. But th 
sound of her guns aroused our soldiers on th 
southern side of the fort into action; one rx 
port says that when they heard the guns of tl 
avant courier of the fleet, they gave cheer upo 
cheer, and rather than permit the sailors to get 
ahead of them again, they engaged in skir 
mishes with the enemy, and began the terrib! 
battle of the three days following.* Onthe Ca 
rondelet we were isolated and beset with dar 
gers from the enemy’s lurking sharp-shooter: 





On the 13th a dispatch was received from 
General Grant, informing me that he had ar- 
rived the day before, and had succeeded in 
getting his army in position, almost entirely 
investing the enemy’s works. “ Most of our 
batteries,” he said, “ are established, and the 
remainder soon will be. If you will advance 
with your gun-boat at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we will be ready to take advantage of any 
diversion in our favor.” 

I immediately complied with these in- 
structions, and at g:05, with the Carondelet 
alone and under cover of a heavily wooded 
point, fired one hundred and thirty-nine sev- 
enty-pound and sixty-four-pound shells at the 
fort. We received in return the fire of all the 
by the army under General Grant, see the paper by 
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DISTANCE. (DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER A CON- 
TEMPORARY SKETCH BY ADMIRAL WALKE.) 


enemy’s guns that could be brought to bear 
on the Carondelet, which sustained but little 
damage, except from two shots. One, a 
128-pound solid, at 11:30 struck the cor- 
ner of our port broadside casemate, passed 
through it, and in its progress toward the 
center of our boilers glanced over the tem- 
porary barricade in front of the boilers. It 
then passed over the steam-drum, struck the 
beams of the upper deck, carried away the 
railing around the engine-room and burst the 
steam-heater, and, glaricing back into the en- 
gine-room, “ seemed to bound after the men,” 
as one of the engineers said, “like a wild 
beast pursuing its prey.” I have preserved 
this ball as a souvenir of the fight at Fort 
Donelson. When it burst through the side 
of the Carondelet, it knocked down and 
wounded a dozen men, seven of them se- 
verely. An immense quantity of splinters was 
blown through the vessel. Some of them, as 
fine as needles, shot through the clothes of 
the men like arrows. Several of the wounded 
were so much excited by the suddenness of 
the event and the sufferings of their comrades 
that they were not aware that they them- 
selves had .been struck until they felt the 
blood running into their shoes. Upon receiv- 
ing this shot we ceased firing for a while. 
After dinner we sent the wounded on board 
the A/ps, repaired damages, and, not expect- 
ing any assistance, at 12:15 we resumed, in 
accordance with General Grant’s request, and 
bombarded the fort until dusk, when nearly 
VoL. XXIX.—43. 





THE GUN-BOATS AT FORT DONELSON.— THE LAND ATTACK IN THE 





all our ten-inch and fifteen-inch shells were 
expended. The firing from the shore hav- 
ing ceased, we retired. We could not ascer- 
tain the amount of damage inflicted on the 
fort, but were told by its officers, and by cor- 
respondents who visited it after the capture, 
that we disabled three guns and killed an 
engineer. The whole number of the killed 
and wounded could not be ascertained. The 
commander of the Confederate batteries ac- 
knowledged that the casualties were greater 
and the damage to the guns more serious on 
the day of the Caronde/et’s attack than on the 
following day, when the whole fleet was en- 
gaged. The practice of the gunners of the 
Carondelet, being much more deliberate on 
the first day of the battle (owing to ample 
time and a partly sheltered position), must 
have been far superior to the practice of the 
gunners of the fleet on the second day, under 
the excitement and hurry of an attack at close 
quarters, with the enemy’s heavy shot con- 
stantly striking and crashing through the sides 
of their vessels. 

At 11:30 on the night of the 13th Flag- 
Officer Foote arrived below Fort Donelson 
with the iron-clads S/. Louis, Louisville, and 
Pittsburgh, and the wooden gun-boats Zaylor 
and Conestoga. On the 14th all the hard 
materials in the vessels, such as chains, lum- 


ANDREW HULL FOOTE, REAR-ADMIRAL U. S. N. (DIED JUNE 26, 1863.) 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY E. AND H., T. ANTHONY.) 
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ber, and bags of coal, were laid on the 
upper decks to protect them from the plung- 
ing shots of the enemy. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon our fleet advanced to attack the 
fort, the Zouisville being on the west side of 
the river, the S¢ Louis (flag-steamer) next, 
then the Pittsburgh and Caronde/et on the east 
side of the river. The wooden gun-boats were 
about a thousand yards in the rear. When 
we started in line abreast, at a moderate 
speed, the Louisville and Pittsburgh, not keep- 
ing up to their positions, were hailed from the 
flag-steamer to “steam up.” At 3:30, when 
about a mile and a half from the fort, two 
shots were fired at us, both falling short. 
When within a mile of the fort the S# Louis 
opened fire, and the other iron-clads followed, 
slowly and deliberately at first, but more 
rapidly as the fleet advanced. The flag- 
officer hailed the Carondelet, and ordered 
us not to fire so fast. Some of our shells 
went over the fort, and almost into our camp 
beyond. As we drew nearer, the enemy’s 
fire greatly increased in force and effect. 
But, the officers and crew of the Carondelet 
having recently been long under fire, and 
having become practiced in fighting, her 
gunners were as cool and composed as old 
veterans. We heard the deafening crack of 
the bursting shells, the crash of the solid 
shot, and the whizzing of fragments of shell 


and wood as they sped through the vessel. 


Soon a 128-pounder struck our anchor, 
smashed it into flying bolts, and bounded over 
the vessel, taking away a part of our smoke- 
stack; then another cut away the iron boat- 
davits as if they were pipe-stems, whereupon 
the boat dropped into the water. Another 
ripped up the iron plating and glanced over; 
another went through the plating and lodged 
in the heavy casemate; another struck the 
pilot-house, knocked the plating to pieces, 
and sent fragments of iron and splinters into 
the pilots, one of whom fell mortally wounded, 
and was taken below ; another shot took away 
the remaining boat-davits and the boat with 
them ; and still they came, harder and faster, 
taking flag-staffs and smoke-stacks, and tear- 
ing off the side armor as lightning tears the 
bark from a tree. Our men fought desper- 
ately, but, under the excitement of the occa- 
sion, loaded too hastily, and the port rifled 
gun exploded. One of the crew, in his ac- 
count of the explosion soon after it occurred, 
said: “I was serving the gun with shell. 
When it exploded it knocked us all down, 
killing none, but wounding over a dozen men, 
and spreading dismay and confusion among us. 
For about two minutes I was stunned, and at 
least five minutes elapsed before I could tell 
what was the matter. When I found out that 
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I was more scared than hurt, although suf- 
fering from the gunpowder which I had in- 
haled, I looked forward and saw our gun 
lying on the deck, split in three pieces. Then 
the cry ran through the boat that we were 
on fire, and my duty as pump-man called 
me to the pumps. While I was there, two 
shots entered our bow-ports and killed 
four men and wounded several others. They 
were borne past me, three with their heads 
off. The sight almost sickened me, and I 
turned my head away. Our master’s mate 
came soon after and ordered us to our quar- 
ters at the gun. I told him the gun had 
burst, and that we had caught fire on the 
upper deck from the enemy’s shell. He then 
said: ‘Never mind the fire; go to your 
quarters.’ Then I took a station at the star- 
board tackle of another rifled bow-gun and 
remained there until the close of the fight.” 
The carpenter and his men extinguished the 
flames. 

When within four hundred yards of the 
fort, and while the Confederates were running 
from their lower battery, our pilot-house was 
struck again and another pilot wounded, our 
wheel was broken, and shells from the rear 
boats were bursting over us. All four of our 
boats were shot away and dragging in the 
water. On looking out to bring our broad- 
side guns to bear, we saw that the other 
gun-boats were rapidly falling back out of 
line. The /it#sburgh in her haste to turn 
struck the stern of the Carondelet, and 
broke our starboard rudder, so that we were 
obliged to go ahead to clear the Aittsburgh 
and the point of rocks below. The pilot of 
the S¢. Louis was killed and the pilot of the 
Louisville was wounded. Both vessels had 
their wheel-ropes shot away, and the men 
were prevented from steering the Louisville 
with the tiller-ropes at the stern by the shells 
from the rear boats bursting over them. The 
St. Louis and Louisville, becoming unmanage- 
able, were compelled to drop out of battle, 
and the Pittsburgh followed; all had suffered 
severely from the enemy’s fire. Flag-Officer 
Foote was wounded while standing by the 
pilot of the S¢. Zouis when he was killed. We 
were then about 350 yards from the fort. 

There was no alternative for the Carondelet 
in that narrow stream but to keep her head 
to the enemy and fire into the fort with her 
two bow-guns, to prevent it, if possible, from 
returning her fire effectively. The enemy saw 
that she was in a manner left to his mercy, 
and concentrated the fire of all his batteries 
upon her. In return, the Caronde/et’s guns 
were well served to the last shot. Our new 
acting gunner, John Hall, was just the man for 
the occasion. He came forward, offered his 
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services, and with my sanction took charge of 
the starboard-bow rifled gun. He instructed 
the men to obey his warnings and follow his 
motions, and he told them that when he saw 
a shot coming he would call out “Down” and 
stoop behind the breech of the gun as he did 
so; at the same instant the men were to 
stand away from the bow-ports. Nearly 
every shot from the fort struck the bows of 
the Carondelet. Most of them were fired on 
the ricochet level, and could be plainly seen 
skipping on the water before they struck. 
The enemy’s object was to sink the gun-boat 
by striking her just below the water-line. They 
soon succeeded in planting two thirty-two- 
pound shots in her bow, between wind and 
water, which made her leak badly, but her com- 
partments kept her from sinking until we could 
plug up the shot-holes. Three shots struck the 
starboard casemating; four struck the port 
casemating forward of the rifle-gun; one 
struck on the starboard side, between the 
water-line and plank-sheer, cutting through 
the planking ; six shots struck the pilot-house, 
shattering one section into pieces and cutting 
through the iron casing. The smoke-stacks 
were riddled. 

Our gunners kept up a constant firing 
while we were falling back; and the warning 
words, “ Look out!” “ Down!” were often 
heard, and heeded by nearly all the gun-crews. 
On one occasion, while the men were at the 
muzzle of the middle bow-gun, loading it, 
the warning came just in time for them to 
jump inside as a thirty-two-pounder struck 
the lower sill, and glancing up struck the up- 
per sill, then, falling on the inner edge of the 
lower sill, bounded on deck and spun around 
like a top, but hurt no one. It was very evi- 
dent that if the men who were loading had 
not obeyed the order to drop; several of them 
would have been killed. ‘So I repeated the 
instructions and warned the men at the guns 
and the crew generally to bow or stand off 
from the ports when a shot was seen coming. 
But some of the young men, from a spirit of 
bravado or from a belief in the doctrine of 
fatalism, disregarded the instructions, saying 
it was useless to attempt to dodge a cannon- 
ball, and they would trust to luck. The warn- 
ing words, “ Look out!” “ Down!” were again 
soon heard; down went the gunner and his 
men, as the whizzing shot glanced on the 
gun, taking off the gunner’s cap and the heads 
of two of the young men who trusted to luck, 
and in defiance of the order were standing 
up or passing behind him. This shot killed 
another man also, who was at the last gun of 
the starboard side, and disabled. the gun. It 
came in with a hissing sound; three sh 
spats and a heavy bang told the sad fate of 


three brave comrades. Before the decks were 
well sanded, there was so much blood on them 
that our men could not work the guns with- 
out slipping. 

We kept firing at the enemy so long as he 
was within range, to prevent him, if possible, 
from seeing us through the smoke. The Caron- 
delet was the first in and the last out of the 
fight at Fort Donelson, and was more damaged 
than any of the other gun-boats, as the boat- 
carpenters who repaired them subsequently 
informed me. She was much longer under 
fire than any other vessel of the flotilla; and, 
according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, her loss in killed and wounded was 
twice as great as that of all the other gun- 
boats together. She fired more shot and shell 
into Fort Donelson than any other gun-boat, 
and was struck fifty-four times. These par- 
ticulars are given because a disposition was 
shown by correspondents and naval historians 
to ignore the services of the Carondelet on 
this and other occasions. 

In the action of the 14th all of the armored 
vessels were fought with the greatest energy, 
skill, and courage, until disabled by the ene- 
my’s heavy shot. In his official report of the 
battle the flag-officer said: “ The officers 
and men in this hotly contested but unequal 
fight behaved with the greatest gallantry and 
determination.” The casualties on board the 
boats were ten killed and forty-four wounded. 

Although the gun-boats were repulsed in 
this action, the demoralizing effect of their can- 
nonade, and of the heavy and well-sustained 
fire of the Carondelet on the day before, must 
have been very great, and contributed in no 
small degree to the successful operations of 
the army under General Grant on the follow- 
ing day. 

After the battle I called upon the flag- 
officer, and found him suffering from his 
wounds. He asked me if I could have run 
past the fort, something I should not have 
ventured upon without permission. 

The 15th was employed in the burial of our 
slain comrades. I read the Episcopal service 
on board the Caronde/et, under our flag at half- 
mast ; and the sailors bore their late compan- 
ions to a lonely field within the shadows of the 
hills. When they were about to lower the first 
coffin, a Roman Catholic priest appeared, and 
his services being accepted, he read the pray- 
ers for the dead, and in the course of his 
remarks said: “ Although the deceased did 
not die like Christians, they died like heroes, 
in defense of their country and flag.” As the 
last service was ended, the sound of the battle 
being waged by General Grant, like the rum- 
bling of distant thunder, was the only requiem 
for our departed shipmates. 
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On Sunday, the 16th, at dawn, Fort Donel- 
son surrendered and the gun-boats steamed up 
to Dover. After religious services, the Caronde- 
Zet proceeded to Cairo, and arrived there on 
the morning of the 17th, in such a dense fog 
that she passed below the town unnoticed, and 
had great difficulty in finding the landing. 
There had been a report that the enemy was 
coming from Columbus to attack Cairo during 
the absence of its defenders; and while the 
Carondelet was cautiously feeling her way back 
and blowing her whistle, some people imag- 
ined she was a Confederate gun- 
boat about to land, and made 
hasty preparations to leave 
the place. Our announce- 
ment of the victory at 
Fort Donelson changed 
their dejection into joy 
and exultation. On the 


following morning 

an order congratulat- 

ing the officers and men 

of the Carondelet was re- 
ceived from Flag-Officer 
Foote. 

A few days later the Carondelet 
was taken up on the ways at Cairo 
for repairs ; and a crowd of carpenters worked 
on her night and day. After the repairs were 
completed, she was ordered to make the ex- 
periment of backing up stream, which proved 
a laughable failure. She would sheer from 
one side of the river to the other, and with 
two anchors astern she could not be held 
steady enough to fight her bow-guns down 
stream. She dragged both anchors alter- 
nately, until they came together, and the ex- 
periment failed completely. 
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On the morning of the 23d the flag-officer 
made a reconnaissance to Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, with four gun-boats and two mortar- 
boats, accorapanied by the wooden gun-boat 
Conestoga, convoying five transports. The 
fortifications looked more formidable than 
ever. The enemy fired two guns, and sent up 
a transport with the pretext, it was said, of 
effecting an exchange of prisoners. But at 
that time, as we learned afterward from a 
credible source, the evacuation of the fort 
(which General Grant’s successes at Forts 

Henry and Donelson had made 
necessary) was going on, and 
the last raft and barge loads 

of all the movable muni- 

tions of war were de- 
scending the river, 


MORTAR-BOATS AT ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 
\ : 


which, with a large quantity previously taken 
away, could and would have been captured 
by our fleet if we had received this informa- 
tion in time. On the 4th of March another 
reconnaissance in force was made with all the 
gun-boats and eight mortar-boats, and the 
fortress had still a formidable, life-like ap- 
pearance, caused by Quaker guns, however, 
as it had been evacuated two days before.* 
On the sth of March, while we were de- 
scending the Mississippi in a dense fog, the 


* An incident illustrative of the character of Foote occurred on that day at Columbus on the deck of the 
flag-steamer, after a consultation which he held with his commanding officers. As well as I can remember, 
Foote said: “Gentlemen, I expect you to support me, as Aaron and Hur stayed the hands of Moses until 


the victory was won over Amalek.” Turning to me with a look of inquiry, for confirmation, as it were, of 
the correctness of his scriptural reference, I, concurring, said that, according to my recollection, Aaron and 
another friend did hold up the hands of Moses during some great battle until the going down of the sun, 
and until the victory was won. (Exodus xvii. 11, 12, 13.)—H. ¥. 
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flag-steamer leading, the Confederate gun- 
boat Grampus, or Dare-devil Jack, the sauci- 
est little vessel on the river, suddenly appeared 
across our track and “close aboard.” She 
stopped her engines and struck her colors, 
and we all thought she was ours at last. 
But when the captain of the Grampus saw 
how slowly we moved, and as no gun was 
fired to bring him to, he started off with 
astonishing speed and was out of danger 
before the flag-steamer could fire a gun. She 
ran before us yawing and flirting about, and 
blowing her alarm-whistle so as to announce 
our approach to the enemy who had now 
retired to Island Number Ten, a strong posi- 
tion sixty miles below Columbus (and of the 
latitude of Forts Henry and Donelson), where 
General Beauregard, who was now in general 
command of our opponents, had determined 
to contest the possession of the river. 


EXPLOITS AT ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 


On March isth the flotilla and trans- 
ports continued on their way to Island Num- 
ber Ten, arriving in its vicinity about nine in 
the morning. The strong and muddy current 
of the river had overflowed its banks and 
carried away every movable thing. Houses, 
trees, fences, and wrecks of all kinds were 
being swept rapidly down-stream. The twists 
and turns of the river near Island Number 
Ten are certainly remarkable. Within a radius 
of eight miles from the island it crosses the 
boundary line of Kentucky and Tennessee 
three times, running on almost every point of 
the compass. We were greatly surprised when 
we arrived above Island Number Ten and 
saw on the bluffs a chain of forts extending 
for four miles along the crescent-formed shore, 
with the white tents of the enemy in the rear. 
And there lay the island in the lower corner of 
the crescent, with the side fronting the Mis- 
souri shore lined with heavy ordnance, so 
trained that with the artillery on the opposite 
shore almost every point on the river be- 
tween the island and the Missouri bank could 
be reached at once by all the enemy’s bat- 
teries. . 

On the 17th an attack was made on the 
upper battery by all the iron-clads and mortar- 
boats. The Benton (flag-steamer), lashed be- 
tween the Cincinnati and St. Louis, was on 
the east side of the river; the Mound City, 
Carondelet, and Pittsburgh were on the west 
side; the last, however, changed her position 
to the east side of the river before the firing 
began. We opened fire on the upper fort at 
1:20, and by order of the flag-officer fired 
one gun a minute. The enemy replied 
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promptly, and some of his shot struck the 
Benton, but, owing to the distance from which 
they were fired, did but little damage. We 
silenced all. the guns in the upper fort except 
one. During the action one of the rifled guns 
of the St, Louis exploded, killing and wound- 
ing several of the gunners; another proof of 
the truth of the saying that the guns furnished 
the Western flotilla were less destructive to 
the enemy than to ourselves. 

From March 17th to April 4th but little 
progress was made in the reduction of the 
Confederate works—the gun-boats firing a few 
shot now and then at long range, but doing 
little damage. The mortar-boats, however, 
were daily throwing thirteen-inch bombs, and 
so effectively at times that the Confederates 
were driven from their batteries and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in caves and other 
places of safety. But it was very evident that 
the great object of the expedition—the re- 
duction of the works and the capture of the 
Confederate forces—could not be effected 
by the gun-boats alone, owing to their mode 
of structure and to the disadvantage under 
which they were fought in the strong and 
rapid current of the Mississippi. This was 
the opinion not only of naval officers, but also 
of General Pope and other army officers. 

On the 23d of March the monotony of the 
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long and tedious investment was unfortunately 
varied in a very singularmanner. The Caron- 
delet being moored nearest the enemy’s upper 
fort, under several large cottonwood trees, 
in order to protect the mortar-boats, sud- 
denly, and without warning, two of the larg- 
est of the trees fell across her deck, mortally 
wounding one of the crew and _ severely 
wounding another, and doing great damage 
to the vessel. This was twelve days before I 
ran the gauntlet at Island Number Ten with 
the Carondelet. 

To understand fully the importance of that 
adventure, some explanation of the military 
situation at and below Island Number Ten 
seems necessary. After the evacuation of New 
Madrid, which General Pope had forced by 
blockading the river twelve miles below, at 
Point Pleasant, the Confederate forces occupied 
their fortified positions on Island Number Ten 
and the eastern shore of the Mississippi, where 
they were cut off by impassable swamps on 
the land side. They were in a cu/-de-sac, and 
the only way open for them to obtain sup- 
plies or to effect a retreat was by the river 
south of Island Number Ten. General Pope, 
with an army of twenty thousand men, was 


UNITED STATES GUN-BOAT “‘CARONDELET” RUNNING THE 
CONFEDERATE BATTERIES AT ISLAND NUMBER TEN, 
(DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER A CONTEM- 
PORARY SKETCH BY ADMIRAL WALKE.) 

on the western side of the river below the 

island. Perceiving the defect in the enemy’s 

position, he proceeded with great prompt 
ness and ability to take advantage of it. It was 
his intention to cross the river and attack the 
enemy from below, but he could not do this 
without the aid of a gun-boat to silence the 
enemy’s batteries opposite Point Pleasant and 
protect his army in crossing. He wrote repeat 
edly to Flag-Officer Foote, urging him to send 
down a gun-boat past the enemy’s batteries on 
Island Number Ten, and in one of his letters 
expressed the belief that a boat could pass down 
at night under cover of the darkness. But 
the flag-officer invariably declined, saying in 
one of his letters to General Pope that the 
attempt “ would result in the sacrifice of the 
boat, her officers and men, which sacrific« 
I would not be justified in making.” 

During this correspondence the bombard 
ment still went on, but was attended with 
such poor results that it became a subject 
of ridicule among the officers of Pope's 
army, one of whom (Colonel Gilmore, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio) is reported to have said 
that often when they met, and inquiry was 
made respecting the operations of the flotilla 
the answer would generally be : “Oh! it is still 
bombarding the State of Tennessee at long 
range.” And a Confederate officer said that 
no casualties resulted and no damage was 
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sustained at Island Number Ten from the fire 
of the gun-boats. 

On March 2oth Flag-Officer Foote con- 
sulted his commanding officers, through Com- 
mander Stemble, as to the practicability of 
taking a gun-boat past the enemy’s forts to 
New Madrid, and all except myself were 
opposed to the enterprise, believing with 
Foote that the attempt to pass the bat- 
teries would result in the almost certain 
destruction of the boat. I did not think so, 
but believed with General Pope that, under 
the cover of darkness and other favorable cir- 
cumstances, a gun-boat might be run past the 
enemy’s batteries, formidable as they were 
with nearly fifty guns. And although fully 
aware of the hazardous nature of the enter- 
prise, I knew that the aid of a gun-boat 
was absolutely necessary to enable General 
Pope to succeed in his operations against 
the enemy, and thought the importance 
of this success justified the risk of running 
the gauntlet of the batteries on Island Num- 
ber Ten and the adjacent shores. The 


*An ene and important enterprise in this 
a canal, twelve miles in length, from the Mississippi to 


to New 


army officers were becoming impatient, and it 
was well known that the Confederates had a 
number of small gun-boats below, and were 
engaged in building several large and power- 
ful vessels, of which the renowned Arkansas 
was one. And there was good reason to ap- 
prehend that these gun-boats would ascend 
the river and pass or silence Pope's batteries, 
and relieve the Confederate forces on Island 
Number Ten and the eastern shore of the 
Mississippi. That Pope and Foote appre- 
hended this, appears clearly from the corre- 
spondence between them. * 

The flag-officer now called a formal coun- 
cil of war of all his commanding officers. 
It was held on board the flag-steamer, on 
the 28th or 29th of March, and all except 
myself concurred in the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed that the attempt to pass the batteries 
was too hazardous and ought not to be made. 
When I was asked to give my views, I favored 
the undertaking, and advised compliance 
with the requests of General Pope. When 
asked if I was willing to make the attempt 


gn was the construction under great difficulties of 
Madrid, as shown in the map. The s of 


General Pope’s campaign having been retarded by the want of vessels to take the army over the river, it was 


decided to make a water-way across country, whereby the transports re 
The execution of the work was superintended by Colonel J. W. Bissell, of t 


Vor. XXIX.—44. 


t elude the Confederate batteries. 
he U. S. Engineers.— Ep. 
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with the Caronde/et,I replied in the affirmative. 
Foote accepted my advice, and expressed him- 
self as greatly relieved from a heavy respon- 
sibility, as he had determined to send none 
but volunteers on an expedition he regarded 
as perilous and of very doubtful success. 
Having received written orders from the 
flag-officer, under date of March 3oth, I at 
once began to prepare the Caronde/et for the 
ordeal. Ali the loose material at hand was 
collected, and on the 4th of April the decks 
were covered with it, to protect them against 
plunging shot. Hawsers and chain cables were 
placed around the pilot-house and other vul- 
nerable parts of the vessel, and every precau- 
tion was adopted to prevent disaster. A coal- 
barge laden with hay and coal was lashed to 
the part of the port side on which there was 
no iron plating, to protect the magazine. And 
it was truly said that the old Carondelet at 
that time resembled a farmer’s wagon pre- 
pared for market. The engineers led the 
escape-steam, through the pipes aft, into the 
wheel-house, to avoid the puffing sound it 
made when blown through the smoke-stacks. 
All the necessary preparations having been 
made, I informed the flag-officer of my inten- 
tion to run the gauntlet that night, and re- 
ceived his approval. Colonel Buford, who com- 
manded the land forces temporarily with the 
flotilla, assisted mein preparing for the trip, and 
on the night of the 4th brought on board Cap- 
tain Hollenstein, of the Forty-second Illinois, 
and twenty-three sharp-shooters of his com- 
mand, who volunteered their services, which 
were gratefully accepted. Colonel Buford re- 
mained on board until the last moment to en- 
courage us. I informed the officers and crew 
of the character of the undertaking, and all ex- 
pressed a readiness to make the venture. In 
order to resist boarding parties in case we 
should be disabled, the sailors were well armed, 
and pistols, cutlasses, muskets, boarding-pikes, 
and hand-grenades were within reach. Hose 
was attached to the boilers for throwing 
scalding water over any who might attempt 
to board. If it should be found itnpossible 
to save the vessel, it was designed to sink 
rather than. burn her, as the loss of life would 
probably be greater in the latter case by the ex- 
plosion of her magazine. During the afternoon 
there was promise of a clear, moonlight night, 
and it was determined to wait until the moon 
was down, and then to make the attempt, 
whatever the chances. Having gone so far, 
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we could not abandon the project without a 
bad effect on the men, equal almost to failure. 

At ten o’clock the moon had gone down, 
and the sky, the earth, and the river were 
alike hidden in the black shadow of a 
thunder-storm, which had now spread. itself 
over all the heavens. As the time seemed 
favorable, I ordered the first master to cast 
off. Dark clouds now rose rapidly over us, 
and enveloped us in almost total darkness, 
except when the sky was lighted up by the 
welcome flashes of vivid lightning, to show us 
the perilous way we were to take. Now and 
then the dim outline of the landscape could 
be seen, and the forest bending under the 
roaring storm that came rushing up the river. 

With our bow pointing to the island, we 
passed the lowest point of land without being 
observed, it appears, by the enemy. All speed 
was given to the vessel to drive her through the 
tempest. The flashes of lightning continued 
with frightful brilliancy, and “almost every 
second,” wrote a correspondent, “every brace, 
post, and outline could be seen with startling 
distinctness, enshrouded by a bluish white 
glare of light, and then her form for the next 
minute would become merged in the intense 
darkness.” When opposite Battery No. 2, on 
the mainland,* the smoke-stacks blazed up, 
but the fire was soon subdued. It was caused 
by the soot becoming dry, as the escape-steam, 
which usually kept the stacks wet, had been 
sent into the wheel-house, as already men- 
tioned, to prevent noise. With such vivid light- 
ning as prevailed during the whole passage, 
there was no prospect of escaping the vigi- 
lance of the enemy, but there was good reason 
to hope that he would be unable to point his 
guns accurately. Again the smoke-stacks took 
fire, and were soon put out; and then the 
roar of the enemy’s guns began, and from Bat- 
teries Nos. 2, 3, and 4 came almost incessantly 
the sharp crack and screaming sound of their 
rifle-shells, which seemed to unite with the 
electric batteries of the clouds to annihilate us. 

While nearing the island or some shoal 
point, during a few minutes of total dark- 
ness, we were startled by the loud, sharp order, 
“ Hard a-port!” from our brave and skillful 
pilot, First Master Hoel. We almost grazed 
the island, and it appears were not observed 
through the storm until we were close in, 
and the enemy, having no time to point his 
guns, fired at random. In fact, we ran so near 
that the enemy did not, probably could not, 


* During the dark and stormy night of April rst Colonel George W. Roberts, of the 42d Illinois Regi- 
ment, executed a brilliant exploit. soy pues men, in five barges, with muffied oars, left for Battery No. 1 


(two miles above Island Number Ten). 


ey proceeded in silence, and were unobserved unti! within a few 


rods of the fort, when a vivid flash of lightning discovered them to the sentries. They fired, but our men 
did not reply, and in an instant they were climbing up the slippery bank, and in three minutes more the 
six guns were spiked, Colonel Roberts himself spiking a huge eighty-pound pivot-gun. Some of these guns 
had been previously dismounted by our fleet, and were now rendered doubly useless. —H. W. 
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depress his guns sufficiently. While close 
under the lee of the island and during a lull 
in the storm and in the firing, one of our pilots 
heard a Confederate officer shout, “ Elevate 
your guns!” “ Yes, confound you,” said the 
pilot, in a much lower key, “ elevate.” It is 
probable that the muzzles of those guns had 
been depressed to keep the rain out of them, 
and the officers, not expecting another night 
attack in such a storm, and arriving~ late, 
ordered the guns elevated just in time to save 
us from the direct fire of the enemy’s heaviest 
fort; and this, no doubt, was the cause of our 
remarkable escape. Nearly all the enemy’s 
shot went over us. 

Having passed the principal batteries, we 
were greatly relieved from suspense, patiently 
endured, however, by the officers and crew. 
But there was another formidable obstacle in 
the way—a floating battery, which was the 
great “ war elephant” of the Confederates, 
built to blockade the Mississippi permanently. 
As we passed her she fired six or eight shots 
at us, but without effect. One ball struck the 
coal-barge and one was found in a bale of hay; 
we found also one or two musket-bullets. We 
arrived at New Madrid about midnight with 
no one hurt, and were most joyfully received 
by our army. At the suggestion of Paymaster 
Nixon, all hands “ spliced the main brace.” 

On Sunday, the 6th, after prayers and 
thanksgiving, the Carondelet, with General 
Granger, Colonel Smith of the Forty-third 
Ohio, and Captain Marshall, of General Pope’s 
staff on board, made a feconnaissance twenty 
miles down the Mississippi, nearly to Tipton- 
ville, the enemy’s forts firing on her all the 
way down. We returned their fire, and drop- 
ped a few shells into their camps beyond. 
On the way back, we captured and spiked the 
guns of a battery of one thirty-two-pounder 
and one twenty-four-pounder, in about twenty- 
five minutes, opposite Point Pleasant. Before 
we landed to spike the guns, a tall Confederate 
soldier, with cool and deliberate courage, 
posted himself behind a large cottonwood- 
tree, and repeatedly fired upon us, until our 
Illinois sharp-shooters got to work on him from 
behind the hammock nettings. He had two 
rifles, which he soon dropped, fleeing into the 
woods with his head down. We were glad 
he escaped, and were disposed to give him 
three cheers for his gallantry. The next day 
he was captured and-brought into camp at 
Tiptonville, with the tip of his nose shot off. 
He said it was “ diamond cut diamond ” be- 
tween the Illinois men and himself, but that 
they were sharper shooters than he expected 
to meet with on a gun-boat. After the cap- 
ture of this battery, the enemy prepared to 
evacuate his positions on Island Number Ten 





and the adjacent shores, and thus, as one of 
the historians of the civil war says, the Caron- 
delet struck the blow that secured the victory 
at Island Number Ten. 

Returning to New Madrid, we were in- 
structed by General Pope to attack the 
enemy’s batteries of six sixty-four-pounders 
which protected his rear; and besides, an- 
other gun-boat was expected. The /ifts- 
burgh (Lieutenant-Commander Thompson) 
ran the gauntlet without injury, during a 
thunder-storm, at two in the morning of 
April 7th, and arrived at five o'clock; but 
she was not ready for service, and the Caron- 
delet attacked the principal batteries at 
Watson’s Landing alone and had nearly 
silenced them when the Pittsburgh came up 
astern and fired nearly over the Carondelet’s 
upper deck, after she and the Confederates 
had ceased firing. I reported to General Pope 
that we had cleared the opposite shores of 
the enemy, and were ready to cover the 
crossing of the river and the landing of the 
army. Seeing themselves cut off, the garrison 
at Island Number Ten surrendered to Foote. 
The other Confederates retreating before 
Pope’s advance, were overtaken and captured 
at four o’clock on the morning of the 8th ; and 
about the same time, the cavalry under Col- 
onel W. L. Elliott took possession of the en- 
emy’s deserted works on the Tennessee shore. 

The result of General Pope’s operations in 
connection with the services of the Carondelet 
below Island Number Ten was the capture 
of three generals (including General W. W. 
Mackall who, ten days before the surrender, 
had succeeded General John P. McCown in 
the immediate command at Madrid Bend), 
over five thousand men, twenty pieces of heavy 
artillery, seven thousand stand of arms, and 
a large quantity of ammunition and provis- 
ions, without the loss of a man on our side. 


On the 12th the Benton (flag-steamer), 
with the Cincinnati, Mound City, Cairo, and 
St. Louis, passed Tiptonville and signaled 
the Carondelet and Pittsburgh to follow. Five 
Confederate gun-boats came up the next day 
and offered battle; but after the exchange of 
a few shots at long range they retired down 
the river. We followed them all the way to 
Craighead Point, where they were under 
cover of their fortifications at Fort Pillow. I 
was not aware at the time that we were chas- 
ing the squadron of my esteemed shipmate of 
the U.S. Frigates Cumberland and Merrimack, 
Colonel John W. Dunnington, who afterward 
fought so bravely at Arkansas Post. 

On the 14th General Pope’s army landed 
about six miles above Craighead Point, near 
Osceola, under the protection of the gun- 
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boats. While he was preparing to attack 
Fort Pillow, Foote sent his executive officer 
twice to me on the Carondelet to inquire 
whether I would undertake, with my ves- 
sel and two or three other gun-boats, to 
pass below the fort to codperate with 
General Pope, to which inquiries I replied 
that I was ready at any time to make the 
attempt. But Pope and his army (with the 
exception of fifteen hundred men) were or- 
dered away, and the expedition against 
Fort Pillow was abandoned. Between the 
14th of April and the roth of May two or 
three of the mortar-boats were towed down 
the river and moored near Craighead Point, 
with a gun-boat to protect them. They were 
employed in throwing thirteen-inch bombs 
across the point into Fort Pillow, two miles 
distant. The enemy returned our bombard- 
ment with vigor, but not with much accuracy 
or effect. Several of their bombs fell close 
alongside the Caronde/et and other gun-boats, 
when we were three miles from the fort. 

The Confederate fleet called the “ River 
Defense” having been reénforced, they de- 
termined upon capturing the mortar-boats or 
giving us battle. On the 8th three of their ves- 
sels came to the point from which the mor- 
tar-boats had thrown their bombs, but, finding 
none, returned. Foote had given special 
orders to keep up steam and be ready for 
battle any moment, day or night. There 
was so much illness at that time in the flo- 
tilla that about a third of the officers and 
men were under medical treatment, and a 
great many were unfit for duty. On the 
gth of May, at his own request, our distin- 
guished commander-in-chief, Foote, was re- 
lieved from his arduous duties. He had be- 
come very much enfeebled from the wounds 
received at Fort Donelson and from illness. 
He carried with him the heart-felt sympathy 
and regrets of all his command. He was suc- 
ceeded by Flag-Officer Davis, a most excel- 
lent officer. 


FIGHTING THE CONFEDERATE FLEET. 


Tus paper would not be complete without 
some account of the naval battles fought by 
the flotilla immediately after the retirement 
of Flag-Officer Foote, under whose supervis- 
ion and amid the greatest embarrassments it 
had been built, organized, and equipped. On 
the morning of the roth of May a mortar-boat 
was towed down the river, as usual, at 5 A. M., 
to bombard Fort Pillow. The Cincinnati soon 
followed to protect her. At 6:35 eight Con- 
federate “rams” came up the river at full 
speed. The Carondelet at once prepared for 
action, and slipped her hawser to the ‘‘ bare 
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end,” ready for orders to “go ahead.” No 
officer was on the deck of the Benton (flag. 
steamer) except the pilot, Mr. Birch, who 
informed the flag-officer of the situation, and 
passed the order to the Carondelet and Pitts. 
burgh to proceed without waiting for the flag- 
steamer. General signal was also made to 
the fleet to get under way, but it was not 
visible on account of the light fog. 

The Carondelet started immediately after 
the first verbal order; the others, for want of 
steam or some other cause, were not ready, 
except the Mound City, which put off soon 
after we were fairly on our way to the rescue 
of the Cincinnati, We had proceeded about 
a mile before our other gun-boats left their 
moorings. The rams were advancing rapidly, 
and we steered for the leading vessel, Gen- 
eral Bragg, a brig-rigged, side-wheeled steam 
ram, far in advance of the others, and appar- 
ently intent on striking the Cincinnati, When 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Gen- 
eral Bragg, the Carondelet and Mound City 
fired on her with their bow-guns, until she 
struck the Cincinnati on the starboard quar- 
ter, making a great hole in the shell-room, 
through which the water poured with resistless 
force. The Cincinnati then retreated up the 
river and the General Bragg drifted down, 
evidently disabled. The General Price, follow- 
ing the example of her consort, also rammed 
the Cincinnati, We fired our bow-guns into 
the General Price, and she backed off, dis- 
abled also. The Cincinnati was again struck 
by one of the enemy’s rams, the General 
Sumter. Having pushed on with all speed to 
the rescue of the Cincinnati, the Carondelet 
passed her in a sinking condition, and, 
rounding to, we fired our bow and starboard 
broadside guns into the retreating General 
Bragg and the advancing rams, General Jeff 
Thompson, General Beauregard, and Lovell. 
Heading up-stream, close to a shoal, the 
Caronde/et brought her port broadside guns to 
bear on the Sumter and Price, which were 
dropping down-stream. At this crisis the 
Van Dorn and Little Rebel had run above 
the Carondelet; the General Bragg, Jeff 
Thompson, Beauregard, and Lovell were be- 
low her. The last three, coming up, fired into 
the Carondelet; she returned their fire with 
her stern-guns ; and, while in this position, I 
ordered the port rifled fifty-pound Dahlgren 
gun to be leveled and fired at the center of the 
Sumter. The shot struck the vessel just for- 
ward of her wheel-house, and the steam in- 
stantly poured out from her ports and all 
parts of her casemates, and we saw her men 
running out of them and falling or lying down 
on her deck. None of our gun-boats had 
yet come to the assistance of the Carondelet. 
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The Benton and Pittsburgh had probably gone 
to aid the Cincinnati, and the St. Zvuis to re- 
lieve the Mound City, which had been badly 
rammed by the Vax Dorn. The smoke at 
this time was so dense that we could hardly 
distinguish the gun-boats above us. The up- 
per deck of the Carondelet was swept with 
grape-shot and fragments of broken shell ; 
some of the latter were picked up by one of 
the sharp-shooters, who told me they -were 
obliged to lie down under shelter to save 
themselves from the grape and other shot of 
the Pittsburgh above us, and from the shot and 
broken shell of the enemy below us. Why 
some of our gun-boats did not fire into 
the Van Dorn and Little Rebel while they 
were above the Caronde/et, and prevent their 
escape, if possible, I never could make out. 
As the smoke rose We saw that the enemy 
was retreating rapidly and in great confusion. 
The Carondelet dropped down to within half 
a mile above Craighead Point, and kept up 
a continual fire upon their vessels, which were 
very much huddled together. Whenthey were 
nearly, if not quite, beyond gunshot, the Ben- 
don, having raised sufficient steam, came down 
and passed the Caronde/et ; but the Confeder- 
ates were under the protection of Fort Pillow 
before the Benton could reach them. Our fleet 
returned to Plum Point, except the Carondelet, 
which dropped her anchor on the battle-field, 
two miles or more below the point, and remain- 
ed there two days on voluntary guard duty. 
This engagement was sharp, but not deci- 
sive. From the first to the last shot fired by the 
Carondelet, one hour and ten minutes elapsed. 
After the battle, long-range firing was kept 
up until the evacuation of Fort Pillow. 
On the 25th Coionel Ellet’s seven rams 
arrived,—a useful acquisition to our fleet. 
During the afternoon of June 4th heavy 
clouds of smoke were observed rising from 
Fort Pillow, followed by explosions, which 
continued through the night; the last of 
which, much greater than the others, lit up 
the heavens and the Chickasaw bluffs with a 
brilliant light, and convinced us that this was 
the parting salute of the Confederates before 
leaving for the lower Mississippi. At dawn 
next morning the fleet was all astir to take 
possession of Fort Pillow, the flag-steamer 
leading. We found the casemates, magazines, 
and breastworks blown to atoms. 
On our way to Memphis the enemy’s 
steamer Sovereign was intercepted by one of 
our tugs. She was run ashore by her crew, 
who attempted to blow her up, but were foiled 
in their purpose by a boy of sixteen whom 
the enemy had pressed into service, who, af- 
ter the abandonment of the vessel, took the 
extra weights from the safety-valves, opened 
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the fire-doors and flue-caps, and put water on 
the fires; and having procured a sheet, he 
signaled the tug, which came up and took pos- 
session. It may be proper to say that on our 
way down the river we respected private 
property, and did not assai] or molest any 
except those who were in arms against us. 
The morning of the 6th of June we fought 
the battle of Memphis, which lasted one hour 
and ten minutes. It was begun by the enemy 
(whose vessels were in double line of battle 
opposite the city) firing upon our fleet, then 
at a distance of a mile and a half or two miles 
above the city. Their fire continued for a 
quarter of an hour, when the attack was 
promptly met by two of our ram squadron, 
the Queen of the West (Colonel Charles Ellet) 
leading, and the Monarch (Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Ellet, younger brother of the leader). 
These vessels fearlessly dashed ahead of our 
gun-boats, ran for the enemy’s fleet, and at the 
first plunge succeeded in sinking one and dis- 
abling another. The astonished Confederates 
received them gallantly and effectively. The 
Queen of the West and Monarch were followed 
in line of battle by the gun-boats, under the 
lead of Flag-Officer Davis, and all of them 
opened fire, which was continued from the 
time we got within good range until the end 
of the battle—two or three tugs keeping all 
the while a safe distance astern. The Queen 
of the West was a quarter of a mile in advance 
of the Monarch, and after having rammed one 
of the enemy’s fleet, she was badly rammed 
by the Beauregard, which then, in company 
with the General Price, made a dash at the 
Monarch as she approached them. The Beau- 
regard, however, missed the Monarch and 
struck the General Price instead in her port side, 
cutting her down to the water-line, tearing off 
her wheel instantly, and placing her Aors de 
combat. The Monarch then rammed the Beau- 
regard, which had been several times raked 
fore and aft by the shot and shell of our iron- 
clads, and she quickly sank in the river oppo- 
site Memphis. The Gerieral Lovell, after hav- 
ing been badly rammed by the Qucen of the 
West (or the Monarch, as it is claimed), was 
struck by our shot and shell, and, at about the 
same time and place as the Beauregard, sank 
to the bottom so suddenly as to take a con- 
siderable number of her officers and crew down 
with her, the remainder being saved by small 
boats and our tugs. The General Price, Little 
Rebel (with a shot-hole through her steam- 
chest), and our Queen of the West, all disabled, 
were run on the Arkansas shore opposite 
Memphis; and the Monarch afterward ran 
into the Little Rebel just as our fleet were 
passing her in pursuit of the remainder of the 
enemy’s fleet, then retreating rapidly down the 
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river. The Jef’ Thompson, below the point and 
opposite President's Island, was the next boat 
disabled by our shot. She was run ashore, 
burned, and blown up. The Confederate 
ram Sumter was also disabled by our shell 
and captured. The Aragy soon after shared 
the same fate, and was run ashore, where her 
officers abandoned her, and disappeared in the 
forests of Arkansas. All the Confederate rams 
which had been run on the Arkansas shore 
were captured. The Van Dorn, having a start, 
alone escaped down the river. The Monarch 
and Switzerland were dispatched in pursuit 
of her and a few transports, but returned with- 
out overtaking them, although they captured 
another steamer. 

The scene at this battle was rendered most 
sublime by the desperate nature of the en- 
gagement and the momentous consequences 
that followed very speedily after the first at- 
tack. Thousands of people crowded the high 
bluffs overlooking the river. The roar of the 
cannon and shell shook the houses on shore 
on either side for many miles. First wild 
yells, shrieks, and clamors, then loud, de- 
spairing murmurs, filled the affrighted city. 
The screaming, plunging shell crashed into 
the boats, blowing some of them and their 
crews into fragments, and the rams rushed 
upon each other like wild beasts in deadly 
conflict. Blinding smoke hovered about the 
scene of all this confusion and horror; and, 
as the battle progressed and the Confederate 
fleet was destroyed, all the cheering voices on 
shore were silenced. With each disaster a sym- 
pathizing wail went up from the multitude. 
When the last hope of the Confederates gave 
way, the lamentations which went up from 
the spectators were like cries of anguish. 

Boats were put off from our vessels to save 
as many lives as possible. No serious injury 
was received by any one on board the United 
States fleet. Colonel Ellet received a pistol- 
shot in the leg; a shot struck the Caronaelet 
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in the bow, broke up her anchor and anchor- 
stock, and fragments were scattered over her 
deck among her officers and crew, wounding 
slightly Acting-Master Gibson and two or 
three others who were standing at the time on 
the forward deck with me. The heavy timber 
which was suspended on the sides of our gun- 
boats, at the water-line, to protect them from 
being sunk by the Confederate rams, greatly 
impeded our progress in battle, and it was 
therefore cut adrift from the Carondelet when 
that vessel was in chase of the Bragg and 
Sumter. The latter had just landed a number 
of her officers and crew, some of whom were 
emerging from the bushes along the bank of 
the river, unaware of the Caronde/et’s proxim- 
ity, when I hailed them through a trumpet, and 
ordered them to stop or be shot. They obeyed 
immediately, and by ‘my orders were taken 
on board a tug and delivered on the Benton. 
General Jeff Thompson, notable in partisan 
or border warfare, having signally failed with 
those rams at Fort Pillow, now resigned them 
to their fate. It was said that he stood by 
his horse watching the effect of this desper- 
ate struggle, and seeing at last his rams all 
gone, captured, sunk, or burned, he exclaimed, 
philosophically, “They are gone, and I am 
going,” mounted his horse, and disappeared. 
An enormous amount of property was 
captured by our squadron; and in addition 
to the Confederate fleet, we captured at 
Memphis six large Mississippi steamers, each 
marked “C.S. A.” We also seized a large 
quantity of cotton in steamers and on shore, 
and the property at the Confederate navy- 
yard, and caused the destruction of a large 
steam ram on the stocks, which was: to have 
been a sister ship to the renowned Arkansas. 
About one hundred Confederates were killed 
and wounded and one hundred and fifty cap- 
tured. Chief of all results of the work of the 
flotilla was the opening of the Mississippi 
River once for all from Cairo to Memphis.* 


Henry Watke. 


* The opening of the lower part of the Mississippi by the fleet under Admiral Farragut will be described 
in an early number of THE CENTURY, by Admiral Porter.—Eb. 
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THE KALISPEL COUNTRY. 


In the summer of 1882, and again in the 
summer of 1883, I passed the gateway of the 
Bitter-Root Valley, and, climbing over the 
Coriacan defile into the valley of the Jocko, 
traversed the Flathead Reservation. Each 
time I made to myself the promise that at 
some future day I would return and learn 
more of the Kalispel country than could be 
gathered in a hurried passage across it on the 
way to the distant goal of Puget Sound. In 
the summer of 1884 came the wished-for op- 
portunity. I left the new railroad at Missoula, 
and first traveled southward on a good wagon- 
road up the Bitter-Root. The huge snow- 
flecked dome of Lolo Peak seemed to guard 
the entrance to the valley. Although it was 
late in June, the air was as crisp as that of a 
New England October morning. It was too 
late to find the exquisite camellia-like flower 
of the bitter-root, which in May stars the 
ground, but upon the swelling green slopes 
of the nearer mountains were bands and 
splashes of vivid pink, formed by dense growths 
of the clarkia, the peculiar, ragged little flower 
named for Captain Clark, the explorer. A 
single stalk of this plant shows but a few 
fragile pink, phlox-like flowers, whose petals 
look asif torn in shreds; but when growing in 
masses it makes wonderfully brilliant color 
effects, painting whole acres of hill-side and 
meadow. For a distance of five miles across 
the valley I could see stripes and patches of 
it lying hike gay scarfs upon the grass. Wild 
roses grew in thickets along the margin of 
the cool, swift stream; bluebells, geraniums, 
and many varieties of golden composite 
abounded; and there were multitudes of 
strange, nameless flowers peculiar to Mon- 
tana. The notes of the robin and the meadow- 
lark filled the air with familiar melody ; but 
with the magpie, with his long tail, his black 
and white coat, and his impudent chatter, I 
could claim acquaintance only through former 
journeys in this region. 

The Bitter-Root Valley is about ninety 
miles long, and its greatest width is perhaps 
seven miles. The Bitter-Root chain of moun- 
tains bounds it on the west; on the east it is 
walled in by a nameless ridge; its southern 
limit is marked by a cross-range of sno 
peaks; while onthe north it Gebouches through 
a narrow pass into the valley of the Mis- 
soula. It has the reputation of being the best 
agricultural valley of Montana, its compara- 
tively low altitude (four thousand feet) favor- 





ing the raising of fruit and Indian corn, as 
well as of wheat, oats, and barley. The valley 
is tolerably well settled for a new country, 
having about three thousand white inhabitants 
besides the three hundred stubborn, home- 
loving Indians who remain with their chief, 
Charlo, The Indian lands are scattered 
through the valley among the farms of the 
whites, and their owners occupy log-cabins in 
winter, but prefer the canvas-covered tepee for 
their summer dwellings. As a rule, the houses 
of the white settlers are of hewn logs—a mate- 
rial preferred to sawn lumber because it makes 
thick walls that are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. If well built, there is no better dwell- 
ing for a mountain country than a Jog-house, 
and a little trouble will deck its walls with vines 
and make it as pretty as it is substantial. Ir- 
rigation is the rule on all the cultivated lands, 
save those lying low by the river-side; and 
abundant water is supplied by the streams 
which leap out of the mountain gorges, full- 
fed by springs and melting snows. It is not 
an expensive process to conduct the water 
over the gentle slopes of the fields. Twice or 
three times in the course of the summer the 
land is flooded by systematically damming 
the little ditches that run across it. For this 
labor the farmer is rewarded by the certain 
and large yield of his crop. His wheat will 
average thirty bushels to the acre, and will 
often produce forty or fifty bushels. 

As an illustration of what degree of pros- 
perity and comfort is attainable by industry 
and thriftin this remote nook among the Rocky 
Mountains, the home of the two brothers 
who were our hosts the night our traveling 
party of three spent in the valley will serve. 
They live near the foot of St. Mary’s Peak, 
the loftiest of the Bitter-Root chain. When 
they settled there, they were two hundred 
ae f forty miles from a post-office, and sixteen 
hundred miles from a railroad. Now they 
have a square mile of land in grain and mead- 
ow, a fine orchard of apple, plum, and cherry 
trees, a dairy through which flows a brook 
as cold as the snow-bank that is its source, 
herds of fat cattle, numerous barns and other 
farm buildings, a pretty white house shaded 
by cottonwoods and pines, and a flower gar- 
den where, under the care of the two sisters 
who are the mistresses of the domain, grow 
all the dear old blossoms of our childhood — 
pinks and nies, larkspur and columbine, 
pansies ani ponaie, roses, sweet-williams, 
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and Canterbury bells. In the parlor there are 
a piano and a case of books, and the dining- 
room opens into a hot-house, where all the 
winter flourish geraniums, fuchsias, and be- 
gonias in a tropical wilderness of bloom. All 
these tokens of success and good taste in 
rural life are the results of fifteen years’ effort 
by two young men who went from northern 
New York to Montana with no other capital 
than their stout arms and strong wills. 

Why the Indians whose -homes are on the 
upper waters of one of the two great branches 
of the Columbia River should be called Flat- 
heads is a question to which I have found no 
satisfactory answer, either from themselves 
or the Jesuit fathers who are their teachers, 
or from their neighbors, the white settlers. In 
their own language their name is Kalispel. 
“And what does Kalispel mean?” I asked 
of an intelligent Indian who could speak 
English remarkably well. He thought it was 
an abbreviation of Kalispelum, and that 
Spelum meant a prairie, and Kalis was a cor- 
ruption of camas, the name of the root which 
all the tribes west of the Rocky Mountains 
prepare by drying for an article of food. 
There are many camas prairies in Montana 
and Idaho, but the largest is in the Flathead 
nation. The tradition of the tribe, according 
to my informant, is that they came from a 
land far to the north, and wandered south- 
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ward in search of a good country until they 
found this prairie, which pleased them so well 
that there, and on the shores of the great lake 
near by, and of the river which drains it, they 
made their homes. If we accept this inter- 
pretation of their name, they are the people 
of the Camas Prairie. They indignantly deny 
that they or their ancestors ever flattened the 
heads of their babies, as some of the de- 
graded fish-eating tribes of the Pacific coast, 
of whom they have heard. Yet Flatheads 
they are called, and have been called, ever 
since Lewis and Clark visited their country. 
Flathead is the name of the lake in the north- 
ern part of their possessions, and it is the 
Flathead River which feeds the lake. The 
map-makers used to call all the northern 
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branch of the Columbia Clark’s Fork or Flat- 
head River, giving to the southern branch the 
double name of Lewis Fork or Snake River ; 
but in later times there has been a separation 
of names on the northern branch. In the 
newer geographies the name Columbia is given 
to the stream that rises far north in the British 
territory, and receives the Clark’s Fork before 
crossing the American line. On some maps 
the outlet as well as the inlet of Flathead Lake 
is called Flathead River, but the people of the 
region all call the outlet the Pend d’Oreille. 
The Kalispel country of to-day is a wedge- 
shaped area in north-western Montana, 
bounded on the east by the main divide of 
the Rocky Mountains, traversed by the 
Mission Mountains, one of the loftiest and 
most rugged spurs of the Rockies, and drained 
by the Flathead and Pend d’Oreille rivers 
and their tributaries. It is not quite as large 
as the State of Connecticut, and its Indian 
occupants number about 1700. The Fiat- 
heads proper, or Selish Indians, as they call 
themselves, are a branch of the Kalispel fam- 
ily, and are not as numerous as their cousins, 
the Pend d’Oreilles, who share with them 
and with a third tribe, the Kootenais, with 
whom neither acknowledges relationship, the 
Flathead Reservation. ‘The language of the 
Selish differs from that of the Pend d’Oreilles 
no more than does the German of Bavaria 
from the German of Hanover ; but the Koote- 
nai is a tongue by itself, and those who speak 
it are looked upon by their neighbors of the 
other two tribes as an inferior sort of people. 
The original home of the Selish Indians was 
the beautiful valley of the Bitter-Root, which 
begins at Missoula, about twenty miles south 
of the reservation; and there some three hun- 
dred of them remain, in spite of the efforts of 
the Government to persuade them to remove. 
Under the advice of the hereditary chief of 
the tribe, Charlo, they have persistently re- 
fused for fourteen years to join their kindred 
on the reservation. Offers of lands and money, 
of cattle and wagons and farm implements, 
have no effect on Charlo. He says he will 
live and die in the home of his fathers. He 
went to Washington last winter with the agent 
for the Flatheads, Major Ronan, to talk the 
matter over, but returned as stubborn as ever 
in his determination to remain in his native 
valley. The Indians who stay with Charlo on 
the Bitter-Root lose all the advantages of 
the agency system—the care of the sick and 
destitute, the education of the children, the 
distribution of wagons and implements, and 
the free use of saw and grist mills; but they 
preserve their freedom, and their eyes behold 
their lovely green valley with its gigantic 
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mountain walls and its blue river running 
through thickets of roses. The Government 
has given to each family title to one hundred 
and sixty acres of good land, but most of them 
are continually on the verge of starvation, 
for the game is gone and they will not work. 
A few till the soil, keep herds of cattle and 
horses, and are prosperous when their sub- 
stance is not devoured by their lazy relatives ; 
but by far the greater number roam about the 
mountains for roots and berries, and the 
chance of finding a deer or a big-horn, enjoy- 
ing a picnic all summer and begging food 
from the white settlers in winter. 

A chief object of my visit to the valley was 
to see the venerable Jesuit missionary, Father 
Ravalli, who has labored among the Filat- 
heads for forty years as priest and physician, 
and who is beloved throughout western Mon- 
tana. A narrative of his life would be a his- 
tory of the civilization of the Kalispel tribes ; 
for not only have the Jesuit fathers Christian- 
ized the Indians, but they have taught them 
agriculture and the rearing of stock. The re- 
ligious part of their work was much less diffi- 
cult than the practical part of teaching habits 
of industry. In the latter they have as yet 
been only partly successful, as is shown by the 
number of Flatheads one meets roaming about 
the valley in savage toggery, with their dogs, 
ponies, and lodge-poles, and by the two 
tepees pitched almost under the eaves of the 
mission church of St. Mary’s, which has been 
the center of Father Ravalli’s labors. The 
dramatic and pictorial worship of the Catholic 
Church appeals at once to the imagination of 
the Indian, and the helpful, kindly ways of its 
priests win their confidence; but to tame the 
ancient savagery in their blood is a much 
slower matter. Civilization cannot be put on 
like a suit of clothes. We are all in too much 
of a hurry about making a white man out of 
the Indian, forgetting that it took centuries 
for our own ancestors to outgrow the wild 
life of woods and caves,.and settle down to 
tillage and the care of herds and flocks. 

The little mission church of St. Mary’s, 
with its attached group of log buildings, stands 
close by the village of Stevensville, and is 
overshadowed by the lofty peaks of the Bitter- 
Root range. At the door of Father Ravalli’s 
house I found a melancholy Indian sitting 
patiently on the threshold. He pulled his 
scarlet blanket apart, and pointing to his bare, 
bronzed breast, said, “ Sick.” Perhapshe hoped 
for some healing influence to come from the 
presence of the good priest within, and so 
lingered at the door. The priest himself 
needed help more than the Indian, and was, 
alas, beyond the reach of all human skill.* 


* Father Ravalli died a few weeks aftér Mr. Smalley's visit, which was in August last.—Ep. 
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For four years he had been confined to his 
bed by paralysis of the lower limbs. It was a 
quaint and impressive figure that greeted me 
from a narrow couch in the little room into 
which an Italian lay brother ushered me. 
Father Ravalli has a face of great power and 
individuality. His benignant blue eyes and 
broad, reflective brow seemed to contradict 
the expression of the long, sharp, aggressive 
nose. The upper part of his face bespoke the 
philosopher, poet, and good physician; the 
lower seemed to belong to a military com- 
mander. A book-case on the wall within reach 
from the bed held works of devotion mingled 
with cyclopedias, and a table close at hand was 
covered with phials. Larger book-cases in the 
room contained several hundreds of volumes 
of works on religion, agriculture, and medicine 
in Italian, English, and French. These cases 
alternated along the walls with shelves filled 
with jars and bottles ; the bed-chamber of the 
sick priest being both library and dispensary. 

Father Ravalli told very simply and briefly 
the story of the establishment of missions in 
the Kalispel country. Some Catholic Iroquois 
gave the Flatheads a knowledge of Christian- 
ity and induced them to send to the Bishop 
of St. Louis for missionaries, Father de Smet 
first came among them, and established in 
1841 the Mission of St. Mary’s. He returned 
to St. Louis, leaving Father Mengarini be- 


hind, and his report to Rome led the Society 
of Jesus to send out a party of priests to re- 
main in the country. Ravalli was the chief 
of this party, and with him came Father Vera 
Cruz, a Belgian, and Fathers Acolti and 
Nobili, Italians, and several lay brethren of 


the order. Mengarini, who is living in San 
Francisco, and Ravalli are the only survivors 
of these two first bands of missionaries. The 
Indians, Father Ravalli says, were well dis- 
posed from the first ; and in a few years all 
the tribes of the Kalispel family, as well as the 
Kootenais and Nez Percés, were converted. 
Other missions were established, and the work 
of the Jesuits was extended northward into 
the British possessions, and westward to the 
Columbia River. They brought with them the 
plow as well as the cross, and taught their 
converts to sow and reap, to build log-houses, 
to fence fields, and to care for cattle. In 1846 
two small mill-stones were transported on 
horses from Fort Benton, below the falls of the 
Missouri, to the Bitter-Root Valley, and the 
first mill in what is now Montana was erected. 
These stones are still preserved at the St. 
Mary’s Mission, and are shown to visitors 
with some pride by the lay brother who 
attends Father Ravalli. A well-stocked apoth- 
ecary shop is one of the adjuncts of the mis- 
sion, and the good father is a skillful physician. 
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He said that the Indians in the Bitter-Root 
Valley are often in a starving condition, and 
that their blood has become so impoverished 
by lack of nourishing food that scrofula js 
almost universal among them. Still they re- 
fuse to go to the reservation, where they could 
get plenty of food. Their liberty and their 
old’ home in the valley are so dear to them 
that they will not leave. They have good 
lands, and might make themselves comfort- 
able; but the trouble is, as the Father ex- 
pressed it in a single sentence in his quaint 
language, “They not like to work.” They 
want to have all the privileges of both white 
men and Indians —to hold lands, but to do 
no work and pay no taxes. 

In the fall of 1883 the Indians of the valley 
were visited by Senator Vest, of Missouri, and 
Delegate Maginnis, of Montana, who came 
as commissioners on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to persuade them to go to the reser- 
vation. A long conference was held, but 
Charlo, the chief, was immovable. “We do 
not wish to leave these lands,” he said. “You 
place your foot upon our necks and press our 
faces into the dust. But I will never go to 
the reservation. I will go to the plains.” 

“ Joseph, the Nez Percé chief, attempted 
to go to the plains,” replied Senator Vest. 
“* Look where he isnow! There are no more 
plains. The white men are thick as leaves 
from ocean to ocean. Either get a patent to 
your lands here, or go upon the reservation, 
where you can raise plenty to eat.” 

Charlo took off his hat and threw it upon 
the floor, and, gazing steadily at the Senator, 
shouted : 

“ You may take Charlo to the reservation, 
but there will beno breath in his nostrils. Charlo 
will be dead! He will never go there alive!” 

It was these Indians of the Bitter-Root that 
General Garfield visited in 1872. He made a 
treaty with them for their removal to the res- 
ervation on the Jocko. Charlo says he did 
not sign it, and that somebody signed his 
mark for him. He refused to be bound by it, 
and less than a third of the tribe migrated 
under its provisions. The others have been 
treated very considerately by the Govern- 
ment. A patent for one hundred and sixty 
acres of land has been made out for each 
family. They occupy the land, but refuse to 
take the patents in order to avoid paying 
taxes. An effort is now being made to induce 
them to sell these lands and use the money 
to open new farms on the reservation, and to 
build houses and buy stock and implements. 

In talking with Father Ravalli about his 
life and work among the Flatheads, something 
was said about a resemblance between the 
wooded foot-hills east of the valley and the 
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Apennines. A look of homesickness came into 
his eyes as he exclaimed, “Ah! ded/a /talia/” 
It was easy to see that his heart had been in 
Italy all the forty years of his life in the wil- 
derness. His thoughts went back to Ferrara, 
where he was born, and he quoted with much 
feeling a stanza from the poet Monti : 


“Bella Italia, amate sponde, 
Pur ritorno a rivider. 

Trema in petto, e si confonde 
L’alma oppressa dal piacer.” 


To a suggestion at leave-taking that he 
should be carried down the valley to Missoula 
to see the new railroad, Father Ravalli said: 
“T care little for earthly things now; soon I 
shall travel among the stars!” 

In the Bitter-Root Valley one is on historic 
ground. It was traversed by the expedition 
of Lewis and Clark, who entered it from the 
south over the divide from the stream they 
named Wisdom River, but which is now called 
the Big Hole. The Burnt Fork near St. 
Mary’s Mission they called Scattering Creek, 
and the Lolo Fork is their Traveler’s Rest 
Creek. At the head of this latter stream, after 
beating in vain for many days against the 
enormous wall of the Bitter-Root Mountains, 
they succeeded in finding a passage across to 
the waters flowing to the Pacific. Their great- 
est hardships were experienced in getting 
through the Bitter-Root chain. Through the 
Lolo Pass came Chief Joseph in 1876, with 
his Nez Percés, at the outset of his heroic 
and skillful retreat. He did not molest the 
settlers in the valley. The friendly Flatheads 
met the Nez Percés when they came down 
the Lolo, and told them that if the whites 
were harmed they would take up arms in their 
behalf. Chief Joseph replied that he had no 
quarrel with the settlers in the Bitter-Root 
country, and did not propose to do them any 
injury. His people harmed no one and com- 
mitted no depredations during his flight 
through the valley. When news came of the 
approach of the hostile band, the settlers hast- 
ily fled with their families to a stockade in 
Stevensville, leaving their homes and stock un- 
protected; but nothing was molested. They 
were blamed afterward fornot attempting to bar 
the passage of the valley, but they acted wisely 
inconsulting the safety of their familiesand their 
property, and leaving the task of capturing 
Joseph and his little army to the regular troops. 

The Bitter-Root Valley probably affords 
a better field for agricultural settlement than 
any other portion of Montana. Most of the land 
near the river, which can easily be irrigated 
from the small tributary streams, is occupied; 
but there is plenty of good level land un- 
taken upon which water can be brought at 
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small expense. The climate resembles that 
of Vermont, but with less snow and more 
frequent thaws in winter and with cooler 
nights in summer. The scenery can be com- 
pared to nothing in our Eastern States; the 
grandeur of the mountains, with their crags 
and domes of rock and snow, being indescrib- 
able in words that will convey a correct im- 
pression to readers who have seen only the 
low, wooded summits of the Alleghanies and 
the Adirondacks. One would have to seek a 
just standard for comparison in the high Alps. 
Only the Lolo Peak and St.. Mary’s Peak, of 
the many magnificent summits in the Bitter- 
Root chain, have names. The others await a 
christening at the hands of the tourists who 
will in a few years penetrate to these fresh 
fields of travel. One of the highest mountains, 
having a crest singularly broken, might well 
be named Mount Garfield, in memory of the 
visit of General Garfield to the valley. Its sum- 
mit seems fitly to typify the rude and cruel 
shattering of his life when it had reached the 
highest pinnacle of success and fame. 

The Flathead Reservation was established, 
by a treaty made with the Indians by Gov- 
ernor Isaac I. Stevens, of Washington Terri- 
tory, in 1853, for the home of the Flatheads, 
Pend d’Oreilles, and Kootenais. Most of its 
surface is covered by lofty and rugged moun- 
tain ranges, but it contains a number of beau- 
tiful valleys which make admirable stock- 
ranges, and afford considerable agricultural 
land skirting the streams. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad runs through the. western 
part of the reservation, down the valleys of 
the Jocko and Pend d’Oreille rivers; but the 
tourist sees little of Indian life from the win- 
dows of the cars, save a few log-houses, in- 
habited for the most part by half-breeds. The 
agency is in the Jocko Valley, and so is the 
home of the Flathead chief, Arlee, appointed 
by General Garfield to take the place of the 
intractable Charlo; but the life of the reserva- 
tion centers at the Jesuit mission, in Mission 
Valley. Here are the schools for boys and girls, 
carried on by thezealous fathers and by the Sis- 
ters of Charity, and here is the mission church 
with its sweet bells waking the echoes in the 
gloomy mountain gorges, and calling the blank- 
eted savages from huts and wigwams to witness 
the impressive ceremonies of the Catholic faith. 

In all my experience of Rocky Mountain 
travel I can recall no more pleasing scene 
than the view of the Mission Valley which 
suddenly bursts upon the sight as one ap- 
proaches the mission from the Jocko. In 
front tower the crags and precipices of a 
mountain range of exceptional height and 
grandeur. The black band around the base 
of this range is formed by forests of gigantic 
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pines. The ruddy cliffs at their summits are 
enormous perpendicular walls of rock. The 
white flecks on the steep declivities below are 
great snow-fields, and the shining silver 
threads are cascades that leap down from 
dizzy heights a sheer thousand feet into 
dark cafions. At the feet of these glorious 
mountains stretches out for forty miles a val- 
ley of about seven miles in width, of a brill- 
iant green color, flecked with pink patches 
of the clarkia flower, and dotted with numer- 
ous little ponds. The streams that flow from 
the melting snows in the mountain gorges 
make bands of dark green with their wooded 
banks as they cross the valley on their way 
to the Pend d’Oreille River. Numerous herds 
of cattle and horses can be seen. Right in 
the foreground of the picture is the group of 
buildings which form the mission, looking not 
unlike a Swiss village. 

This Mission of St. Ignatius was established 
in 1853. Its home authority is in Turin, Italy ; 
that is to say, it is a branch of the missionary 
work carried on by the Jesuit Order in the 
province of Turin. For thirty years the good 
fathers have labored in this valley. They 
found the Indians entirely wild, not even un- 
derstanding the first rudiments of agriculture. 
In the course of a generation they have civ- 
ilized them so far as to induce them to live in 
log-houses a part of the year, to raise wheat, 
oats, and potatoes in little well-fenced fields, 
and to keep cattle and horses. A few wear 
civilized dress, but most of the men stick to 
leggins and blankets. The women wear cal- 
ico gowns, because they are the cheapest 
garb to be had. All profess the Catholic 
faith, and attend mass when not out hunting 
or roaming over the country; and they: are 
sure to rally in force at the mission on St. 
Ignatius’s day, Christmas, and other holidays. 
Of the Flatheads there are only 125 on the 
reservation according to the last report, but 
of the Pend d’Oreilles there are 965, and of 
the Kootenais 600, so that the entire pop- 
ulation amounts to nearly 1700 souls, includ- 
ing the half-breeds, who count as Indians in 
a legal sense. Besides the agency people and 
those attached to the mission, there are no 
whites residing on the reservation save one 
man —old Angus McDonald, a veteran of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, who 
came to the valley in 1839, and established 
a fort in 1847 where his house now stands. 
He was afterward intrusted with the busi- 
ness of closing up all the affairs of the Com- 
pany in the territory of the United States, 
and having married a Nez Percé woman, he 
remained in the valley. The Indians recog- 
nized his rights as older than their own, and 
so he still lives among them in a primitive 
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fashion, the owner of more horses and cattle 
than he cares to count, and the father of a 
race of stalwart sons. This sturdy, intelligent 
Scotchman is an interesting relic of a type 
that is fast passing away in the North-west. 
The Jesuit fathers at the mission enter- 
tained my companion and myself with a 
hospitality that displayed the politeness of 
European society as well as the heartiness of 
the West. They anticipated every wish, and 
were always doing some little act of per- 
sonal kindness that was unexpected. Two 
of them are Italians, Fathers Palladini (the 
superior) and Bandini; one is a Belgian, Father 
Van Gorp; and one a Frenchman of noble 
family, Father de Rougé. Two have grown 
old in missionary work among the Indians; 
the others are young men newly led to the 
wilderness by religious zeal. The interesting 
thing about their work to one not of their 
faith is, not their success in bringing whole 
tribes to accept baptism and the sacrament, 
for that sort of success has been achieved 
from time to time for two centuries among 
the Indians of Canada and the North-west, 
but rather the practical results they can 
show in the way of making their wards self- 
sustaining farmers and herdsmen. They hold 
very moderate views on the subject of edu- 
cating and civilizing the Indian, not imagin- 
ing that he can be turned into a white man 
in all save his skin by a few years of effort. 
They know how strong is the savagery in 
his nature, and are well content if they can 
get him to work enough to provide food for 
his family, and can persuade him to be toler- 
ably decent and honest. They show him how 
to build a log-house and fence a field, but 
do not ask him to give up his tepee or to 
cease entirely from roaming over the coun- 
try. After the crops are put in the ground 
in the spring, most of the houses are de- 
serted for several weeks. The people go on 
long excursions among the mountains_or to 
the lake, to dig camas, fish, run horses, and 
in general have a jolly good time in their 
own wild fashion. The women go along, and 
the children too, of whom there are many, 
and the dogs, which are still more numerous. 
After the crop is gathered there is another 
time of roaming, and in winter still a third, 
when the game is hunted. The fathers en- 
courage this Ishmaelitish life, having found by 
experience that the Indians take to gambling 
and drunkenness if confined to their little 
farms. Their wild nature must have vent in 
adventure and movement, or they grow sickly 
as well as fall into vicious habits. In travel- 
ing about the reservation I constantly met 
parties migrating to the river-side, or the lake, 
or the big camas prairie, as bent on enjoyment 
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in their own way as are civilized people who 
make summer visits to watering-place resorts. 
The drollest thing is to see one of these 
pleasure parties traveling in a wagon. The 
incongruity of a sober farm-wagon, made in 
Jackson, Michigan, drawn by a pair of Cay- 
use ponies and filled with a motley company 
of barbarians, the men in red or green blank- 
ets, and with feathers stuck in their long 
hair, and the women im a medley of savage 
and civilized attire, with babies tied on their 
backs, is irresistibly funny. The grave and 
stolid decorum of the Indians’ faces rather 
adds to the effect. For the “ hest-kowkow,” 
or good-day in Kalispel, with which you salute 
these excursionists, you get at the most a grave 
nod and a repetition of the same phrase. Only 
the young fellows who tear along on horse- 
back show the least approach to good humor. 
The opinion of the missionaries is against 
attempting too much in the way of educating 
the Indians. They would have them learn to 
read and write a little, but this they do not 
hold to be as important as a little knowledge 
of arithmetic, to enable them to avoid being 
cheated in their buying and selling. Most of 
all, they seek to teach them that it is honora- 
ble and profitable for them to work and be 
independent. In the girls’ school, where there 
are sixty pupils, sewing, mending, cooking, 
and washing are taught, as well as ordinary 
elementary school studies. The pupils also 
tend a garden, mend shoes, milk the cows, 
and have painted the inside of their new 
building. They learn to write neatly, being 
apt at imitating from copy-books, are skillful 
in making garments, and furnish from among 
their number the choir for the church. Both 
girls and boys are very tractable. Father 
Bandini, fresh from Italy, and pining for 
music, has organized a band of boys which is 
beginning to be proficient in easy airs. To 
see these little fellows blowing brass instru- 
ments, and keeping time with their mocca- 
sined feet, is a curious spectacle. The children, 
as a rule, are not strong, and many die young 
of quick consumption. They inherit feeble 
constitutions from parents who are themselves 
healthy and long-lived, a result, no doubt, of 
change from savage to semi-civilized modes 
of life, or, if one wishes to find another rea- 
son, of the process by which a useless race 
fades away under the influence of some natu- 
ral law or providential purpose when brought 
in contact with a higher type of humanity. 
There is a mistaken notion among philan- 
thropic people in the East that the Indian is 
a much abused person, who is entitled to the 
lively sympathy of mankind. Unquestionably 
there have been plenty of instances of broken 
treaties and individual and tribal wrongs; but, 
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looking at the matter, not from the historical 
but from the actual point of view, it must be 
admitted that the aborigine oa a reservation 
has more rights and privileges than a white 
man enjoys. “If I could have the privileges 
on this reservation which the Indian has,” 
said Major Ronan, the Indian agent, as we 
were driving through the lovely Mission Val- 
ley, “ I would resign my office at once, settle 
down on one of these streams, build a house, 
fence in all the land I wanted, and get me a 
big herd of cattle.” The Indian or the half- 
breed, explained the agent, can inclose as 
much land as he pleases, and use as much 
more as he wants for a stock-range. He pays 
no taxes, and rides free on the railroad, If 
his tools get out of repair, or his horses need 
shoeing, the Government employs a black- 
smith to work for him. He takes his wheat 
to the agency flour-mill, where it is ground 
by the Government, and his logs to the 
agency saw-mill, to be made into lumber of 
the dimensions he wishes. If he is sick, the 
Government supplies him with medicines and 
a doctor. The missionaries educate his chil- 
dren in a boarding-school, and furnish him 
with the comforts of religion without charge. 
If too idle to work, he knows that the Gov- 
ernment will in no event let him starve. If 
he tries, he can become a rich man by the 
mere increase of his cattle and horses. Now, 
how does it stand with the white citizen? 
Instead of thousands of acres, he can get from 
the Government only one hundred and sixty, 
and on them he must pay taxes and “ rustle 
for a living,” as the Western phrase goes. 
The Indian is our American aristocrat. He 
owns the whole landscape; he toils not, save 
in a fitful way as it suits his pleasure, and he 
spends his time in hunting, fishing, horse-rac- 
ing, gambling, and loafing. It will be argued, 
I know, that the Indians once owned the 
whole country, and that their reservations 
and the privileges they have upon them are 
after all but a small compensation for what 
they have lost. This, again, is a mistake. No 
people own a country because they roam overit 
before others come to share its occupancy. If 
a few hundred white men should chance to be 
the first inhabitants of a territory large enough 
for a great State, who would say that they owned 
all the land by reason of that circumstance ? 
We set out one day in June to climb 
McDonald’s Peak, one of the most conspicu- 
ous of the jagged summits of the Mission 
chain. Professor Raphael Pumpelly made 
the ascent last year with a party of explorers 
belonging to the Northern Transcontinental 
Survey; and on his report of the wonderful 
views of water-falls, lakes, and snow-fields to 
be seen, Henry Villard, then President of the 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Company, had a 
trail made up to a sharp ridge just at the foot 
of the pyramidal apex of the peak. Up this 
trail Mr. Villard escorted in September of 
last year such of his fore:gn guests as were 
adventurous enough to undertake the ascent. 
No one had since been over the trail until 
my party traversed it. There is no trouble 
about getting up to the ridge or comb ona 
stout horse, the time required from the foot 
of the mountain being about two hours; but 
to scramble up the precipitous peak, which 
rises about two thousand feet above the tim- 
ber-line, is a feat which might appall even 
skillful Alpine climbers. Professor Pumpelly 
and his half-breed guide, Duncan McDonald, 
certainly deserve credit for their achievement; 
and as the peak already bears the name of 
Duncan’s father, it would be only fair to give 
that of the professor to the tremendous cafion 
that lies at its base and the beautiful water- 
falls which leap into the gorge. The cafion 
and falls, and two round dark-blue lakes lying 
one about a hundred feet above the other, 
burst into view as we came out of the forest 
upon a shelf of rock about two-thirds of the 
way up the trail. It would be hard to find 
either in the Alps, or the Sierras, or the Rockies, 
a more striking scene. Seven gigantic bare 
peaks hem in the cafion and hold in their 
embrace the snow-field which feeds the stream 
that comes rushing down to divide just above 
a precipice a thousand feet high, and form a 
double, V-shaped fall, which leaps into the 
upper lake. Another fall connects the upper 
with the lower lake. Its height is the same 
as that of the loftiest pines that stand around 
the rocky rim of the second lake, the tops of 
the trees just reaching the level of the upper 
basin. Below the lakes is a dismal gorge, 
precipitous but heavily timbered, which is 
said to be a favorite resort for grizzly bears. 
From the summit of the trail we looked down 
into another deep cajion filled with a snow- 
field that from its position, its steep descent, 
and the masses of ice visible on its surface, 
has the appearance of being a true glacier. 
Looking down this cafion, the eye ranges 
over the green valley, sweeps along at least 
a hundred miles of the Bitter-Root chain, in- 
cluding the distant peaks of Lolo and St. 
Mary’s, and looking northward takes in the 
blue waters of Flathead Lake and their moun- 
tain-rimmed shores. A marvelous prospect 
indeed! Some day, when these remote regions 
shall be better known, processions of tourists 
will, no doubt, go up Mr. Villard’s trail with 
alpenstocks and lunch-baskets. At present the 
bears are the only travelers upon it. 

When we had gotten down to the foot of 
the mountain, the horses, which had appeared 
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to be thoroughly exhausted, pricked up their 
ears and gave usa wild five-mile gallop across 
the great natural flower-garden of the valley, 
where golden, blue, white, and purple blossoms 
almost concealed the grass. So we came rush- 
ing up to the mission in gallant style at sun- 
set, to be met with welcoming exclamations 
from the black-gowned fathers, and to find a 
substantial supper smoking on the table of 
the refectory. 

Next day a journey to Flathead Lake, 
thirty-five miles distant, was undertaken, the 
road leading through the valley all the way. 
About once in three miles the log-house and 
field of an Indian farmer are seen. All the 
rest of the fertile valley is untenanted save by 
a few herds of cattle and horses. At the foot 
of the lake a white family have a store, and an 
old Iroquois Indian named Baptiste Ignace, 
who drifted up into these northern regions 
from St. Louis when a boy, keeps a ferry and 
charges two dollars for putting a team and 
wagon across. The old fellow is making a 
fortune since settlers began to go into the 
country at the head of the lake, which is out- 
side the reservation, and is only accessible 
by the way of Baptiste’s flat-boat ferry. Al- 
ready there are about sixty families in the 
valley above the lake. A little schooner car- 
ries supplies up to them, and before this arti- 
cle is in print a steam-launch will be running 
on the lake. Two townships in this Ultima 
Thule of Montana settlement have been sur- 
veyed, and there is good country enough for 
four or five more. If any reader wants to 
migrate to a remote region where he will be 
separated from the rest of mankind by a hun- 
dred miles’ stretch of Indian reservation, I 
would commend to him the Flathead Lake 
country. The lake is some thirty miles long by 
ten wide. Its waters are dotted with islands 
and its shore-lines broken by bold promon- 
tories. High mountains hem it in on the east 
and west; on the southern side stretches out 
the Mission Valley; and on the north the 
narrower valley of the Flathead River is 
bounded somewhere near the British line by 
a cross-range of still higher peaks that carry 
snow all summer. The scenery of the lake is 
more beautiful than that of Lake George, and 
less beautiful than that of Lake Lucerne. 

The Kalispel language is the classical 
tongue of the Indians of the reservation. The 
Pend d’Oreilles and Flatheads speak it, and 
the Kootenais make shift to understand it a 
little. It has been reduced to printed forms 
by the Jesuit fathers. A dictionary of Kalis- 
pel-English and English-Kalispel has been 
printed at the mission, and is a remarkable 
monument of patient labor. Father Menga- 
rini began it and Father Giorda completed 
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it. It is related of Father Giorda that he 
was one day listening to a group of Indian 
boys amusing themselves with an echo in the 
mountains. One of the boys made an excla- 
mation, whereupon the priest ran joyfully 
back to the mission, crying: “This is one 
of the happiest days of my life. For eleven 
years I have vainly sought the right word in 
Kalispel for echo, and now I have it!” The 
language looks uncouth on the printed page, 
because of the multitude of consonants in 
proportion to the vowels. Such words are 
common as /p/pgomin (a nail), /sususten (a cup), 
and chsisilign. Half-distinct vowel sounds 
like a short w are put in between the conso- 
nants. There is no 7, 4, d, m, f, or v in the 
language. When spoken it is rather sonorous ; 
at least it seemed so from the lips of Father 
Van Gorp, whom I heard preach in the mis- 
sion church to a picturesque congregation of 
Indians. To him I am indebted for this ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer in Kalispel: 


Kae-leéu, fu l-schichemdskat u ku-elzii, a-skuest 
ku-ksgaméncheltem, ku-k]-chéltich’s t’esid spuds; 
a-szntéls ks-k6lili ié ’l-stéligu, ezagéil lu ’l-s’chiche- 
miskat. Kae-guizelilt ietelgoa lu kaes-iapezinem; 
kael-kolgoéllilt lu kae-guilguilt, ezagéil lu tkaempilé 
kaes-kolgoélitem tu epl guilguilt "Tkaempilé ; kaes- 
olkshililt ta kakaeskuéstem lu téie, kael-guilguillilt lu 
tel teie. Komi ezageil. 


Our Father, who in Heaven who dwellest, th 
name be it loved to thee; be thou the Lord of all 
hearts; thy will let it be done here upon the earth, 
the same as in Heaven. To us give to-day what we 
need; forgive us our debts, in the same way as we 
forgive those who have debts with us; help us not 
to take (to be guilty of) sin, cause us to be freed from 
sin. May it be thus. 


On the whole, the Kalispel tribes afford as 
good an example of progress toward civiliza- 
tion as can be found in the far West among 
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Indians recently brought in contact with the 
whites. They are lazy and dirty as a rule, 
and much given to gambling and to drinking 
whisky smuggled in by the half-breeds, but 
they are getting on. Some already possess 
considerable property in the form of cattle 
and horses. Many others are industrious, but 
their accumulations are devoured by their 
poor relations, who bring their lodges, fam- 
ilies, and dogs, and camp about the house of 
a prosperous kinsman until his supplies are 
gone or he violates the rules of hospitality by 
driving them away. Theft is rare, monogamy 
is universal, and crimes against the person 
seldom occur except as the result of too 
much drink. Murder is not punished by 
death. The murderer compromises with the 
relatives of his victim by a blood-atonement 
in the form of a present of horses, and is al- 
lowed to take himself off to some other tribe. 
The pure-blooded Indians give less trouble 
than the half-breeds, who are accused of 
having the vices of both races and the virtues 
of neither. This is an unjust generalization, 
however, for there are numbers of sober, hon- 
est people of mixed blood in the Kalispel 
country. Probably it is not the amalgama- 
tion of races that produces a bad result so 
much as the vicious tendencies and purposes 
which often lead to these unions. From the 
number of light-colored faces and heads of 
brown hair one sees among both adults and 
children, the admixture of white blood seems 
surprisingly large in view of the remoteness 
of these tribes from civilized communities ; 
but it must be borne in mind that Hudson’s 
Bay traders and French Canadian voyageurs 
have intermarried with the North-western In- 
dians for nearly a century. 


Eugene V. Smalley. 
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A pusky lichen, clinging to the knees 

Of a great mountain, dark with ragged fern, 

The school-house hides, and thither from the leas 
And country by-ways, many foot-paths turn. 


No busy town, like a gigantic bee, 

Fretted the rural silence, green and warm; 
From the low door the droning school could see 
Their certain heritage of wood and farm. 


One simple church spire cheered with acted prayer 
Its small brown helper on the neighboring hill; 
And, crouched beneath it, lay the grave-yard, where 
The slim brook wandered to the murmuring mill. 
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Just down the slope a slender aspen stood, 
And, in its leafy hammocks, noon by noon, 
We watched the clover crimson to the wood, 
And sweet glade-roses blush to welcome June. 


Beside the door-stone, in those days of old, 
Great mountain lilies grew, and I have read 
Upon their scrolls of onyx, sprayed with gold, 
The records of the words our Saviour said. 


We were God’s small interpreters; we knew 
What the tall corn leaves talked of in their sleep; 
We caught the secrets of the rain and dew, 
And love them now for what we know they keep. 


Ah, well! I sought the school-house yesterday, 
And found amid the ferny wilderness, 

A pile of fallen timbers, warped and gray, 

A heap of chimney bricks in mossy dress. 


We children have grown old; we hear the rush 
Of a new generation close behind, 

Yon clustering yew-trees hide the sunset’s flush; 
Our locks are toying with the evening wind. 


Within my soul, where, many years, have met 
Pride and self-love, to-day this past of mine— 
A tearful Mary—brings a sweet regret 

Folded in perfume to the Saviour’s shrine. 


Mary A. Leonard. 
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JIM’S INVESTMENTS, AND KING SOLLERMUN.* 
BY MARK TWAIN. 


Jim knowed all kinds of signs. He said he 
knowed ’most everything. I said it looked to 
me like all the signs was about bad luck, and 
so I asked him if there warn’t any good-luck 
signs. He says: 

“ Mighty few —an’ dey ain’ no use to a 
body. What you want to know when good 
luck’s a-comin’ for? want to keep it off?” 
And he said: “ Ef you’s got hairy arms en a 
hairy breas’, it’s a sign dat you’s agwyne to 
be rich. Well, dey’s some use in a sign like 
dat, ’kase it’s so fur ahead. You see, may be 
you’s got to be po’ a long time fust, en so you 
might git discourage’ en kill yo’sef ’f you didn’ 
know by de sign dat you gwyne to be rich 
bymeby.” 

“ Have you got hairy arms and a hairy 
breast, Jim ?” 

“ What’s de use to ax dat question ? don’ 
you see I has?” 

“ Well, are you rich ?” 

“ No; but I ben rich wunst, and gwyne to 
be rich agin. Wunst I had fo’teen dollars, but 
I tuck to speculat’n’, en got busted out.” 

“ What did you speculate in, Jim ?” 

“ Well, fust I tackled stock.” 


“ What kind of stock ?” 

“ Why, live stock. Cattle, you know. I put 
ten dollars in a cow. But I ain’ gwyne to 
resk no mo’ money in stock. De cow up 'n 
died on my han’s.” 

“ So you lost the ten dollars.” 

“No; I didn’ lose it all. I on’y los’ "bout 
nine of it. I sole de hide en taller for a dol- 
lar en ten cents.” 

“You had five dollars and ten cents left. 
Did you speculate any more ?” 

“Yes. You know dat one-laigged nigger 
dat b’longs to ole Misto Bradish? Well, he 
sot up a bank, en say anybody dat put in a 
dollar would git fo’ dollars mo’ at de en’ er de 
year. Well, all de niggers went in, but dey 
didn’ have much. I wuz de on’y one dat had 
much. SoI stuck out for mo’ dan fo’ dollars, 
en I said ’f I didn’ git it I’d start a bank my- 
sef. Well, o’ course dat nigger want’ to keep 
me out er de business, bekase he say dey 
warn’t business ’nough for two banks, so he 
say I could put in my five dollars en he pay 
me thirty-five at de en’ er de year. 

“So I done it. Den I reck’n’d I’d inves’ 
de thirty-five dollars right off en keep things 


* See “An Adventure of Huckleberry Finn: with an Account of the Famous Grangerford-Shepherdson 
Feud,” by Mark Twain, in THe Century for December. 
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a-movin’, Dey wuz a nigger name’ Bob, dat 
had ketched a wood-flat, en his marster didn’ 
know it; en I bought it off’n him, en told him 
to take de thirty-five dollars when de en’ er 
de year come ; but somebody stole de wood- 
flat dat night, en nex’ day de one-laigged nig- 
ger say de bank’s busted. So dey didn’ none 
uv us git no money.” 

“What did you do with the ten cents, 
Jim ?” 

* Well, I ‘uz gwyne . 
to spen’ it, but I had 
a dream, en de dream 
tole me to give it toa 
nigger name’ Balum — 
Balum’s Ass dey call 
him, for short ; he’s one 
er dem chuckle-heads, 
you know. But he’s 
lucky, dey say, en I see 
I warn’t lucky. De 
dream say let Balum 
inves’ de ten cents en 
he’d make a raise for 
me. Well, Balum he 
tuck de money, en when 
he wuz in church he 
hear de preacher say 
dat whoever give to de 
po’ len’ to de Lord, 
en boun’ to git his 
money back a hund’d 
times. So Balum he 


tuck en give de ten cents to the po’, en laid 


‘low to see what wuz gwyne to come of it.” 


“ Well, what did come of it, Jim ?” 

“ Nuffn’ never come of it. I couldn’ man- 
age to k’leck dat money no way; en Balum 
he couldn’. I ain’ gwyne to lien’ no mo’ 
money ‘dout I see de security. Boun’ to git 
yo’ money back a hund’d times, de preacher 
says! Ef I could git de ten cents back, I'd 
call it squah, en be glad er de chanst.” 

“ Well, it’s all right, anyway, Jim, long as 
you're going to be rich again some time or 
other.” 

“ Yes—en I’s rich now, come to look at 
it. I owns myse’f, en I’s wuth eight hund’d 


‘ dollars. But live stock's too resky, Huck ; — 


I wisht I had de eight hund’d dollars en 
somebody else had de nigger.” 


I read considerable to Jim about kings, 
and dukes, and earls, and such, and how 
gaudy they dressed, and how much style they 
put on, and called each other your majesty, 
and your grace, and your lordship, and so 
on, ’stead of mister; and Jim's eyes bugged 
out, and he was interested. He says: 

“I didn’t know dey was so many un um. 
I haint hearn bout none un um, skasely, but 
ole King Sollermun, onless you counts dem 
kings dat’s in a pack er k’yards. How much 
do a king git?” 

“ Get?” I says; “ why, they get a thousand 
dollars a month, if they want it; they can 
have just as much as they want; everything 
belongs to them.” 

“ Ain’ dat gay? En what dey got to do, 
Huck?” 
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“They don’t do nothing! Why, how you 
talk! They just set around.” 

“No — is dat so?” 

“Of course it is. They just set around, ex- 
cept maybe when there’s a war; then they go 
to the war. But other times they just lazy 
around; or go hawking —just hawking and 
sp— Sh!—d’ you hear a noise ?” 

We skipped out and looked; but it warn’t 
nothing but the flutter of a steam-boat’s wheel, 
away down coming around the point; so we 
come back. 

“Yes,” says I, “and other times, when 
things is dull, they fuss with the parlyment ; 
and if everybody don’t go just so, he whacks 
their heads off. But mostly they hang round 
the harem.” 

“ Roun’ de which ?” 

“ Harem.” 

“ What’s de harem ?” 

“ The place where he keep his wives. Don’t 
you know about the harem? Solomon had 
one; he had about a million wives.” 

“Why, yes, dat’s so; I— I'd done forgot 
it. A harem’s a bo’d’n-house, I reck’n. Mos’ 
likely dey has rackety times in de nussery. En 
I reck’n de wives quarrels considable ; en dat 
*crease de racket. Yit dey say Sollermun de 
wises’ man dat ever live’. I doan’ take no 
stock in dat. Becase why? Would a wise 
man want to live in de mids’ er such a 
blimblammin’ all de time? No—’deed he 
wouldn’t. A wise man ‘ud take en buil’ a 
biler-factry ; en den he could shet down de 
biler-factry when he want to res’.” 

“ Well, but he was the wisest man, any- 
way; because the widow she told me so, her 
own self.” 

“TI doan k’yer what de widder say, he 
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warn’t no wise man, 
nuther. He had some er 
de dad-fetchedes’ ways 
I ever see. Does you 
know "bout dat chile dat 
he ’uz gwine to chop in 
two ? ” 
“Yes, the widow told 
me all about it.” 
“ Well, den! Warn’ 
dat de beatenes’ notion 
in de worl’? You jes’ 
take en look at it a min- 
ute. Dah’s de stump, 
dah—dat’s one er de 
women; heah’s you— 
dat’s de yuther one; I’s 
Sollermun ; en dish-yer 
dollar bill’s de chile. 
Bofe un you claims it. 
What does I do? Does 
I shin aroun’ ’mongs’ de 
neighbors en fine out which un you de bill do 
b’long to, en han’ it over to de right one, all 
safe en soun’, de way dat anybody dat had 
any gumption would ? No—I take en whack 
de bill in “wo, en give haf un it to you, en de 
yuther half to de yuther woman. Dat’s de 
way Sollermun was gwine to do wid de chile. 
Now, I want to ast you: what’s de use er dat 
half a bill? —can’t buy nuth’n wid it. En 
what use is a half a chile? I wouldn’t give a 
dern for a million un um.” 
“ But hang it, Jim, you’ve clean missed the 
point— blame it, you’ve missed it a thousand 
mile.” 
“Who? Me? Go'long. Doan’ talk to me 
*bout yo’ pints. I reck’n I knows sense when 
I sees it; en dey ain’ no sense in sich doin’s 
as dat. De ’spute warn’t bout half a chile ; 
de ’spute was ‘bout a whole chile ; en de man 
dat think he kin settle a ’spute "bout a whole 
chile wid a half a chile, doan’ know enough 
to come in out’n de rain. Doan’ talk to me 
*bout Sollermun, Huck, I knows him by de 
back.” 
“ But I tell you, you don’t get the point.” 
“ Blame de pint! I reck’n I knows what I[ 
knows. En mine you, de vea/ pint is down 
furder—it’s down deeper. It lays in de way 
Sollermun was raised. You take a man dat’s 
got on’y one er two chillen; is dat man gwyne 
to be waseful o’ chillen? No, he aint; he 
can’t ’ford it. He knows how to value ’em. 
But you take a man dat’s got ’bout five mill- 
ion chillen runnin’ roun’ de house, en it’s 
diffunt. He as soon chop a chile in two as a 
cat. Dey’s plenty mo’. A chile er two, mo’ 
er less, warn’t no consekens to Sollermun, 
dad fetch him!” 














AN AUTUMN MEDITATION. 


As THE long day of cloud, and storm, and sun 
Declines into the dark and silent night, 

So passed the old man’s life from human gaze ; 
But not till sunset, full of lovely light 

And color, that the day might not reveal, 
Bathed in soft gloom the landscape. Thus, kind Heaven! 
Let me, too, die when Autumn holds the year,— 
Serene, with tender hues and bracing airs,— 
And near me those I love; with no black thoughts 
Nor dread of what may come. Yea, when I die, 
Let me not miss from nature the cool rush 

Of northern winds; let Autumn sunset skies 

Be golden ; let the cold, clear blue of night 
Whiten with stars as now. Then shall I fade 
From life to life; pass, on the year’s full tide, 
Into the swell and vast of life’s great sea 
Beyond this narrow world. For Autumn days 
To me not melancholy are, but full 

Of joy, and hope mysterious and high, 

And with strange promise rife. Thus, it meseems, 
Not failing is the year, but gathering fire, 

Even as the cold increases. 


Grows a weed 
More richly here beside our mellow seas 
That is the autumn’s harbinger and pride. 
When fades the cardinal-flower, whose heart-red bloom 
Glows like a living coal upon the green 
Of the midsummer meadows,— then how bright, 
How deepening bright, like mounting flame, doth burn 
The golden-rod upon a thousand hills! 
This is the Autumn’s flower, and to my soul 
A token fresh of beauty and of life 
And life’s supreme delight. 


When I am gone 
Something of me I would might subtly pass 
Into these flowers twain of all the year: m 
So might my spirit send a sudden stir 
Into the hearts of those who love these hills, 
These woods, these waves, and meadows by the sea. 


R. W. Gilder. 
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The Degradation of Politics. 


THE campaign which has recently closed has been 
exceptional in many ways—chiefly because of the 
damage which it has wrought upon public morals. 
The nation cannot for so many months resolve itself 
into a continental school for scandal without suffering 
untold injuries, and generations will pass before the 
harvests will all be gathered from the seeds of cor- 
ruption sown in this campaign. 

Not only have innocent minds been polluted by the 
vile stories kept in circulation, and honest consciences 
perverted by the specious reasonings about the laws 
of honor and honesty, the amount of trickery and false- 
hood employed in the conduct of this canvass by news- 
papers and public speakers seems to us altogether un- 
precedented. The memory that recalls with vividness 
nine or ten presidential elections will not report any 
such wide-spread deceit and duplicity as that which has 
overspread the nation during the last few months. 
Truth is not, indeed, the main quest of the average 
political campaigner. To him politics is war, and vic- 
tory is the chief end. He will tell any truth that will 
injure his antagonists or favor his own cause; he will 
conceal any truth that helps his foes or hurts his allies. 
But this species of political warfare has this year been 
worse than usual. 

The campaign has been notable not only for its 
perversion of the truth, but for its comparative disuse 
of sober and earnest discussion. The chief dependence 
has not been upon argument, but upon parades and 
what are called “demonstrations.” It is true that 
processions and spectacular devices have long been 
resorted to in this country; in the great cam- 
paigns of 1840 and 1844 they were employed to a con- 
siderable extent, but they were not the main reliance. 
The parade took place in the early part of the day, 
and in the afternoon and evening the multitudes gath- 
ered to listen to great speeches, to hear careful and 
masterly discussions of the leading questions of state. 
There was misrepresentation and abuse then— no 
lack of it; but there was, at any rate, an apparent 
recognition of the fact that the voters were intelligent 
beings, and an evident assumption that it was more 
important to convince their minds than to stun their 
ears or dazzle their eyes. So it was in war time, and 
in the days just before the war: the appeal to the 
intelligence of voters was far more emphatic than it is 
to-day. 

The great political meetings this year have been 
mainly matters of torches and bands and banners, 
and red light and Roman candles; the discussion has 
been pushed off toward the midnight hours, when ev- 
erybody was tired out, and nearly everybody had gone 
to bed; and the daily papers, faithfully reporting the 
monster assemblages, have given us three columns de- 
scribing the sights that were to be seen, when they 
have given us one column telling us of the things that 
were said. It is to this that campaigning in these lat- 
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ter days has degenerated, and the sign is not good. 
Such a method is essentially boyish, if not barbaric. 
It expresses an estimate of the popular intelhgence 
which is not, let us hope, a just estimate. The forces on 
which the parties seem chiefly to depend are physical 
forces; noise, parade, spectacles, “ demonstrations,” 
strike the physical senses, and do not appeal to the 
reason. Doubtless there are reasoning beings in these 
caparisoned companies; but one would say before- 
hand that the man who consents to bedeck himself 
with tinsel and trumpery, and goes marching night 
after night to show his cheap regalia, is not likely to 
be a very profound student of political questions. 
If the time which has been spent during the last three 
months in devising gaudy uniforms, and beating 
drums, and carrying kerosene torches, had been partly 
devoted to some serious inquiry into the questions at 
issue between the two parties,— or perhaps to the pre- 
liminary inquiry whether there are any questions at 
issue between the two parties,—the country would 
have been in far better condition to-day. 

To know that elections are carried chiefly by such 
methods is humiliating to every man who takes the 
trouble to think about the welfare of the Republic. 
It is a sign of that “era of small parties ” of which 
Tocqueville so wisely speaks, when the greater issues 
of wise and righteous administration are lost sight of 
in the scramble for place and power. The govern- 
ment of this country is a great trust ; it can be admin- 
istered only by serious and intelligent men — by men 
who have had a different kind of training from that 
which is gained in firing sky-rockets and leading torch- 
light processions. 

We do not wish to be understood as condemning 
all parades alike. There were genuine and, we believe, 
sincere and useful “demonstrations” of this kind 
during the past campaign; but these were not the 
processions gotten up by the ordinary political man- 
agers, but the spontaneous expression of deep and 
strong conviction by business men and other citizens 
who rarely take part in such affairs, and who did not 
think it necessary to deck themselves for the occa- 
sion in unusual and ridiculous attire. 

Evidences are not wanting of a revolt in the minds 
of the sober people against the mendacity and the 
buffoonery of current politics. Many are saying that 
it is time to put aside the arts of the assassin and the 
pettifogger and the mountebank, and to make appeal 
to the intelligence and judgment of the people. The 
presidential campaign, as at present organized and 
conducted, inflicts upon the material interests of the 
nation no small damage, and upon its morals an in- 
jury from which it does not recover in four years. It 
is an urgent question whether it is possible to res- 
cue our presidential politics from brutal and sensa- 
tional practices, and make the quadrennial contest — 
if it must come so often—an occasion of thorough 
and earnest discussion of political principles; a time 
when the whole people shall receive, in candid and 
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fair debate, some sound political education ; a specta- 
cle in which the reason and conscience of the people 
shall be as evidently exalted and honored as they now 
are thrust down and contemned. It is gratifying to 
note that a reaction has taken place, even among po- 
litical managers, against the spectacular character of the 
late canvass, and that they are beginning to appreci- 
ate the value of solid argument and sensible discussion. 


The Newspaper and the Organ. 


THE recent quadrennial political upheaval must have 
suggested to many close observers that, in the near 
future, the newspaper, which has grown to be a daily 
necessity to half the American people, must be di- 
verced from the low work of partisan politics. The 
confusion of the duties of the partisan organ with those 
of the newspaper is a survival, not of the fittest, but 
of the least fit. An organ cannot consistently with its 
duties as an organ be at the same time a reliable news- 
paper, such as men want who wish to keep abreast of 
the times and informed on current events. There are 
extremely few prominent newspapers in this country 
which, during the recent campaign, published the 
political news fairly. In nearly every newspaper office 
— whether orders to that effect were given or the mat- 
ter rested upon a mere tacit understanding does not 
matter — news unfavorable to the candidate espoused 
by the paper was either delayed, or suppressed alto- 
gether when it could safely be done, or “doctored ” 
when its suppression was deemed inexpedient. This 
is not mere idle assertion. It is a fact to which any 
honest newspaper worker must reluctantly bear wit- 
ness, and of which the observation of any intelligent 
and unbiased man, though unfamiliar with journal- 
istic usages and traditions, must satisfy him. Skillful 
correspondents were sent out by the “ great dailies ” to 
write up the preliminary struggles in “the October 
States,” and to “ascertain the drift of public senti- 
ment” in certain localities. The mission, as a rule, 
was a farce. The men were not sent to represent 
facts as they found them, but to select, if not to man- 
ufacture, facts ; in other words; to conceal and deceive 
“for the good of the cause.”” And while, with the inno- 
cent, the efforts of one set of falsifiers counterbal- 
anced those of the other set, with wise men very little 
effect was produced either way. 

The task of supporting a party right or wrong, 
blind to its mistakes, lenient to its faults, oblivious of 
its abuse of power, or its dishonest and disingenuous 
efforts to obtain power, is the congenial work of the or- 
gan; but it is beneath the dignity of the newspaper. 
It is the office of the newspaper primarily to collect 
and publish the news, including, of course, political 
news, with reasonable accuracy and perfect fairness. 
To this may be added the editorial, critical, and 
literary contributions which form such valuable and 
interesting features of the best modern newspapers. 
But the value of a journal built upon this model 
is almost entirely destroyed when, in addition to 
its legitimate work, it undertakes that of the organ. 
The more of ‘an organ it becomes,—the more com- 
plete the satisfaction it gives to the politicians who rely 
upon it for support,— the more unstable, unreliable, 
and distasteful does it become to fair-minded and dis- 
criminating readers. As matters go, the best a man 
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desirous of reasonably accurate information on polit- 
ical matters can do is to select two newspapers of 
opposite political predilections and about an equal 
degree of subserviency to partisan exigencies, read 
both, and judge for himself. This course is nec- 
essary not only in matters of opinion, but in matters 
of fact, where there should be no room for misrepre- 
sentation. The method is a clumsy one, and requires 
more time than the average citizen cares to devote to 
political reading. 

If, besides the newspapers, there must be partisan 
organs, these ought to be distinct and separate in 
their field of operations — as distinct as the newspaper 
and the monthly magazine now are. Absolute inde- 
pendence of partisan trammels in its news pages, 
whatever may be the bias of its editorial columns, 
should be the rule of every newspaper worthy of the 
name. The organ need not be more untruthful than the 
partisan newspapers are now. It is to be hoped that it 
would not. But at least the onerous task of lying, 
misrepresenting and traducing characters and motives 
could be put upon the politicians who manage the 
other departments of political work not dissimilar to 
this. The frequent appearance during heated contests 
of ephemeral campaign dailies, run directly by the 
campaign committees, shows that the politicians will 
be ready to take up this work as soon as the news- 
papers will be ready to lay it down. The division of 
labor here pleaded for would render it no longer nec- 
essary for great journals, when the quadrennial mad- 
ness is upon them, to publish barefaced falsehoods in 
their news pages, and to permit a distinct lowering 
of the tone of their editorial views for partisan ends. 
There is much in the history and present attitude of 
both of the leading political parties which honest ad- 
herents cannot justify, and they will not always submit 
to seeing newspapers, so called, complacently praising 
good and bad alike. 

The work of the organs and the newspapers thus 
separated, the former would naturally be published at 
Washington, Albany, Harrisburg, Trenton, and other 
centers of political interest, while the newspapers 
would remain in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and the other great centers of population. The intel- 
ligent reader and voter might like both an organ and 
a newspaper to consult, just as he might at table like 
both soup and fish; but as he does not want his soup 
and fish in the same dish, he will prefer his organ and 
his newspaper to be entirely distinct and different en- 
terprises. Each is well enough in its way, but their 
ways are not the same, and cannot be made so. 

There is another view of the subject leading to the 
same conclusion. A newspaper which pretends to be 
a true newspaper is morally bound to give the news ; 
and failing to give the news, by the withholding or the 
falsification of known facts, it is in the position of a 
grocer who puts sand in his sugar and thereby cheats 
and injures his customers. There is no reason why 
all newspapers should not do as did one, at least, 
which happened to come under our observation during 
the last campaign. Its editorial comments were vig- 
orous and decided. There was no doubt among its 
readers as to the position of its editors on every subject 
under discussion. But the news columns, so far as we 
could tell, omitted no current information whatever — 
no matter what effect the publication of the news 
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might be supposed to have one way or the other. The 
meetings of each and every party and political group 
were reported, apparently, with equal fullness and 
fairness. We do not mean to say that this newspaper 
was conducted on the ideal plan, or that it was the only 
one that tried to act fairly by its readers during the 
campaign; but its conduct suggests what might te 
done in this direction, and what we believe will one 
day be done by every “daily” which calls itself a 
newspaper and not a mere organ. 


A Grave Responsibility. 


MULTITUDES of good men deplore the result of 
the recent general election, but those who approve 
take somewhat the same view of the situation as 
was here expressed, in January, 1883, with regard 
to the State elections of the previous autumn. ‘“ That 
the great political reaction of 1882 had no mere 
partisan significance,” we then said, “no one has 
been more quick to see than the gentieman who 
has been elected to the Governorship of New York 
by a vote unprecedented, we believe, in American 
politics. On the very night of the election, Mr. Cleve- 
land is reported to have said that the revolution meant 
not so much the turning of public sentiment to the 
Democratic party as it did dissatisfaction with the Re- 
publican party. ‘ The change,’ he added, ‘ means re- 
form and good government.’ ” 

We went on to say that “if Mr. Cleveland and his 
party throughout the country live up to this pro- 
gramme of ‘reform and good government,’ they will 
have a long hold of power ; for the revolution just ac- 
complished . . . had this programme for its main 
object. . . . The people demand ‘ reform and good 
government,’ and if they cannot get these from one 
side, they will get them from another; and if they 
cannot get them from either of the two great parties 
which now divide the suffrages of the nation, they will 
dismiss them both without remorse, as in past epochs,and 
will create another party to do the work. But whether 
or no we have a new party, now is the time for new 
men. Power will not be willingly left in the hands of 
thrifty renegades to the cause of ‘reform and good 
government.’ In other words, the acceptable leaders 
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The Trouble with the Stage. 


CRITICs have been bewailing the degradation of the 
stage for many a long year, and have exhibited great 
ingenuity in attempting to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. Most of them, however, have contrived to 
overlook the prime source of the evils of which they 
complain, probably because they have generally dealt 
with the question as if some complicated social prob- 
lem were involved, instead of applying to it the prin- 
ciples of common sense and the lessons taught by 
every-day experience. Theatrical art, like every other 
art, business, or profession, is exposed, of course, to 
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of the next ten years will not be men whose conver. 
sion to ‘civil-service reform’ has been by earth. 
quake.” 

The fact that the “ Democratic victory” of 1884 was 
not merely a Democratic victory is too well understood 
to require discussion here. What happened in the 
election was exactly what politicians should have 
known was likely to happen, and what many outside 
of politics believed would happen. This belief was 
here definitely expressed as follows in March, i884, 
long before either party had nominated a candidate: 
“ We venture, thus early, two predictions: one is, that 
the independent voter will be found on the side of the 
candidate whose past life gives the best guarantee that 
he is in sympathy with the convictions and aims of 
the independent voter ; and the other is, that the candi- 
date supported by the independent voter will be the 
next President of the United States.” 

Now the“ independent voter,” in supporting, whether 
wisely or unwisely, the candidate of his choice, has 
contributed to the placing of the executive power in 
the hands of a party which has hitherto been regarded 
by Republicans as unlikely to do its duty by the negro. 
If the responsibility of the “independent voter” is 
great, how much greater that of the party which di- 
rectly assumes the reins of government! Will or will 
not the better and safer counsels of that party prevail 
in matters of finance, and in all those questions of re- 
form on which good citizens of every political com- 
plexion are heartily united? Above all, what will be 
the attitude of the Democrats of the South with re- 
gard to the political rights of the freedmen? But 
responsibility means also opportunity, and every well- 
wisher of his country will sincerely hope that not only 
the new Administration, but its allies of the South, will 
realize the greatness of the opportunity now offered to 
them. There are, indeed, many indications that this op- 
portunity will not be neglected, and that the old lines 
of color, and of geography also, are soon (though none 
too soon) to fade from sight in American politics. 

The paper by Mr. Cable in the present number of 
THE CENTURY comes with peculiar timeliness at this 
moment; and Mr. Cable has an especial right to be 
heard by Southern men in regard to the freedmen, for 
he is not only a Southerner by birth, but one who 
took part against the North in the great conflict of arms. 
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many diverse influences, and has its periods of im- 
provement and deterioration, which are not often 
difficult of explanation, and have been discussed from 
time immemorial with great frequency, some erudition, 
and much superfluous rhetoric. All these varying and 
temporary conditions are entirely outside the modest 
limits of the present article, which only proposes to 
deal with the present in a strictly practical way, by 
pointing out the legitimate deduction from certain no- 
torious facts. 

This deduction is simply that the chief cause of the 
miserable humiliation of the contemporaneous stage 
must be sought in the ridiculous incompetency of the 
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yast majority of the men who control the theaters — 
the managerial autocrats who select plays and com- 
panies, and whose wills are omnipotent to decide the 
casting of a tragedy or the pay of a scrub-woman. In 
every other walk of life —in theory at least —men can- 
not dodge their own responsibilities. Is the merchant 
who cheats his patrons absolved because there are 
fools enough to make swindling profitable? Do the 
critics spare the dauber because his smudges find 
purchasers? Is the author who prostitutes his art to 
vile and vulgar uses for the sake of gain admitted to 
the temple of Fame on the score of his pecuniary suc- 
cess ? What is the general estimate of the bellowing 
pulpit charlatan who trades on public ignorance to 
win notoriety and a fat purse; of legislators who 
abuse their powers; of editors who betray their 
trusts? Is there any art, profession, or business in 
which public credulity, ignorance, or folly is accepted 
as a valid excuse for non-performance of duty? Why, 
then, in the name of ordinary intelligence, should 
an exception be made in favor of the men whose 
opportunities for good or evil are so vast, whose 
legal restrictions are so few, and whose prizes are 
so rich? 

Let a man of inquiring mind broach this topic in a 
conclave of managers, and he will be stunned as by a 
chorus of parrots. We responsible! We accountable 
for the depravity of public taste! Angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend us! What new and monstrous 
form of imbecility is this? Do you not know that we 
must conduct our theaters, as a tradesman conducts 
his shop, on plain business principles; that we must 
furnish the wares which people will pay for or go into 
bankruptcy ? Has it not been proved over and over 
again that Shakspere spells ruin, and that all legitimate 
drama, whether tragedy or comedy, empties theaters 
and treasuries more surely than the plague? What 
power have we to compel the populace to forswear 
theatrical sack and sugar, and seek more wholesome 
diet? If they demand blood and thunder, we get out 
our red paint and sheet-iron, and hire a chemist to 
furnish us with real lightning; if melodrama is the 
favorite dissipation, we give them all the horrors, me- 
chanical and moral, which can be compressed into five 
acts; and if comedy is the rage, we can do no less 
than furnish it, even if we have to reénforce our “ art- 
ists” with dogs and babies. 

On this subject the dullest man of a dull class will 
wax eloquent, urging the old and stupid plea with so 
candid an air that it is impossible to doubt his absolute 
belief in it. And yet no more false or vicious theory 
was ever advanced. As a matter of fact, the public, 
primarily, is as little able to prescribe the policy of 
the stage as it is to ordain what medicines it shall 
swallow, what customs it will adopt, or what bonnets 
it will wear. In none of these cases does it exercise 
forethought or authority. Undoubtedly it has the 
capacity of choice between the different articles sub- 
mitted to its consideration, but the quality of the arti- 
cles themselves depends upon the fertility of the orig- 
inal inventors. The angler who is most cunning in 
his selection of flies catches the most fish —that is all. 
This is an axiom which will scarcely be disputed, and 
to it may be added another, that, as a general rule, 
persons who have money to spend will go where they 
can get the best bargains. 


Although amid the vast amount of theatrical pro- 
duction during the last decade the mass of rubbish 
and corruption is overwhelmingly in excess of the 
material to which any kind of literary or dramatic 
value can be ascribed, there exists sufficient ground 
for the assertion that a good play well acted is certain 
of liberal support. If space permitted, it would be easy 
enough to specify a dozen plays by way of example; 
but it is needless to make a catalogue, as the rarity 
of even tolerable plays keeps their memory green in 
the minds of all true lovers of the theater. The term 
“good plays” is not intended to be unreasonably ex- 
clusive, but is meant to include all pieces which have 
a valid excuse for their presentation, such as honesty 
of purpose, the illustration of some particular phase 
of social life, artistic construction, analysis of character, 
or originality of invention, to say nothing of the loftier 
literary or dramatic qualities which can be exacted 
only from genius itself, the rarest of human gifts. The 
classification, unfortunately, may be made broad and 
liberal without incurring any danger of bewilderment 
on account of the multitude of precious works to be 
enumerated. For the present argument the financial 
success of half a dozen meritorious theatrical repre- 
sentations is all that is necessary, and the most con- 
firmed pessimist will admit readily that this condition 
has been fulfilled. The objection that good plays have 
failed occasionally, or even frequently, is nothing to 
the point unless it can be shown that they were prop- 
erly performed. The vile treatment of the noblest 
masterpieces by the modern manager is too notorious 
to be worthy of an instant’s discussion. Ah, ha! 
cries the manager, with fine scorn, how about the 
success of the pieces which you, in your infinite wis- 
dom, call “rubbish and corruption”? Why does 
your innocent public, which has no vote in the board 
of theatrical trustees, and is obliged to be content with 
what the arbiters of theatrical fashion prescribe for it 
— why does it turn its back on intelligent effort, and 
make my fortune and the speculator’s when I treat it 
to babies and dogs? Do I supply better actors for my 
puppy drama than I do for my tragedy? Do I expend 
more money for scenery or show better taste in it? 
Are the supernumeraries more intelligent? Is the 
language more decent? Is the moral more valuable, 
or is there any moral or lesson or information in it 
whatever ? 

No. A thousand times no. But herein lies the 
whole gist of the matter. The puppy-dog drama is 
cheap and mean and ignorant. The whole scope of it 
lies well within the limits of the ordinary managerial 
and histrionic understanding. It calls for no artistic 
quality of the higher sort. The qualifications for it are 
a little personal eccentricity, a certain degree of me- 
chanical proficiency, a good deal of bustle, a large 
share of impudence, and a strong spice of vulgarity. 
These characteristics are as common as dirt, and the 
possessors of them are as plentiful as sand upon the 
sea-shore. Thus it comes to pass that worthless plays 
—the word must be employed for lack of another— 
are given more satisfactorily than plays which demand 
a higher form of executive ability, and the public gives 
them the preference because it would rather laugh un- 
restrainedly at natural idiocy than undergo the bore- 
dom of a dull travesty of serious emotions. In other 
words, when it goes to see what is commonly called 
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a farcical comedy, it has a definite idea of the nature 
of the entertainment to be provided. Ifit cannot laugh 
with the players, it can at least laugh at them, and 
laughter, on any provocation, is preferable to the tor- 
ture of seeing a score of incapables struggling with a 
task immeasurably beyond their reach. 

It would be the height of unreason to expect man- 
agers to implant new tastes and instincts in mankind, 
but they can assuredly modify, foster, or improve 
those which already exist, and are under a moral ob- 
ligation to labor to this end. If they deny their power 
or responsibility in this direction, they necessarily 
abandon the solitary plea which distinguishes them 
from a circus man or an alderman. If the stage is in- 
capable of exercising any salutary influence as an edu- 
cator ; if it cannot contribute to the cultivation of the 
literary sense, or the admiration of what is noble or 
pure; if it cannot quicken imagination, give fire to 
ambition, or heighten appreciation of what is beautiful 
in form or color; if it has no historical, moral, or in- 
tellectual value, let it be thrust ignominiously out of 
all companionship with the arts, and branded as a 
worthless and perniciousimpostor. But the evil lies not 
in the institution, but inthe men who degrade it. The 
true sphere of the stage is indicated by the genius of the 
men who have written for it and about it, of the men 
who have acted upon it, and the men who have patron- 
ized it. Its capacity for good is undeveloped, because the 
men who control it, and most of the players who live by 
it, are equally unable to comprehend or supply the re- 
quirements demanded by the art which they profess. In 
literature, sculpture, painting, the pulpit, or the law, 
special training, special qualifications, are thought to 
be necessary to success. How is it with the ordinary 
manager or actor of the present day? Let us think for 
a moment what the equipment of a good actor, that is 
to say, a man fit for a responsible position in a good 
stock company, ought to be. To play in comedy, he 
ought to know how to comport himself like a member 
of civilized society ; his enunciation and pronunciation 
of his mother tongue ought to be refined and correct; 
he ought to know how to walk, how to bow, how to 
enter a room and leave it, how to be polite without 
servility or affectation, how to convey an impression 
of ease without swagger or self-assertion. These 
things are elemental, the very A B C of the society 
primer, and yet how few of our young “comedians,” 
as they are called, evince the slightest acquaintance 
with them. How many of them are able to stand 
even the simple test of a dress-coat ? When a severer 
draft is made upon their accomplishments, when, for 
instance, they are asked to utter a word or two of 
French or any other foreign language, or to mention 
some name famous in ancient or medizval history, 
the result demonstrates only too plainly the narrow 
limits of their learning. What chance is there for an 
art whose illustration is intrusted to dolts such as 
these ? 

Or, suppose that our actor has to bear his part in a 
tragedy. Is it hypercritical to wish that he should 
have some slight acquaintance with the laws of meter 
and rhythm in the delivery of blank verse, or exhibit 
occasionally some perception of the significance of 
gesture? Would it not be well if the impersonators 
of noble Greeks and Romans knew something about 
the garb and manners of those ancient races; if they 
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could, for instance, avoid the embarrassment entailed 
by a search for the trousers pockets which do not exist, 
and many other similar blunders arising from total 
and helpless ignorance? But, says the reader, these 
are the baldest and stalest platitudes! Possibly they 
are. But whose fault is that? The facts are notorj. 
ous and cannot be ignored. Exaggeration in dealing 
with this subject is almost impossible. The actors of 
to-day, as a class, are ridiculously unfit for the posi. 
tions which they occupy. A lawyer who knows noth- 
ing of law, an artist whose mind is a blank with regard 
to color or perspective, a clergyman who has read no 
theology, or a compositor who has never handled type, 
is an inconceivable anomaly; and yet actors, who in 
their ideal perfection are required to portray the man- 
ners, emotions, and physical and mental peculiarities 
of men and women of all climes and customs and 
ages, are, for the most part, persons without any special 
natural qualification for their calling, without learning, 
without studiousness, and without taste. 

There are, of course, honorable exceptions, or the 
stage, as a regular institution, would have vanished 
long ago. There are men and women who dignify the 
profession by their scholarly acquirements and spot- 
less personal character. Some of the older players— 
not always those whose names are printed in the larg- 
est letters —are profoundly versed not only in theat- 
rical knowledge, but in literature and art generally. 
There are younger actors, too, of natural ability and 
refinement, who have adopted the stage, not because 
it offers the possibility of a livelihood to drones and 
profligates to whom all other kinds of employment are 
refused, but for the sake of the art itself, and with 
the honorable determination to win fame by patient 
and persevering merit. These are the men who will 
in the future labor for the regeneration of the stage, 
and who now prevent it from sinking into a deeper 
slough of degradation and disrepute ; but they are as 
yet an insignificant minority. If any one wishes to 
convince himself of the intellectual rank of the bulk 
of the body of actors,— ninety per cent.,—let him visit 
the places where they congregate, listen to their con- 
versation, and observe their manners, and he will no 
longer wonder why dramatic art languishes. In a 
company constructed of material such as this, a man 
endowed with the ordinary amount of culture and in- 
telligence which would enable him to occupy a re- 
spectable position in one of the learned professions — 
and not much is wanted for that — shines with aston- 
ishing brilliancy in contrast with the surrounding dull- 
ness. So soon as he meets with a character which 
happens to agree with his own personal peculiarities, 
and which he can therefore play satisfactorily without 
acting at all, his goal is attained. From that moment 
he becomes a star of greater or less magnitude, and, 
having surrounded himself with actors of incredible 
badness as an effective background for his own two- 
penny talent, he thenceforward revolves around a 
fixed orbit, year after year, endlessly repeating the 
one wretched performance, changing the name now 
and then to beguile the innocent. Even with stars 
of the first class the case is not much different. Some 
of them, indeed, present masterpieces — but in what 
a fashion! It is customary to compare these luminaries 
of the stage to whales among minnows. Sharks would 
bea more striking and apter simile. Their voracity is 
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one of the greatest barriers to the progress of the stage. 
They loudly lament the decay of the legitimate drama, 
the while they are doing their best to burke it. They 
demand for their services sums so exorbitant that the 
manager can only make a profit by reducing all other 
expenses almost to the point of zero. He has no money 
for competent actors, or decent scenery, or anything 
else. The star has taken it all to console himself for 
the depravity of the public taste which rejects a mon- 
ologue when it wants a play. Other stars, whose love 
for art is more practical, provide themselves with a 
competent company and adequate scenery, rightly ar- 
guing that, even if their immediate profits are smaller, 
their repute with the public will stand higher and 
their fame be more lasting. Diamonds, be they ever 
so bright, are never dimmed by proper setting. 

The ills wrought by the star and combination system 
are too evident to need discussion or enumeration. 
The responsibility for them rests mainly upon the man- 
agers, who, with their wonted obtuseness and lack of 
sagacity, have combined almost unanimously to support 
a policy which will surely work their own discomfiture. 
They have sown the wind, and some of them are begin- 
ning to feel the approach of the whirlwind already. 
Without their codperation, the star system, which 
threatens to abolish the manager altogether, could 
never have been organized, for the wandering stars 
would not have had any theaters to play in. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that the managers are 
practically responsible for the existence of the stars 
themselves, for nothing but incapable management 
could enable a few men of third- or fourth-rate capac- 
ity to swell and fatten at the expense of the rest of the 
profession. Of all the men and women whose names 
head the list of traveling theatrical organizations to- 
day, there are not twelve, perhaps not more than six, 
whose ability is in the slightest degree remarkable, 
or whose removal would be of any consequence. Why 
does the public support them? Because it can get 
nothing better, and must have relaxation. How did 
incompetent actors advance to the dignities and profits 
of stardom? Through mean, ignorant, and spiritless 
management, which permitted the rank and file of the 
profession to sink to its present debased level. 

There have been great managers in the past — Charles 
Kean, Macready, Phelps, and many others less famil- 
iar ; and there are some able managers in this country, 
but only two or three of them are in actual service. 
Most of them have been forced into retirement by the 
folly of their associates, or have quietly stepped aside, 
content to wait for the time when the present rotten 
system will collapse and legitimate methods come 
again into vogue. It will not be long before some of the 
hot-headed youngsters who are now rushing to the 
front find the end of their tether. They are no more 
entitled to the name of manager than the men whom 
they manceuvre to that of actor. What would any one 
imagine to be the necessary attributes of the ideal 
manager? He ought certainly to be a man of brains 
and good taste; he ought to know something of the 
history of the stage from its inception ; he ought to be 
well read in dramatic literathre, ancient and modern ; 
he ought, at least, to know where to look for author- 
ities on questions of architecture, decoration, or cos- 
tume ; his literary sense ought to be cultivated suffi- 
ciently to enable him to discern the true quality of 
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the dialogue in plays submitted to him; while his 
judgment ought to be almost infallible in distinguish- 
ing between what is actually dramatic and what is 
only imitation. He ought to be, moreover, a man of 
good address, with a character strong enough to insure 
him the respect of his company and subordinates, and 
with sufficient executive ability to keep the general 
direction of everything in his own hands without as- 
suming the overwhelming burden of minor detail. 
How many of our present theatrical managers fulfill all 
or any of these conditions ? How many of them would 
be welcome in a drawing-room ? How many of them 
can boast of any cultivation in any direction whatever? 
It would be easy enough to specify managers whose 
names are synonyms for brutal ignorance, coarseness, 
and immorality, but nothing is to be gained by it, as 
the names are well known, especially to “the profession 
which they adorn.” As for the men who make dates 
and lay out routes, contracting to deliver a certain 
company at a particular spot on a certain day which 
is decided months beforehand, they are not managers 
at all, but parasites, of whom, perhaps, we may some 
day be joyfully ridden. They contribute, as parasites 
always do, to the general decay of the object preyed 
upon, but are altogether too insignificant for present 
consideration. Some of them venture to hire com- 
panies of their own now and then, in which case they 
become speculators —a name which in itself suggests 
a theatrical pest. The really capable managers can be 
counted on the fingers, and, being in so small a mi- 
nority, have no power to effect reformation; and so 
the theater and all its interests are temporarily at the 
mercy of men perfectly incapable of any real sym- 
pathy with it. 

It seems, then, clear enough that the only way to 
reform the stage is to reform the managers, and the 
only question is how to do it. There are indications 
that the solution of the problem has already been be- 
gun. The appearance of Mr. Irving in this country 
is likely to prove of incalculable benefit. He has ex- 
ploded for all time the nonsensical notion that the 
public cannot appreciate the best work. His com- 
pany, for all-round excellence and versatility, is prob- 
ably the best ever seen here, and its existence dem- 
onstrates beyond cavil the possibility of keeping a 
good company together and making money at the 
same time. What Mr. Irving has done, American 
managers can do—not the pert and empty agents of 
to-day, of course, but their successors. And, what is 
more, the public, having learned what good acting 
and good management are, will be content with noth- 
ing less, and will soon be taking the question of stage 
reform into its own hands. To meet the higher stand- 
ard of taste established by Mr. Irving and man- 
agers of his stamp, it will be necessary to form 
stock companies as of old, and many of the stars of 
to-day will return to their proper places. As soon as 
good stock companies are established at the princi- 
pal theaters, the occupation of the wandering star is 
gone. He will make much less money, doubtless, but 
he will be paid quite as much as he deserves; and 
men of far greater capacity, but less favored by for- 
tune hitherto, will be paid according to their deserts. 
As for the good plays which are in so much request, 
they will make their appearance when there is a de- 
mand for them. The only thing to do with a good 
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play nowadays is to lock it up. The impending ref- 
ormation will not be wrought in a day, nor a year, 
but there is no lack of signs of a coming change for 
the better. The managers who read them aright will 
reap great advantage ; the managers who neglect them 
will admi., when the day ef grace is past, that pub- 
lic taste can be improved a great deal more quickly 
than they believed to be possible. 


J. Ranken Towse. 
Natural Gas Wells. 


NATURAL gas wells have been common in the oil 
country for years. Their use and value have not been 
understood by the public until within a short time 
past. The people are now surprised to learn what a 
valuable fuel they have so long neglected, and with 
that reckless energy characteristic of the country are 
sinking wells in every direction. The district of nat- 
ural gas covers a much greater area than that of oil. In 
general, it may be said to include a section of country 
extending from western New York, through Pennsyl- 
vania into West Virginia and Ohio and lying nearly 
parallel to the Alleghany mountains. The width of 
this section varies considerably. The boundary lines 
are very irregular, and are being rapidly extended 
by the finding of new wells. While the outlines inclose 
a large territory, gas is found in only a small portion 
of it, and then in spots and narrow belts or lines. 
When a company concludes to drill for gas, the first 
and most important thing is locating the well. As 
was the case with oil, there are a number of theories 
concerning the formation of natural gas, and the de- 
posit of the sand-rock in which it is obtained. In this 
the “ practical man,”’ having more faith in luck than 
science, does not agree with the geologist. The only 
satisfactory explanation of the formation of the gas is 
that it is produced by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter deposited in the carboniferous age. Geologists 
say the gas district seems to be a vast caldron filled 
with deeply buried carbonaceous matter, subjected to 
great heat, and therefore constantly generating gas, 
which has been condensing for ages in the strata where 
it is found. They believe the strata to be general forma- 
tions in this section, and doubt whether a well was 
ever put down without finding some gas, or at least 
where it might not have been found had the well been 
drilled to a proper depth. The experience of the 
“practical man” strengthens his belief in the belt 
theory. The degree of uncertainty accompanying its 
development has a strong fascination to his venture- 
some spirit ; and the term “ gas line” has now all the 
attractions of the “ oil belt ’’ of former days. 

The general course of the oil districts is north-east, 
on what is known as the forty-fifth degree line. Profit- 
ing by this knowledge, the gas prospector ran lines 
from old “ wild-cat” wells, where gas had been found, 
out of the oil country, and discovered that they marked 
the same general direction. 

In locating a well, a survey is usually made, and 
the well is placed as near to the line as possible. Two 
such lines nearly parallel, running from Washington 
county, Pa., through the city of Pittsburgh, up the 
Alleghany valley, on either side as far as Kittanning, 
and on tothe upper oil regions, are tolerably well 
defined. At several points a number of good wells are 
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found upon them, and a larger number of dry holes 
upon either side and between them. The drill has 
demonstrated the fact that the oil- and gas-bearing 
rock is deposited at intervals only, even on well-de- 
fined belts. The same is true of these lines, as good 
wells and dry holes are found upor them within a 
short distance of each other. So that locating a gas 
well is still very much a matter of chance. 

The process and tools used in drilling for gas are 
the same as used in boring for oil. The gas-bear- 
ing strata are soft, pebbly sandstones, which dip to- 
ward the south. At Kittanning the wells are eight 
hundred feet deep; at Pittsburgh, forty-four miles south, 
they are sixteen hundred feet deep. In good terri. 
tory, when the rock is perforated, the gas rushes out 
with great force. Instances are reported where this 
force was sufficient to throw the drilling tools out of 
the well. The latest case of the kind was the West- 
inghouse well, at the East End, Pittsburgh. This well 
was plugged for three days, shortly after gas was 
struck. When the plug was drilled out, the tremen- 
dous force of the gas threw the ponderous tools, 
weighing over three thousand pounds, out of the hole 
and fully three hundred feet into the air. This pressure 
varies. With the well shut off, it has been known to 
reach four hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch. 
The quality of the gas is not the same in the different 
wells. In some it is light and dry, in others it is wet 
and heavy. Most wells throw out a quantity of salt 
water, which contains a heavy precipitate that some- 
times clogs the hole. To prevent this, the wells are 
entirely closed a few minutes each day, until a strong 
pressure is procured, when it is suddenly opened. 
The rush of the liberated gas through a short escape- 
pipe carries the precipitated matter with it, and the 
wells by this means are kept open. Near to the well 
the gas goes through a strong iron tank. The object 
of this is to catch the water-drip from the well, and 
prevent its passing into the distributing pipes, where 
it would freeze in the winter time. The objections to 
the use of natural gas in dwellings are the high press- 
ure on the pipes, and consequent danger of leaks and 
explosions, and the fluctuations of the pressure. (It is 
well established that the pressure in the well is weaker 
in the morning and stronger in the afternoon. A 
general fluctuation is also noticed, simultaneous with 
the changes of the moon.) These objections are over- 
come by the use of automatic valves, which reduce the 
pressure and regulate the flow of gas. From these 
valves the gas is distributed through the town in the 
same manner as the illuminating gas, excepting that 
a high-pressure line is run to mills and factories. 
The pressure for dwellings is about one pound, for 
boilers and furnaces from thirty to forty pounds. 

At Kittanning, Pa., natural gas is used almost ex- 
clusively for heating purposes—in stoves, heaters, 
open grates, under steam-boilers, in the foundries, and 
in the puddling furnaces at the iron works. It is also 
used for lighting the streets. The method giving the 
best results consumes about twelve parts of air to one 
of gas. This is done by means of an air-globe placed 
at the end of the burner, which is usually a piece of 
iron pipe, closed at the further end and perforated 
with rows of small holes. The globe has inlets for 
the air, and by the action of the gas through it the 
air is drawn into the burner and mixes with the gas 
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at the point of ignition. If the air is not used, the 
flame makes a great deal of smoke and soot. By con- 
suming the air, perfect combustion is obtained, and a 
clean fire of intense heat is the result. In the private 
house it is the ideal fuel. Nothing could be so conven- 
ient : fires always ready; the turn of a stop-cock, the 
stroke of a match, and a fire is lighted; no coal to 
carry; no ashes; no shivering over a cold stove on a 
frosty morning. What a haven of rest and peace for 
the lazy husband! Housewives say their daily Jabors 
are reduced fully one-third by the use of natural gas. 
It makes a splendid fire for roasting and baking, and 
is equal to the good hickory coals for broiling meats. 
In open grates there is a variety of burners used, to 
suit the fancy of the owner. Some have the andirons 
and clay gas logs, in imitation of a wood fire; others 
fill the grate with broken sandstone, which is best for 
holding the heat. A beautiful fire is made by covering 
a number of the perforated pipes with a layer of 
asbestos. When the fire is lighted, the asbestos, be- 
coming heated, glows and sparkles, and the room is 
filled with a cheerful mellow light. Under steam-boil- 
ers the natural gas is used in a number of ways. 
Some have the air-globes and long perforated pipes ; 
others heat the gas before it reaches the fire by pass- 
ing it through pipes in the boiler-flues. Ordinarily no 
change in the construction of the furnace is required, 
excepting to close it and shut off the draught. Asa 
light, the natural gas does not equal that made from coal. 
The flame is not so bright and clear and is constantly 
flickering. In small rooms it is used in the common 
Argand burner with fair success. In large halls and 
factories, where a strong light is required, the Siemens 
incandescent gas-lamp has proved very satisfactory. 

The greatest value of natural gas is for manufactur- 
ing purposes. In burning bricks and lime, or in melt- 
ing glass, iron, and steel, it has no equal. Its freedom 
from smoke, sulphur, and other impurities .makes it a 
perfect fuel. Most of the iron works in the city of 
Pittsburgh are using it, and are able to make a cleaner 
and better grade of iron than they could with coal. 
The steel works introduce it directly into the Siemens 
open-hearth furnace, and produce a superior quality of 
high carbon steel. Iron ore has been melted with it. 
It is believed by many that iron and possibly steel 
can be made from the raw material by the use of it. For 
making glass, in the words of a prominent manufac- 
turer, “ it is just the thing.” At the Pittsburgh plate- 
glass works, it has proved especially valuable for 
tempering the large plates. By the use of gas this 
company saves one thousand dollars a day, and can 
make plate-glass superior to that of Europe. Since the 
striking of large wells near Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
have introduced it into their works as fast as it could 
be conveyed to the city. Considering its abundance, 
convenience, and economy, it will certainly revolution- 
ize the manufacturing interests of this section, and pos- 
sibly of the country. 

That the reader may have an idea of how important 
a factor natural gas may be in the industries of the 
future, the following statement is given, based upon 
the information of gentlemen familiar with the facts. 
The heating capacity of natural gas is variously esti- 
mated at from 250 to 400 cubic feet to a bushel 
of coal. Assuming that three hundred feet, burn- 
ed with the air and in a confined furnace, is the 
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average, we may approximate its value. Within a 
radius of twenty miles, with Pittsburgh as a center, 
there are twenty-five wells, with an average out- 
put of 3,000,000 cubic feet each per day; 75,000,000 
in all, or 22,500,000,000 per year. This would equal 
250,000 bushels, or 9260 tons, of coal per day, or 2,778,- 
000 per year. The cost of drilling a gas well is $3000, 
or $75,000 for the twenty-five. To convey this gas to 
the city, allowing a six-inch pipe to every two wells, 
and placing the mean distance traveled at fifteen miles, 
would cost $917,000. The average cost of coal per 
ton, delivered at the fires, is two dollars. The 9260 tons 
of coal, the equivalent of this amount of gas per day, 
would cost $18,520, or $5,556,000 per year. Deduct- 
ing the cost of the gas, we have a saving in gas over 
coal of $4,557,240 for the first year. The life of gas 
wells is said to be eleven years. If this supply of gas 
could be maintained by the addition of new wells for 
ten years, which is not improbable, it would give a 
saving of over $50,000,000— figures which are not 
more surprising to the reader than they are attractive 
to the Pittsburgh manufacturer. This is not all. It is 
estimated that there are 500 gas wells in the oil coun- 
try and vicinity, which produce at least 200,000 cubic 
feet each per day, or 100,000,000 in all. This gas could 
be transported to one of the large cities in pipe lines, 
as petroleum is at present. It could easily be collected 
from the wells, and forced through the main pipes at 
a high pressure by using air-compressors stationed 
along the line. The idea is practical, the investment 
inviting, and the matter is receiving the attention of 
capitalists. 

The products of natural gas are numerous. The 
most important thus far are lamp or carbon black and 
carbon points for the electric light. There are ten car- 
bon-black works in operation, making 3000 pounds of 
black perday. At aremote point,in Armstrong county, 
Pa., a Boston firm has large works, locally known 
as “the mystery,” on account of the secrecy with 
which it is conducted. Here they make the black, and 
it is supposed coloring material also, from the gas. 
At Stuartson furnace, in the same county, is another 
“works” where the carbon points are made. Both these 
works are guarded, and a stranger is not permitted to 
be about them. A number of persons are experiment- 
ing with the gas, with as many different objects in 
view. It is impossible to learn what has been accom- 
plished, as they are quick to see the advantage of keep- 
ing secret any discovery they may have made. 

What the future of this wonderful fuel is would be 
difficult to foretell. Natural gas springs are known to 
exist in many parts of the United States. This would 
seem to indicate a wide distribution of it. In August 
last a large well was struck at Crestline, Ohio, which 
may open a vast territory. Where gas may or may 
not be found can only be determined by the drill. 
How far it may influence the manufacturing interests 
of the years to come depends upon its supply. The 
success which is attending the use of it in this section 
has attracted the attention of manufacturers in others. 
Wells will be put down in all parts of the country. 
Upon their success or failure depends whether or not 
natural gas shall be the fuel of the future. 


J. D. Daugherty. 
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“ A POLITICIAN,” says Burke, “ is a philosopher in 
action.”” The best politician is the most practical 
idealist. When we remember that a large part — per- 
haps the greatest part — of the idealism of a country 
resides in its young men, we understand why at the 
present time our young men are looked to more and 
more as a regenerating force in politics. What a stu- 
pendous and far-reaching power would come into 
existence were the political idealism of the nation to 
be concentrated and converted into effective political 
exertion! The energy of this kind that lies latent for 
want of an outlet, or wastes itself ineffectually in mis- 
taken channels, far outweighs the slender amount that 
has its perfect working as a practical force. From 
our experience can we not point out some correct 
course of political activity by which this mass of power 
may be energized? There is seen everywhere an in- 
voluntary reaching out for some such guidance, to- 
gether with an overestimation of the real value of this 
unenergized power, and an evident misconception of 
the methods by which it is to make itself felt. Says an 
earnest writer, for instance, in one of THE CENTURY’S 
“ Open Letters ” for August: 


“ When the political machine shall be turned from 
its present uses and abuses into a power for the ex- 
termination of serious evils, . . . . our ‘ critical in- 
difference ’ will give place to a whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm.” “If they will give us a party which is based 
upon principles, we who hold the principles will work 
for it enthusiastically.” 


These expressions, with others, lead one to wonder 


whether zeal is not prematurely mistaken for its effects, 
and to ask of the writer — and in general of the ear- 
nest young men of the country who are daily declar- 
ing their high political principles — what is, in their 
opinion, the nature and mode of expression of this 
quality of political enthusiasm. What is their concep- 
tion of this “ work,” so freely offered and promised as 
valuable support to the party managers? What is 
political work ? 

The expression of a mere sentiment of reform and 
honesty, without well-directed practical effort, consti- 
tutes no power in politics, and calls for no recognition 
on the part of political managers. There is a gap of 
considerable width between a laudable interest in po- 
litical affairs and the accomplishment of a definite re- 
sult in practical politics. Political power lies distinctly 
beyond political zeal — further than many young men 
imagine. How, then, shall they transmute zeal into 
work and power ? 

As affording some clue to those who are endeavor- 
ing to come to a practical solution of this question for 
themselves, let the writer offer a few humble sugges- 
tions from the experience of one of that class— young 
men— most nearly concerned in this matter. Amid 
present political conditions, the recognition of some 
such principles as the following is, the writer is per- 
suaded, inevitable, if earnest young men would see 
their enthusiasm directed into effective work, and their 
work crowned by power and success. 

(1) First, then, let the young men recognize and 
accept the positive distinction between actual political 
work.and a merely thoughtful interest in national 
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issues and general political reforms. Remember Aris. 
totle’s supremely practical distinction between ££;< 
and évépyeta, between a capability and an activity, a 
yearning and a fulfilling. National politics form an 
uapractical field for the exercise of a young man’s 
energies. No young man of moderate capacity can 
expect to assume any important part in the discussion 
and dissemination of their far-reaching principles, or 
to undertake any valuable or even promising work in 
behalf of them, strong and eager as may be his polit- 
ical feelings. National campaigns and large political 
controversies are conducted through the newspapers 
and on the stump. The writers and the orators are 
the effective workers. It is a broad and general work, 
comprehensive in its spirit and in its results ; and men 
of experience and popularity are those on whom it 
falls. When we turn to the sphere of local politics, 
there appears a marked difference. The genius of 
municipal politics is the genius of the ward-club. Here 
it is that genuine political work is seen — that work 
in which every man of political standing must have 
served apprenticeship—that work by which in the 
beginning a man climbs out of obscurity and weakness, 
and seizes position and influence and control. In the 
work of that sphere belong canvassings, solicitations, 
button-holings, persuasion of friends — every species 
of activity that is likely to secure to oneself a majority 
of the voting body. Influence, good-fellowship, wide 
acquaintance, boldness, persuasiveness, unflagging 
zeal; alist of some of the necessary qualities is the 
best exposition of the nature of the task that calls for 
them. The sphere thus laid out is to be for us our 
real political work. It comprises, in truth, the greater 
portion of all political activity; but it is the only por- 
tion open to the young men of to-day, who are about 
to make a beginning of laboring for their principles. 
Let them, therefore, cast aside that conception of pol- 
itics which imagines that the political machine is 
moved mainly by the power of thought, and that they 
accordingly hold a part of that power in themselves 
by virtue of their high intellectuality. Let them real- 
ize the intense commonplaceness and practicalness of 
the fundamental agencies of politics. A patriotic in- 
terest in national political issues, however unselfish 
and noble-minded may be the passion, is not political 
work, and never will be. Let the young man take for 
a text the words of a political leader of ability who 
was once asked what he thought of the young man 
and the scholar in politics. “ The scholar,” he said, 
“ studies a German authority on the Constitution, and 
some books on comparative politics, and goes out into 
the world with a notion that he is a representative 
figure of the scholar in politics, and wonders that the 
people do not recognize him and send him at once to 
Congress. The scholar should cultivate the simple 
ways by which he may influence his own neighbor- 
hood. The first thing for a scholar is to learn his 
duties to his own neighbors before he can enter into 
the political life of the people. . . . To be good for 
anything in the public service, a young man needs to 
have some sense and experience as well as money and 
education. He should go to caucuses as a kinder- 
garten, to conventions as a primary school, into the 
service of his town as a grammar-school, to the legis- 
lature as a gymnasium, and to the world as his uni- 
versity. Too often the young man is a student of 
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politics, not a politician.” Observe again Burke’s def- 
inition: “A politician is a philosopher in action.” 
“You may note,” said Emerson, in almost his latest 
public address, “that each aspirant who rises above 
the crowd at first makes his obedient apprenticeship 
in party tactics.” 

Never forget, then, that in practical politics is to be 
found for beginners their real political work. 

(2) Let this be asecond general principle: 

Direct your work under the conviction that the con- 
trol of nominating bodies is an important condition in 
the success of your principles. Itis the only condition 
which relieves you from the necessity of a severely re- 
stricted choice, and allows an adequate exercise of 
judgment in the selection of trustworthy candidates. 
All political effort should aim primarily at securing 
control in nominating bodies. The expediency of this 
principle is based on very simple reasoning. After 
the nominations are made, there are two, at the most 
three, candidates to choose from. What if neither is 
suitable ? Is any positive good then attainable? Are 
we not reduced to a choice between evils? Of what 
avail is it to abide passively until the nominees are 
offered us, and then impotently signify that we accept 
neither of them? How much better to seek the foun- 
tain-head of nominations, the convention, and behind 
it the ward-clubs and caucuses, and therein to obtain 
power, and exercise free choice among an unlimited 
range of candidates! Success in the nominating body 
is far more than half the battle. Preliminary control 
of the convention, as it is the most difficult, is also the 
most important task. Note how the political managers 
of the great cities are content to possess simply the 
mastership of the political machinery. Note how they 
are found, not in public municipal offices, but in chair- 
manships and executive committees of political organi- 
zations. Can we not seize this lesson — that political 
power originates in the local political associations — 
that the lever of popular government rests on the 
hidden fulcrum of party organizations, and is wielded 
by the controllers of those agencies ? Let the young 
men recognize that the best part of their political ef- 
forts are to be spent in lifting the control of ward and 
district politics from the hands of the unprincipled 
minority to the hands of the honest-minded majority. 
Let those who are entering politics remember that it 
is better to be the wire-pullers than the puppets, and 
that otherwise the only capacity which they can fill is 
that of helpless spectators. 

(3) In your local political work, next (and here let 
me not be misconstrued into advocating anything but 
the deepest devotion to principles) learn not to rely 
too much on the power of abstractions as your rally- 
ing standard. Do not be too confident that the 
nobility of your cause will constitute a sufficient stock- 
in-trade. In the average citizen you will find that you 
can arouse little enthusiasm on behalf of abstract 
principles——whether of scientific truth, of government, 
or of lofty morality. Either in his political cynicism 
he smiles at their realization, or in his contempt for 
what is higher than himself he despises them. Suc- 
cess of principles must be sought through the success 
of individuals. Political work must aim to raise trust- 
worthy men to power, and on them it is to rely for 
the practical fulfillment of the desired end. 

For abstractions men will not vote ; for individuals 
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they will. It is a principle of human nature that our 
emotions are stirred in proportion to the concreteness 
of the object of emotion that is presented to us. If 
you are to enlist men’s support in politics, present 
the matter to them concretely. Make it a matter of 
friendship to yourself or to the candidate —of suc- 
cess of the party; use any honest argument that may 
promise to be effectual; but your political zeal runs 
exceeding risk of dying out speedily if you appeal to 
them solely on the ground of political duty, of reform, 
of unselfishness,— for you may as arule expect ridicule, 
suspicion, and worst of all, failure. It is a hard fact, 
but it is too true to be disregarded. “ The young 
man,” was the dictum of a local political manager, 
“who is not going into politics to make something 
out of it, is either a fool or a tool.” So say they all; 
and you will do well if you are prepared for it. Cyn- 
icism and selfishness nowadays among those who 
hold the suffrage shut up the avenues of political ac- 
tivity and reform. When unselfishness and zeal for 
political purity cannot thaw out these barriers, ply 
them with whatever honest argumentative and emo- 
tional weapons may be most apt to secure favor for 
your suit. 

If I might add one more suggestion, as a prime and 
comprehensive principle of all practical politics, re- 
formed or unreformed, it would be this: Organize, 
organize, organize! Combined knavery can be op- 
posed only by combined honesty. “When bad men 
combine,” says Burke, “the good must associate ; else 
they will fall, one by one, in a contemptible struggle.” 
Do not think that desultory magazine articles and 
pulpit exhortations, or spasmodic seasons of political 
house-cleaning, can compass the desired end. There 
can be no effective substitute for such organized and 
persevering work as will undermine the enemy’s 
stronghold — party organization — and possess it for 
ourselves. Such a work will be thorough and progres- 
sive. Such a work succeeds because it permeates the 
organic structure of our political system. Its process 
is subtle and slow, but sure. “Give me a fulcrum,” was 
Archimedes’s phrase, “and I can move the world.” 
Give a political manager one hundred active young 
men, and with the results of their work he can con- 
trol and govern a city. Jn the city of the writer that 
task is accomplished with fewer. Let the earnest young 
men of each locality work together, becomg each one 
a representative unit of influence, gather together 
the units, concentrate their power, and they will con- 
stitute a momentous governing force having the virtues 
without the vices of a political boss, — the power with- 
out the license, the use without the abuse, all the 
power for good divorced from all its debasement for 
evil. 

John H. Wigmore. 


a A Great Historical Enterprise. 


MR. T Howe Bancrort, the well-known 
historian of the Spanish-American States, was origi- 
nally a book-seller and publisher. Being permanently 
established in San Francisco in 1856, he naturally 
began to collect books, pamphlets, and other printed 
matter containing information relating to the early 
Spanish occupation of the country. His interest being 
quickened by the results of his investigations, he pros- 
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ecuted his search as far back as documentary history 
and tradition would carry him, in the domain which he 
had at first only cursorily explored. Every collector 
knows how rapidly one’s stores accumulate when once 
the habit of collecting has taken hold upon him. Mr. 
Bancroft’s business and his library grew apace, and 
finding his first store-room too strait for him, he built 
anew, this time his goods and accumulations being 
housed in a large structure, five stories high, in San 
Francisco. 

Meantime, as profits flowed in from the book-trade, 
the mania for collecting took a firmer grasp upon the 
publisher. Finding that much valuable information 
concerning the early history of the Pacific States was 
slowly dropping out of existence, as men died and oral 
traditions vanished with them, Mr. Bancroft began the 
arduous work of collecting written narratives taken 
down by scribes from the lips of surviving Spanish 
and American pioneers on the coast. The area of his 
research was extended until his books, tracts, and docu- 
ments represented all attainable knowledge relating to 
the western half of the North American continent. 
Then, consumed by an unquenchable thirst for more 
information, he went to Europe and ransacked public ar- 
chives, libraries, and other depositories, in quest of cov- 
etedlore. At the sale of the Mexican collection (intended 
by the unfortunate Maximilian as the foundation of an 
imperial library), which was held in Leipsic, three thou- 
sand volumes, many of them being unique, were secured. 
The Ramirez sale in London, and that of the Squier 
manuscripts in New York, also yielded the indefatiga- 
ble collector valuable additions to his library. And in 
this manner a remarkable collection of material slowly 
accumulated. 

Next, having gathered this rich harvest of historical 
knowledge, Mr. Bancroft began to arrange, catalogue, 
and: classify the abundant but heterogeneous mass. 
During six years he had secured ten thousand volumes, 
among which were the standard chronicles of the 
earlier historians, Peter Martyr, Oviedo, Las Casas, 
and Purchas, as well as the histories of Ferrera, Ha- 
man, Robertson, and others of their class. To these 
were added original manuscripts, some of which are of 
priceless value, and printed documents such as the 
“Documentos Inéditos,” “ Izcabalceta,” and the like. 
When we consider that the dictations of pioneer settlers, 
copies and originals from colonial, mission, county, and 
state archfves were added to this vast mass, the extent 
of the labors of the indexer may be estimated. The field 
thus covered embraces an area equal to about one- 
twelfth of the earth’s surface; and if the collector’s 
activity had stopped here, he would have accomplished 
an undertaking for which civilization would have owed 
him a debt of gratitude. 

But the collector resolved to becore a writer of his- 
tory. He would separate the wheat from the chaff in his 
collection, and would give the results to the world. 
Accordingly, the library was removed to a fire-proof 
structure built in the middle of a large lot in the out- 
skirts of San Francisco. Here it was arranged, and, 
assisted by a staff of competent men, Mr. Bancroft 
began his arduous undertaking. Ten years were re- 
quired to index the library, the work being conducted 
precisely as in indexing a book. The several topics 
desired to be reached were indicated, references made, 
and information drawn forth in the shape of rough 


material. This was revised and divided into chapters, 
and other chapters were written from them; and the 
work was then put into Mr. Bancroft’s hands in a state 
advanced as far as possible. Mr. Bancroft rewrote, 
revised, and, in many cases, went back to the original 
sources and took out for himself the original rough 
material, 

Under the plastic hand of Mr. Bancroft has thus 
arisen a valuable structure of historical literature. The 
design of this industrious author comprises the issuing 
of thirty-three octavo volumes. The first five, “The 
Native Races,” have been before the reading public 
for several years. History proper, so to speak, begins 
with the sixth volume of the series, which is devoted 
to Central America. As the first points touched by 
Europeans when they landed on the North American 
continent were on the Isthmus of Darien and north. 
ward, the propriety of beginning the history with that 
of the Central American States is apparent. Mexico 
occupies Volumes IX. and X., as the discovery and 
conquest of that country followed the events described 
in the previous volume. Then the work is resumed in 
the second volume on Central America, which brings 
the reader down to A. D. 1800. The thread of Mex- 
ican history is taken up again in Volume XI., and the 
recital is brought down to 1800 also, and in the suc- 
ceeding volumes is carried forward, as “ History of the 
North Mexican States,” to the same year. Having 
thus concluded the history of the lower Spanish-Amer- 
ican States, Mr. Bancroft goes northward and gives 
us a history of California in five volumes, the first of 
which — Volume XVIII. of the entire series — is just 
now published. This fascinating volume begins with 
the earliest mention of California by fabulists, chron- 
iclers, and historians, and, drawing liberally from the 
rich accumulations of which mention has previously 
been made, ends with 1800, when the rule of the Span- 
ish Viceroy, Don Diego de Borica, closed. Future 
volumes will contain the history of Nevada, Utah, 
the North-west coast, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
Idaho and Montana, British Columbia and Alaska. 
These are to be followed by two more volumes on 
California, entitled “California Pastoral” and “ Cali- 
fornia Inter Pocula,” the first embracing a history of 
the country under Roman Catholic mission rule, and the 
second that during the gold-seeking epoch. Two vol- 
umes of essays and miscellanies —the scattered and 
otherwise unmarshaled stragglers of this vast literary 
column — bring up the rear of this, one of the most 
enormous undertakings in historical writing ever pro- 
jected by one man. 

It will be seen from this cursory review of Mr. 
Bancroft’s work that his task has been to furnish and 
classify vast stores of historical material, rather than 
to erect a monument of literary beauty. There is no 
attempt here to popularize history, as Knight and 
Macaulay have popularized English history. It is 
true that graphic and vivid chapters appear through- 
out every volume of this long procession; and the 
skill with which material points are made salient, and 
immaterial facts are subordinated, is worthy of high 
praise. But the author, embarrassed with his riches, 
must needs hurry on to the completion of his appar- 
ently interminable labors. 

We catch glimpses of princes, potentates, and powers 
famous in history; of knights-errant, avaricious con- 
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querors, and bloody-minded zealots ; of simple-minded 
and pastoral tribes, warring savages, and willing con- 
verts to self-denying missionaries ; of far-voyaging and 
ignorant adventurers, fearless explorers, and covetous 
gold-seekers ; and of an uncounted host of builders 
who laid on the shores of the Pacific the foundations 
of many States. The narrative marches on to its close. 


But much cannot be said in praise of the literary qual- . 


ity of the work. When there has been so satisfying a 
display of zeal, industry, and enthusiasm, the critical 
reader would prefer to believe that the turgidity and 
the affectation of high style which occasionally mar 
these pages are the contributions of unlearned assist- 
ants. The student of history, however, must overlook 
the ambitious attempts at fine writing, and confine 
his quest without diversion to the contents of this 
store-house of available and well-arranged material. 
From these stately tomes must be drawn hereafter the 
only trustworthy history of that part of the North 
American continent which lies between the Arctic 
Ocean, the equator, the Pacific, and the Rocky 
Mountains. 
Noah Brooks. 


Old Questions and New. 


NATURALLY, there is a good deal of interest mani- 
fested in Mr. Cable’s statement in the concluding chap- 
ters of “Dr. Sevier” that the cause of the North 
was just. There is also a good deal of interest felt 
in his reply to the gentleman who challenged 
his statement. It was inevitable that the statement 
should meet with a challenge in some quarter, but 
perhaps the most remarkable fact in connection with 
the whole matter is that it should have been challenged 
in only one quarter. So far as my observation extends, 
no Southern newspaper has taken Mr. Cable to task, 
and yet it would be safe to say that there are not ten 
editors of Southern newspapers who have not read 
“Dr. Sevier” from beginning to end. Toa thoughtful 
person, this fact is very significant—as significant, 
indeed, as Mr. Cable’s concession. 

Five years ago such a statement made by a South- 
ern man would have aroused quite a little tempest of 
indignation ; but a great change has been going on in 
the South, and one of the results of this change is the 
tacit admission of those who are supposed to be the 
chosen defenders of the South that Mr. Cable, as a 
Southern man, has a right to hold opinions of his 
own, even though they may run counter to the opinions 
of other Southern men. 

I am free to confess that Mr. Cable’s declaration 
that the cause of the Union was just shocked me a 
little. It slipped in ahead of expectation ; it seemed to 
be, at first glance, somewhat flippant. But a little re- 
flection showed me that it is only a bold and fresh in- 
terpretation of the attitude and expressions of thou- 
sands and thousands of Southern people. For instance, 
it is safe to say that there are not five hundred think- 
ing men in the South to-day who believe in secession 
either as a principle or as an expedient. There are 
not ten who would vote to secede to-morrow, even 
though such a movement was entirely practicable. In 
other words, there are not ten thinking men in the 
South who feel to-day (no matter what their feelings 
may have been in the hot days of war, and the hotter 
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days of reconstruction) that secession would give them 
any rights or advantages as valuable as those they now 
have as citizens of States that are a part and parcel of 
the American Union. I am not giving my opinion 
merely, for that is worth little or nothing; I am giving 
the result of observation, association, experience, and 
discussion. 

Mr. Cable, aroused from a dream of the Civil War, 
discovers that that conflict was a very curious affair 
indeed. Reflecting over it, he is moved to say that the 
cause of the Union was just. Others, waking to the 
realities of events, and recognizing facts as they stand, 
are moved to admit that the South, taken as a whole, 
is in a better condition to-day than it was in 1861. 
Nobody wants slavery, nobody wants secession, and 
everybody feels that we have as many rights and as 
much freedom as the people of the North. Such a 
situation must have a deeper meaning than we have 
been in the habit of attaching to it, What is that 
meaning ? 

The substance of all this has been stated and re- 
stated hundreds and hundreds of times in the leading 
papers of the South, by the leading men of the South 
in Congress and other public places, and by think- 
ing men of all classes. The facts have been vari- 
ously used by the politician, the place-hunter, and 
others who have only a partial and fleeting interest in 
facts of any kind; and it now remains for the states- 
men of both sides to reconcile their notions to this 
most mysterious result of the integrity and elasticity 
of our republican institutions, namely, that by some 
queer twist of fate or fortune the vanquished share the 
fruits of victory, and are as devoted to the Union as it 
stands to-day as those who fought to preserve it intact. 

All this sounds paradoxical, and soit is. The result 
I have attempted to describe is a part of the stupen- 
dous paradox of the war. Over the remains of this 
paradox History is even now holding her grand inquest, 
but the witnesses summoned are by no means agreed. 
One from the North says it was a war to maintain the 
American Union; another from the North says it was 
a war against slavery. One from the South says it was 
a war in defense of the reserved rights of the States ; 
another from the South says it was a war in defense 
of the institution of slavery. Well, History will settle 
this matter to her own satisfaction, and we may be 
sure that.few will dispute the justice of the verdict. 

Who shall say how many compromises of opinion 
and prejudice are necessary to give us a clear view of 
the truth ? Assuredly compromises are necessary, and 
thus it happens that all the concession need not come 
from the South. There is not a Northern man whose 
opinion is worth having who will not frankly admit 
that the South made a gallant fight for what it con- 
ceived to be right— a fight that thoroughly illustrated 
American valor. Moreover, there is not a thinking 
man at the North who will not admit that American 
slavery seems to have been a provision of Providence 
for the advancement of a large part of the négro race. 
This is a phase of the slavery question worthy the 
attention of reflecting minds. The negroes came to 
this country barbarians. They were savages ; but they 
were not savages when freedom found them out. On 
the contrary, it may be said that, in the history of the 
world, there has never before been an instance where 
a race of people only two hundred and fifty years re- 
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moved from a condition of abject barbarism was so 
closely related to civilization as were the negroes of 
the South when they were made free. If this is true, 
—and the statement of the fact is all the proof that is 
mecessary,— then the North and the whole world will 
be compelled to admit that there was some good in 
American slavery ; will be compelled to admit, in fact, 
that American slavery was a part of the divine economy 
which has in view the advancement of the human race. 

The truth is, there is a new North as well as a new 
South, showing that the tempest of war that blew in 
on honest people was calculated to clear the atmos- 
phere. It strengthened and settled matters, and cre- 
ated that moral ozone so necessary to the health of a 
nation. In view of these things, it is hardly necessary 
to discuss the question whether Mr. Cable is entitled 
to express his opinion that the cause of the Union 
was a just cause. 

A Southern Democrat. 


Our Church Club. 


In the so-called “good old times’ the dwellers 
in country villages were not divided into as many 
cliques as to-day. People were more on a level 
then, at least as to externals, and they met each other 
in a freer and more informal way. It was not neces- 
sary then, as it is now, to invent ways and means for 
bringing together those who attended the same church 
and sat side by side in the Sunday-school. This was 
owing partly to the fact that life was not so crowded 
mor so exacting then as now, and partly to the 
equally evident fact that the churches in the olden 
times were more the center of all things than they are 
to-day. In and of themselves they gave to their people 
acommon ground on which to stand——a ground on 
which high and low, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, met and were as one, to a degree that seems 
hardly possible to this eager, exigent present of ours, 
with its multiplicity of interests and its ever-increasing 
demands. 

It was to meet this need —the need of a broad 
plane upon which those of widely differing tastes, 
habits, pursuits, and capacities could meet each other 
and be happy— that, a few years ago, the women of a 
certain church in a large New England village, with 
the advice and codperation of its pastor, formed a 
society called “ The Fortnightly.” While it is neither 
a school nor a prayer-meeting, and is not in the 
slightest degree sectarian, yet it is as strictly a church 
organization as is the Sunday-school itself. It could 
add greatly to its numbers and its resources by throw- 
ing open its doors and welcoming all comers with out- 
stretched hands. It would often be glad to do so; 
just as a family, no matter how united and how sufh- 
cient unto itself it may be, sometimes finds that the 
presence of a guest adds savor to the Thanksgiving 
dinner, or zest to the Christmas feast. Yet, on the 
whole, most households find it is wiser and pleasanter 
to limit the table on those occasions to the family cir- 
cle. So “The Fortnightly” is purely a family affair; 
and to make it anything else would seriously interfere 
with its workings and its practical results. 

It has, as a matter of course, the officers common 
to all societies —a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, who are elected annually. It has, also, 
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three standing committees, appointed yearly by the 
president and ratified by the society : one on Christian 
or benevolent work, which is popularly called the 
Christian committee, though it does not claim to be 
any more “ pious ” than other folk; a social commit. 
tee; and a committee on studies. The four officers 
above named, with the chairmen of these committees, 
constitute the board of directors, of which the pastor 
is also a member ex officio. He has, however, never 
availed himself of his right to be present at any meet- 
ing of the board or the society, unless on special 
invitation. 

The managers mean to have no more red tape than 
is absolutely necessary; yet it is found that a little is 
indispensable, if only to tie it together. Therefore 
Article Fourth of the Constitution provides that “Any 
lady of the church or society, above the age of six. 
teen, whose name shall be presented in writing by not 
less than three members, may become a member by a 
majority vote at any regular meeting, on condition of 
subscribing to this constitution, and paying to the 
treasurer the annual fee.” This fee, as may be sup. 
posed, is a small one, so small as to be no burden. 
But it was thought best, for many reasons, that it 
should be exacted. 

“The Fortnightly” is so fortunate as to have at its 
command the pleasant church parlors, and there it 
meets on every alternate Saturday afternoon, except 
when otherwise ordered by the board of directors. 

Perhaps the question oftenest asked of the members 
is this: “What is the object of your society?” A 
question that is briefly answered by the motto recently 
adopted, “First to Receive; then to Give.” Its 
first and most direct object is personal and individual 
growth; not in any selfish or narrow sense, but be- 
cause no one can give what he does not in some way 
possess. He must himself have, before he can share 
with others; he must be; before he can do. This 
motto, emblazoned on a banner supported by an ap- 
propriate standard, and decorated with the colors of 
the society, holds a conspicuous place by the presi- 
dent’s table at all meetings, and, with the pretty though 
inexpensive badge worn by the members, has done 
much to foster the esprit de corps so important to the 
well-being of every such organization. 

“ What does your society do?” is another question. 

It does a great many things. Through its social 
committee it stretches out its hands to the stranger 
within its gates. It brings together, and binds in 
harmonious, pleasant relations, those who otherwise 
would seldom meet. It keeps its finger, as it were, 
on the pulse of the social life of the church. 

Through its committee on Christian work, it cares 
for a mission Sunday-school, and in connection with 
other societies does its full share of the charitable 
work of the town, beginning always with the work 
that is nearest to its hand. 

Yet, after all, it is perhaps true that the strongest 
interests of the society center in its regular fort- 
nightly meetings, and that from them go forth its 
widest and most beneficent influences. Fully to un- 
derstand this, it must be remembered that the steadily 
lengthening roll of membership now numbers 170, 
embracing women of all ages, from girls of sixteen to 
white-haired matrons, and that, rain or shine, there is 
an average attendance of half the members, There is 
























































diversity in the homes from which they come. 
Some are rich; some are poor, Some have had every 
advantage that money can buy, social position, and 
abundant leisure; some have struggled all their lives 
with straitened circumstances, if not with absolute 
penury. Some are familiar with London, and Paris, 
and Rome; some have never been out of sight of 
their native mountains. It has of “sweet girl grad- 
uates” not a few ; and it has also manya girl who not 
only supports herself but helps to support others, It 
has many whose province it is to minister, and many 
who are ministered unto. 

But with all these differences the club is bound to- 
gether by the common tie of womanhood. Its members 
have learned, as perhaps they could have learned in no 
other way, that these other things are mere externals, 
mere husks, the outer rind that may be removed with- 
out touching the life beneath, It has been proved to 
them beyond a peradventure that the life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment. 

When “ The Fortnightly ” was first organized, com- 
paratively little importance was attached to the meet- 
ings, fer se. The journal was read; there was usu- 
ally some business, more or less, to be attended to; 
and then the classes in history, literature, and art 
went each to its own room, and worked each in its own 
way. For two years this plan was carried out, and 
with good results. But as the society grew and wid- 
ened, it became more and more evident that there 
were steadily increasing numbers who did not wish 
to join the classes, and yet who did need and long for 
something that it was the duty of the society to give 
them in the way of mental quickening and stimulus. 
An effort was accordingly made, while keeping up 
the classes, to make the regular meetings more inter- 
esting by essays, readings, talks, and recitations, with 
such good (or bad) results that, little by little, the 
classes dwindled, and the numbers in the large room 
increased day by day. 

Some time ago, after much deliberation, it was 
thought best to drop the classes entirely, dnd try the 
effect of making two hours of the alternate Saturdays 
as rich, as full, as varied, as the resources of the 
united society could make them. This plan has worked 
to acharm. A programme for each meeting is made 
out, and the work allotted, as long in advance as is 
convenient—the particular study of this season and 
the last having been the lives and works of represen- 
tative women, covering a wide range of life and 
thought. 

One day, for instance, this was the programme : 


France in the Time of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Peasant Life in France in the Time of Jeanne 
d’ Arc, 
see d’Arc. 

i t Conceptions of Poets and Artists. 
Translations from Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans.” 


‘On easels in the room were a number of pictures 
relating to the subject for the day, from old wood and 
steel engravings down to the inspired dreamer of 
Bastien Lepage. 

With Queen Elizabeth as the theme, this was the 
programme : 

PS ee ype of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth as a Queen. 
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Elizabeth as a Woman. 

Manners and Customs of the Day. 
Literature. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Readings— “ Marie Stuart” (Schiller). 


On another occasion Mrs. John Adams was chosen : 


Life and Times. 

Puritan Homes. 

Selections from Whittier. 

Abigail Adams. 

Selections from Letters of Mrs. Adams. 
Colonial Belles. 


Another group of women was: 


Vittoria Colonna. Readings —“ Michael Angelo.” 
Madame de Staél. 
Margaret Fuller. 


Every possible effort is made to give variety, color, 
and individuality to the exercises. History alternates 
with poetry or romance, and mirth with earnestness. 
On the Saturday after Christmas the subject chosen was 
Mary, the Mother of Christ. The parlors were made 
beautiful with drapery, garlands of cedar and hemlock, 
and appropriate mottoes, among which “Ave Maria” 
and “ Blessed art Thou among Women ”’ were con- 
spicuous. Thirty different Virgins, Madonnas, and 
Holy Families were on the walls. The papers were 
on “ The Inn at Bethlehem ” and the “ Legendary Life 
of Mary,” and Mrs, Browning’s “ Virgin Mary to the 
Child Jesus” was read. 

It will be seen at once that in an organization of 
this kind nothing very profound or abstruse, and no 
exhaustive treatment of any theme, can be so much as 
attempted. Heaviness would be suicidal. To stimu- 
late, to awaken, to lead on, is all that we have under- 
taken. To this end every diversity of power and capac- 
ity may be used. I venture to say that no one can have 
anything to do with the management of such a society 
for one year without being surprised at the resources 
and the talent that will be developed. It has not 
proved necessary to apologize for the papers, to re- 
ceive them with large grains of allowance, or to say 
they were “ pretty fair, considering all things.” They 
have been good, and sometimes exceptionally so. 
At one time, partly for the sake of variety and 
partly as a sort of test, twenty young girls were 
each asked to bring to the next meeting some notable 
instance of womanly heroism, fortitude, or self-sacri- 
fice, the papers not to be more than five minutes long. 
The result was a pleasant surprise. No stereotyped, 
hackneyed stories were reproduced. The matter was 
fresh and relevant, and no two girls hit upon the 
same incident or character. 

The society occasionally keeps memorial days and 
birthdays, and it has a letter-box, which is not used as 
much as it ought to be, for “ Questions ” and “ Sug- 
gestions.”” Sometimes it allows its members to vote 
for their favorite poems, and out of the list thus formed 
a choice is made for readings and recitations. The 
last gathering of the season is always made a social 
event with attractive features. 

The suggestive motto of the society, “ First to Re- 
ceive ; then to Give,” strikes the key-note of its very 
life. Whoever has received is expected to give; and 
who has of received ? But the willingness, the cheer- 
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ful alacrity, with which all demands are responded to, 
the absence of all petty jealousies and narrow-minded 
criticism, the ready assent to all measures for the gen- 
eral good, have been very marked, The tithes of “mint 
and anise and cummin” have been paid without de- 
mur ; neither have the gold, the myrrh, nor the frankin- 
cense been held back. 

In short, “The Fortnightly ” maintains that the 
woman loses her life who devotes it all to material 
uses — who crowds it so full either of work or of pleas- 
ure as to leave room for nothing else. 

Like a previous letter, this is written in answer to 
many inquiries; and this must be the writer’s only 
apology for details and prolixity. 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Another Plan for Women's Clubs. 


THE open letter, “More Words with Country- 
women,” presenting a new manner of providing in- 
tellectual and literary feasts for those women who 
may wish to and can partake of the same, is most 
praiseworthy. Still there is an impediment to young 
mothers which cannot be overruled, viz., babies. I am 
one of that class, and sadly miss the mental food which 
was furnished me at school. ’Tis true the precious 
babes are the first care, but they are also a mother’s 
barrier to the acquisition of any but maternal knowl- 
edge ! 

Mrs. Dorr’s “ Friends in Council” have meetings 
fortnightly, and organize a committee, board of direct- 
ors, etc. Then they have a plan of study, also prep- 
aration of essays. Now, I want to ask how all this 
can be accomplished when home requires your pres- 
ence, time, and care. How can you attend these meet- 
ings? I write this in the cause of women of my own 
standing and social status, who, it is true, have to do 
their own work, but at the same time crave the intel- 
lectual food —not as a necessity, but as part of the 
manna on which they have been raised. 

While we have not time to devote to these councils, 
we have intervals of leisure at home, which we spend 
in reading ancient and modern history when we 
chance to light on them, but frequently intersperse 
with romances, novelettes, descriptive notes, and, last 
but not least, THe CentTuRY. Now I am going to 
suggest to many of my friends who are situated as I 
am a scheme for organizing a literary club of an indef- 
inite number. It will not be productive of any ebul- 
litions of wit, nor will it lead to much learning ; but it 
will be a source of entertainment which we poor mor- 
tals sadly lack. 

This scheme consists in establishing a library, to 
be in the most convenient and commodious house of 
a circle of friends, its mistress to be the librarian. All 
the members of the club to furnish what works they 
possess, whether historical, ecclesiastical, poetical, 
political, novels, or any addition they wish at times to 
make. No criticisms or formal meetings, which to 
me savor of the das d/eu, but perfect liberty to each 
member to call and select a book — one at a time — 
when so disposed, and return in a reasonable number 
of days. Have the library insured in case of accident, 
and outside of this there will be no expense. This 
clique of friends can then exchange notes and ideas 
during any social call, if so inclined, and no need of 


borrowing or lending books, no need of laboring on 
literary compositions when other things more impor- 
tant demand our attention. I do not place my views 
in opposition to any, but as a woman who loves to 
study and develop the mental faculties,— which have 
only lain dormant since leaving school,—and with 
the restraint of two “ darling responsibilities.” 

M. L. N. 


Denver, CoLorapo. 


Co-operative Studies— The Natural Sciences. 


WHILE reading Mrs. Dorr’s very suggestive and 
helpful letter in the September CENTURY, on the 
formation of societies for mutual study and discussion, 
it occurred to us that this is just the time to put in a 
plea for the codperative study of the natural sciences. 

Not that we undervalue the importance of history, 
or consider that Greece and Rome belong in any sense 
to a dead past, but there is such a very “living pres- 
ent” all around us here and now. 

Although winter is not the best time to begin the 
study of a natural science, since the material neces- 
sary for thorough work cannot always be readily ob- 
tained, still private and public cabinets offer some- 
thing, and much may be done to create the taste for 
experimental work — work which could be pleasantly 
and profitably carried through the summer months, 
which are now so largely wasted. 

The natural sciences seem to be particularly well 
adapted to society work, so numerous -and varied are 
the phases any one of them presents—sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of any society, however heteroge- 
neous its elements. Take botany, for example; what 
opportunities for investigation and discussion would 
arise from the consideration of 
. The Beginnings of Plant Life. 

. How Plants Grow. 

. Their Pedigrees. 

Family Traits and How Modified. 

. Varieties and How Produced. 
Carnivorous Plants. 

. Parasitic Plants. 

. Floriculture as an Art. 

. Floriculture as an Occupation for Women. 

10. Flowers in Art. 

11. Flowers in Poetry and Song. 

12. Flowers in the Bible. 

What a preparation such a winter’s work would be 
for the coming of the New Year, the real New Year, 
which comes to us with the budding spring! What 
pleasant “ field-days” might follow, and what choice 
collections could be prepared for the following winter’s 
work, or as a nucleus for a village museum. 

Entomology, or mineralogy, or indeed any other 
one of the various branches of natural science, pre- 
sents an equally broad and rich field for mutual labor 
and discussion. Will not some society make the ex- 


periment and report ? < 
Church Music. 
A VOICE FROM THE CHOIR-LOFT. 
In the first place, it cannot be doubted that a great 
reformation has been going on during the past twenty 


years, not only in the character of the music performed 
in our churches, but as well in the character of the per- 
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sons employed in the musical service of the sanctuary ; 
this much must surely be patent to any one competent 
to observe the change. One institution of former times 
has seen its palmy days, and will soon be a thing of 
the past. I allude to the “quartet choir,” alone and 
unaided. No educated church musician will to-day be 
satisfied with such a choir; and with the ‘‘ quartet” 
will die many a disturbing element. 

Thus the reform in church music has been begun, 
and indeed made good progress, and the question 
would seem to be, what can be done to aid in the good 
work, and to carry the same on toward completion ? 

Money will be a potent factor in this, as in all good 
works, so I will first take up the question of salaries ; 
and, in behalf of my brother organists and choir-mas- 
ters, I claim that the salaries generally offered are 
totally inadequate to pay for the services expected and 
demanded. I know I shall be met here, and at once, 
with the statement that “the pay is fully as good as 
the services rendered’’; and my retort will be that 
“ the services are fully as good as the pay.”’ And both 
statements will, in the great majority of cases, be very 
near to the truth. I am perfectly willing to admit that 
the pay and the services are generally about on an 
equality. But the trouble is, there is but little mani- 
festation, on the part of the churches, of a readiness 
to pay better prices for better work. On the contrary, 
there seems to be a tendency in many places toward a 
wholly unnecessary and petty economy in regard to 
the music of the church. We too often hear the 
“Oh, it is good enough for us!” or, “ It will do!” 
I think I am safe in saying that the average salary 
now paid to organists is not so large as was paid five 
or ten years ago. For one instance, I know of a city 
claiming to have over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and also claiming a great amount of musical 
culture, where, as I am informed by good authority, 
the highest salary paid to any organist is the munifi- 
cent sum of four hundred dollars. One church in said 
city, and one of the largest and most prosperous, pay- 
ing its minister a salary of five thousand dollars, had 
an organist who served them well and faithfully for 
many years. Him they discharged a year ago, because 
—why, because another organist could be secured for 
fifty dollars less per year. And this is but a sample 
of the encouragements which are to-day held out by 
the churches to ambitious young people to fit them- 
selves for church musicians. Another statement, 
which I am sure all my brother professional organists 
will say I am correct in making, is this: that there 
are at present in this country fewer organ students 
than there have been in times past ; I mean, of course, 
in proportion to the number of places to be filled; and 
this I fully believe to be a consequence of the meager 
salaries paid. I would therefore warn all church 
music committees that the time is rapidly approaching 
when they will have to put up with more and more 
inefficient services on the organ-bench, or pay larger 
salaries than they at present dream of paying. But 
let it be known that the churches are ready and will- 
ing to pay proper salaries for competent services, and 
in a few years there will be an abundant supply of 
educated church musicians. I imagine myself asked the 
question, What would be a proper salary? I will an- 
swer that question boldly, and say that an efficient 
organist and choir-master should receive a sum cer- 


tainly not less than one-third of the total salary paid 
to the minister of the same church. Methinks I hear 
loud exclamations of dissent, even of indignation. 
But let us reason together. I said an “ efficient" or- 
ganist and choir-master; and I certainly would not 
advise the payment of such a salary to any one of the 
many incompetents who at present fill positions where 
they have no more right than I would have at the 
helm of a Mississippi River steam-boat. I am writing 
of an ideal time in the future, when any church, will- 
ing to pay a liberal salary, can secure good service. 
And am I extravagant in my ideal? I think not. I 
have based my estimate of what should be the salary 
of the organist and choir-master upon the salary of the 
minister, for the reason that the clergy are very apt to 
consider themselves not overpaid as a class, and I am 
quite disposed to agree with them. Now the organist 
and choir-master, to be at all competent, must surely 
be a man of at least one-third the intelligence of the 
minister; his musical education must have cost at 
least one-third as much as the theological education 
of the minister; and he must be able and willing to 
devote at least one-third as much time to his depart- 
ment of the church work as does the average clergy- 
man to his parish work. I know this last statement 
will be received by some with surprise, and by others 
with incredulity. Many a time have I had said to me 
the equivalent of this: “I would be very glad if I 
could earn as much money as you can by a few min- 
utes’ work on Sunday and at rehearsal.” Well! so 
would I be glad, very glad indeed, if I could honestly 
earn my salary by so little work as many good people 
imagine. But every organist and choir-master knows 
that his work cannot be done, with any satisfaction to 
himself or to those whom he serves, without his de- 
voting to it every week a number of hours sufficient 
to constitute at least two good days’ work. And I 
really think that, in most cases, the meagerness of the 
salary offered is due to ignorance of the amount of 
time and labor required to satisfactorily fulfill the 
duties of the position. While on this subject of sala- 
ries, let me say that I have a still higher ideal of what 
may be in the future. There are very many churches 
in America abundantly able, and which ought to be 
willing, to pay to their organist and choir-master “a 
living salary” —a salary sufficient for all his needs —so 
that he would not be forced to gain a livelihood by 
other means, but would be able to devote his entire 
time and work to the service of the church. And there 
would be plenty to occupy his attention. He should 
be present at all services or meetings, on week-days 
as well as on Sundays; should work in the Sunday- 
school as well as in the church, meeting the children 
of the school every week for practice ; the young peo- 
ple of the church should be given an evening in every 
week for practical and free instruction in the rudiments 
of vocal music; advanced classes should also be 
formed for choral practice; congregational rehearsals 
should be held as frequently as possible ; special in- 
struction should be given to such young voices as gave 
extraordinary promise of being available in the choir; 
all this being understood to be included in the pay 
given to the choir-master, so that there would be no 
feeling that a charity was being accepted. 

In regard to the so-called “trials” of organists 
and singers, I fully agree with the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
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inson that they are simply a farce. They are fair 
neither to the musicians nor to the church, and should 
be done away with, as has, in at least a great measure, 
the old plan of “ preaching on trial.” They are fully 
as unsatisfactory, and, in some respects, for corre- 
sponding reasons. And at the same time with the 
“trial,” I would do away with the equally faulty sys- 
tem of yearly engagements. Let the engagements be 
made terminable at the pleasure of either party to the 
contract, such reasonable and proper notice being 
given to the other party to the same as may have been 
agreed upon. I have worked under both systems, and 
believe the one proposed will be found much more 
satisfactory ; that under it engagements will be much 
more likely to prove agreeable and permanent, and far 
better results be attained. Under the yearly engage- 
ment plan both music committees and musicians get 
into the way of beginning to be unsettled in mind at 
least three months before the expiration of the year, 
and to begin to look about to see if they cannot in 
some slight degree better themselves, even though 
the present situation of affairs be quite satisfactory, 
and things are just settling down into good working 
order. 

Another great source of trouble is the want of any 
interest taken by the members of the church in the 
members, of the choir. I do not mean in the music it- 
self, or in the choir as a whole, but in the individuals 
composing the same. A friendly word to some one 
belonging to that body, a little bit of praise for the 
singing of some particular anthem or hymn, goes much 
further than is imagined. Much moral good may often 
be accomplished by letting the members of the choir 
feel that they are regarded as a part of the congrega- 
tion, and not as a separate, possibly even a somewhat 
antagonistic, body. But, surely, if the church is dis- 
posed to regard the relation of the musicians to itself as 
a mere matter of business, no fault can be found if they, 
the musicians, regard it in the same light. 


Edward Witherspoon. 
Warersury, Conn., June, 1884. 


The Recent Legal-Tender Decision. 


ON page 5400f THE CENTURY for August last, in a 
note accompanying Mr. Rice’s “ Work for a Constitu- 
tional Convention,” it is stated that in the case of Juil- 
liard v. Greenman, 110 U. S., 421, “ The Court holds 
that when Congress is not expressly prohibited from 
passing a certain law, it is left to its sole judgment 
whether or not it be a constitutional law.” If this is 
really the meaning of the decision, all checks upon the 
legislation of Congress would seem to be removed. 
The only duty of the Supreme Court in deciding upon 
the constitutionality ofa law would be to inquire, “ Is 
Congress expressly forbidden to pass this law?” If 
not, the law must be declared constitutional. Under 
such an interpretation, Congress would have power 
to interfere in all matters, however local, now left to 
the State legislatures — except the few expressly de- 
nied to it. All constitutional objection to the giving 
of money for the protection of the lands of the Missis- 
sippi delta would fall to the ground—for such gifts 
are nowhere “expressly prohibited.” The clauses of 


the Civil Rights Bill lately declared void could be 
reénacted and stand as law, since a Civil Rights Bil! 
is not “expressly prohibited” by the Constitution. 
And so, for hundreds of more objectionable laws, 
Congress would simply say to the Supreme Court 
“ Hands off.” 

But I think the decision has been misinterpreted. 
The question before the Court was whether Congress 
could give United States notes the legal-tender quality. 
The Court held that it could, not at all because it was 
not expressly prohibited from so doing,— that must be 
true of every power conceded to Congress,— but be- 
cause Congress was expressly granted a power (to 
borrow money), to carry out which this was a suitable 
means. The difference between this interpretation 
and the other is of course very great. In the one 
case, every law which is not expressly forbidden is 
constitutional. In the other, every law, to be constitu- 
tional, must be, first, not forbidden, and must be, second, 
a means of executing some power given by the Consti- 
tution to Congress. As these powers are compara- 
tively few, this second qualification cuts off hundreds 
of laws, good, bad, and indifferent, which without it 
Congress could enact with impunity. 

It is impossible to give quotations in the space 
allotted to an “open letter.” It is owing to careless 
and incomplete quotations from the fifty pages of the 
decision that the general misapprehension concerning 
its effect has arisen. I believe that a careful reading 
of its whole text will convince any one that the Court 
has only reapplied—in a very loose manner, per- 
haps —the words of Marshall, spoken sixty years 


ago: 
“Let the end be legitimate—let it be within the 


scope of the Constitution —and all the means which 
are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and ‘spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” (4 
Wheaton, 316, 421.) 

The end—to borrow money — was legitimate; the 
Court declares that the means—to give the legal- 
tender quality —are appropriate, are adapted to the 
end, and are not prohibited. The last is the least im- 
portant qualification, for it is simply a matter of course. 


Harry H. Neill. 
REJOINDER BY MR. RICE. 


Mr. NEILL contends, in the first place, that if my in- 
terpretation of the decision in the recent legal-tender 
case be correct, “all checks upon the legislation of 
Congress would seem to be removed.” I think that 
in this he is mistaken. Putting the responsibility for 
violating the Constitution upon Congress does not 
remove a single constitutional check upon legislation. 
On the contrary, it tends té increase the influence 
of those checks, as I have endeavored to show in my 
article. France, England, and Germany are governed 
under constitutional limitations, and yet no one in 
those countries ever dreamt of confiding the safeguards 
of the people to the courts ; and it seems to me that a 
truly responsible government cannot exist in our re- 
public until in this respect we follow the example set 
by the great nations of Europe. 

Mr. Neill, however, goes beyond the argumentum 
ab inconvenient just referred to, and attempts to estab- 
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lish positively the incorrectness of my interpretation. 
To this second point I would reply, first by calling at- 
tention to that portion of Judge Gray’s opinion which 
bases the constitutionality of the Legal Tender act on 
the fact, among others, that the power to make the notes 
of the government a legal tender in payment of pri- 
vate debts is one of the powers “belonging to sover- 
eignty in other civilized nations,” and is not expressly 
withheld from Congress by the Constitution. This 
language is certainly quite different from the “ words 
of Marshall” quoted by my critic, and more than 
warrants the interpretation criticised. 

Secondly, I base myself on the decision itself, as 
contradistinguished from the reasons for rendering it, 
which, after all, is the main thing. Now, it is incon- 
testable that the decision declares that under the power 
“to borrow money ” Congress may pass a law making 
mere paper a legal tender for private debts. I ask 
whether, under a construction of the constitution so 
broad and liberal as is involved in this decision, we 
can conceive of a public measure which will not come 
within one or the other of the powers expressly granted 
to Congress? If this question is answered in the 
negative, and I am convinced that it must be, it follows 
as a corollary that Congress is the sole and respon- 
sible judge of the constitutionality of all acts not ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

Tsaac L. Rice. 


“ Anachronism.” 


EpIToR OF THE CENTURY: 
Str: I have seen, without the shame and confusion 
which the fact might have been expected to bring me, 


a newspaper paragraph convicting me of “anachro- 
nism” in the first installment of my current story in your 
pages. As I may hereafter repeat this cause of offense 
to accurate minds, perhaps it will be well for me to state 
the principle upon which I reconcile it to a conscience 


not void of the usual anxiety. It appears to me that 
I discharge my whole duty to reality in giving, as 
well as I can, the complexion of the period of 
which I write, and I would as lief as not allow one of 
my persons to speak of Daisy Millerism, even a whole 
year before Daisy Miller appeared in print, if it gave 
a characteristic tint in the portraiture. In like manner 
I would make bold to use a type-writer in 1875, when 
it had only come into the market in 1874; and if an 
electric light threw a more impressive glare upon 
certain aspects of life than the ordinary gas-burner, 
I should have: no hesitation in anticipating the inven- 
tions of Mr. Edison several months. 

An artist illustrating my story would put the people 
in the fashions of 1884, though they actually dressed 
in those of 1875, and I think he would be right; for 
it is the effect of cx Pp that is to be 
given, and the general truth is sometimes better than 


the specific fact. 





W. D. Howells. 


477 
The Death of Tecumseh. 


HAVING observed in one number of your admirable 
monthly, not very long ago, a query and a reply in 
reference to the killing of Tecumseh, I have ever siuce 
intended to add a remark of my own. The purport 
of the reply, to the best of my recollection, was that it 
had generally been supposed that Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, Vice-President during Mr. Van Buren’s 
presidential term, had slain Tecumseh, in a personal 
encounter, during the battle of the Thames ; but that 
some degree of doubt still rested on the fact. This re- 
ply recalled to my mind the circumstance that about 
the year 1842 I happened to be present where Colonel 
Johnson was giving a graphic account of the whole 
battle, and in particular of his hand-to-hand corflict 
with a powerful Indian, whom he finally killed. The 
colonel then remarked that for some time a doubt 
had existed whether the Indian killed was really the 
formidable chief or not; but he added, in terms en- 
tirely unqualified, that recently developed circum- 
stances had removed all uncertainty as to this fact. He 
gave no information showing what circumstances had 
determined his question, but simply spoke with posi- 
tiveness on the subject. 

Colonel Johnson took occasion, in the course of his 
interesting narrative, to express a generous admiration 
of the bravery of General William Henry Harrison, 
his commander at that time, with whom, in a measure, 
he may be said to have divided the honors of the 
victory ; and either of the two, in the stirring events 


of the time, could say, “Quorum magna pars fui.” 


Carroit, Mp. Benjamin B. Griswold. 


* 
The Apathy of Women. 


THE summary in “The Appeal for the Harvard 
Annex” of bequests made by women to colleges from 
which woman is excluded is of deep import and in- 
terest. Woman’s generosity, woman’s unselfishness, 
are unquestioned ; but woman’s apathy to the best in- 
terests of her sex, to the limited advantages and op- 
portunities for woman’s advancement, is amazing. 

The difficulty in awakening an interest in, or secur- 
ing funds for, any institution devoted to the education 
of girls may not be generally understood, but it is 
universally experienced, whether the institution be 
secular or sectarian. The apathy of women in this 
direction is astonishing, for, without waiting to be 
taught to reason, a woman’s instinct should teach her 
how much is involved. It is not for an exclusive, 
limited work ; it is not for woman the appeal is made; 
it is for a work that in its influences is infinite. It is 
for the world’s work, in its largest, broadest, deepest, 
most literal, most practical sense. It is wise to recog- 
nize the powers and responsibilities that are hers, and 
to the very utmost develop in her such recognition 
that they may be wielded for the good of the country, 
the safety and well-being of the people. 


Favetre, Missouri. C. P. W. 
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Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 


It is not power, but the balance of power, that 
wins. 

THE best man living cannot give an undoubted bond 
for his good behavior thirty days from date. 

CIvILiTy is the lowest price we pay for things, and 
repentance the highest. 

ALL knowledge begins in doubt, and much of it ends 
there. 

Ir mankind had capacity equal to its malice we should 
have no use for the evil. 

My friend, if you want to make people think as you 
do, let them have their own way; nothing else will 
tire them out so soon. 

THE line between folly and wisdom is so uncertain 
and indistinct that the philosopher and the fool are 
often seen prospecting on each other’s claims. 

Hypocrisy and cunning travel together, and they 
can’t get very far separately. 

THE hardest man to shake from the ladder is the 
one who mounts a rung at a time. 

MEN often climb half-way up the ladder and stay 
there; but it is seldom they fall half-way down and 
~~ short of the bottom. 

ATURE can make absolute laws, but she can’t break 
the least of them. 

FAMILIARITY is not friendship ; puppies end all their 
frolics in a quarrel. ° 

THE fox carries the bad news, while the turtle crawls 
with the 4 : 

FAME follows us to the grave, scratches a hasty epi- 
taph on our tombstone, and then hurries away for the 
next man. 

THERE is no satire in truth, and yet a man can’t tell 
the whole truth without being highly satirical. 

THERE are lots of people who never know anything 
until they run against it, and then they know too much. 

Foo s will bite on anything, like a frog in a puddle. 
You can catch them and throw them back again as 
often as you please. 

Alm high, young man; then attraction of gravita- 
tion, if nothing else, may get your ball into the bull’s 
eye. 

"Rvany one expects to be remembered after they are 
dead, and yet not one in a million can give any 
reason why. 

THE poverty of youth is generally the avarice of old 


“ NATURE abhors a vacuum’”’; therefore she fills 
some heads with saw-dust. 

THE man who never takes a chance is beaten just as 
often as any one else. 

VERY precise people have but few brains. That is 
what makes them so precise. 

REVENGE makes a hornet respectable, but it is das- 
tardly in a man. 

You can’t be familiar without losing a certain 
amount of respect for yourself, and for the other man 
too. 

THE a misfortune with most of us is, we are 
constantly looking ahead for our experience, instead 
of looking behind. 

NO MAN ¢an expect to live with the virtuous and 
mingle with the vicious and keep pure. 


Oncle Esek. 


In Miss Kate L's Birthday Book. 


WE parted, and mine eyes were wet; 
Thine, too, I think were brimming. 
With tears or brine? Love, I forget. 
Could it be both? I think not. Yet, 
You know we were in swimming. 


Charles Henry Webi. 


The Fair Physiologist and the Bachelor of Medicine. 


A LAY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“Ou tell me, gentle maid,” he cries, 
“ Whence flows that falling tear, 

Why all-suffused those glist’ning eyes ? 
The cause I fain would hear.” 


“ The cause,’’ she says, with downcast eye, 


“Unless my mem’ry fail, is 
Intensified activity 
In the.Glandula Lachrymaiis.” 


“ But oh, methinks that from your breast 
There heaves a gentle sigh, 
Refusing, too, to be repressed ; 
Sweet maiden, tell me why?” 
“TI think,” she says, “a sigh is due 
To deepened Inspiration, 
And this, again, is owing to 
Some Reflex Excitation.’ 


“But, mantling on your cheek, I see 
The lovely damask rose. 
, oh, dearest one, to me 

Whence this rich luster flows?” 

“ Blushing is caused,” the maid replies, 

“As Huxley well observes, 

By much ted arteries 

And Vaso-motor Nerves.” 


“ But tell me farther, maiden dear, 
Of all these si the reason. 

Do not a blush, a sigh, a tear 
Point to some central lesion?" 


chance — they signify 
Unless — ce — i 
Game —-andits affects ” 


“ Ah, maid, your osis true 

To — proof is subjected, , 

Since, contagio’ nm caught from you, 
My aes too, is infected. 

And now, to cure us both, I trow, 
One med’cine and no more is, 

Oh, take the sweet prescription now : 
Sume Aurantii Flores.*” 


J. Harper Benson. 


* Take orange flowers. 
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Miss Ance.ica: “I suppose you have been 
Mr. McF.: “No. I have only 


ing out a great deal lately, Mr. McFamish ?” 
been 00 one dense tn tow womka” 
Miss A.: “Dear me! You must be hungry!” 





Her Waiting. 


THE sunbeams dimpled all the azure ocean, 

The robins caroled vows of sweet devotion, 

And proudly di and rose the snug ship Séariing, 

When young Elisha whispered, “ Good-bye, darling ! 
Twill not be long to wait.” 


The dusty bees buzzed in and out the bluebells, 
The —_ blushed and tossed their heads like true 
es, 
The sun threw fleeting shadows ’cross the mowing, 
The brooklet Gureled softly in its flowing,— 
And it was long to wait. 


Th 


Ms gay autumnal woods the wind went sighing, 
or 


his summer sweethearts lay a-dying; 


river, 


Blue tians fringed the tiny o 
Some late bird-note set one sad heart a-quiver,;— 
And it was long to wait. 


The snow fell thick on river, wood, and clearing, 
The blasts swept round and round in mad careering, 
And out the rocks, from dusk to dawning, 
Sounded the fog-bell’s wildest cry of warning,— 

" And it was long to wait. 


Spring came again, clad in her beauty royal, 
As spring will come to steadfast hearts and loyal, 
And lo! the Sterling into harbor swinging, 
While from each and tree the birds were sing- 
ing, 
“Tt was not long to wait!” 
Emma C. Dowd. 
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Here by My Fire. 


HERE by my fire, which cracks and glows, 
Idly I sit, while fleecy snows 
Are lying on the earth’s cold breast, 
And muse on all that I love best, 
Forgetful of my wants and woes. 


Soft-footed Sleep a touch bestows, 
And weary eyelids part way close, 
And fitfully I wake and rest 

Here by my fire. 


The flames are full of friends and foes ; — 
The mute procession comes and goes, 
Led by a form divinely dressed: 
Of her I dream. This girlish guest 


May share my seat some time— who knows ? — 


Here by my fire. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A Hen on her Eggs. 


AH! ah! this time I’ve got, I think, just five, 
White as the moon upon an August night. 

I long to see the contents well alive, 

For those chicks, still unborn, are my delight. 


My eldest egg—now let me pause and see: 
He’ll be a valiant rooster-bird, of course, 
Having the grace of the ailantus tree, 

A linnet’s voice, the brute strength of a horse. 


My second, I must very fondly dream, 
Will be a poule de lettres, and very wise; 
She in linguistics will be held supreme, 
And she will learn the idiom of the flies. 


That third, delicious, speckled egg of mine 
Will bring me forth the handsomest of males, 
With mili genius, I opine— 

A fowl the foe of garden slugs and snails. 


That other there—that dotted little dear — 
Will cause my poor maternal mind regret ; 
For she will Le I positively fear, 
The wayward Cleopatra of my set. 


But, ah! the one that has a beauty mark 
Right on the top, from Duty ne’er will 

She, Christian-like, will suffer in the dar 
And be the chickens’ Florence Nightingale. 


uail ; 


So saying, the hen clucked loudly in her joy, 
eggs 


And waved her wings upon the unhatch 
But then appeared a stalwart poultry-boy, 
With squinting eyes and odious crooked legs! 


He seized her offspring right before her eyes, 


Took the three best, the ones she prized the most 


And, to the mother’s infinite surprise, 
Vanished around the corner like a ghost ! 


And, while she hurried after him to say, 


Ap spare my children, and be ever blest!” 


who had seen no food that day, 
Happened to tramp along, and sucked the rest. 


Cupid Jones. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Bessie Brown, M. D. 


’Twas April when she came to town; 

The birds had come, the bees were swarming. 
Her name, she said, was Doctor Brown: 

I saw at once that she was charming. 
She took a cottage tinted green, 

Where dewy roses loved to mingle; 
And on the door, next day, was seen 

A dainty little «shingle. 


Her hair was like an amber wreath; 

Her hat was darker, to enhance it. 
The violet eyes that glowed beneath 

Were brighter than her keenest lancet. 
The beauties of her glove and gown 

The sweetest rhyme would fail to utter. 
Ere she had been a day in town 

The town was in a flutter. 


The gallants viewed her feet and hands, 

And swore they never saw such wee things ; 
The gossips met in purring bands 

And tore her piecemeal o’er the tea-things. 
The former drank the Doctor’s health 

With clinking cups, the gay carousers ; 
The latter watched her door by stealth, 

Just like so many mousers. 


But Doctor Bessie went her way 
Unmindful of the spiteful cronies, 
And drove her buggy every day 
Behind a dashing pair of ponies. 
Her flower-like face so bright she bore, 
I hoped that time might never wilt her. 
The way she tripped across the floor 
Was better than a philter. 


Her patients thronged the village street ; 
Her snowy slate was always quite full. 
Some said her bitters tasted sweet ; 
And some pronounced her pills delightful. 
’Twas strange—I knew not what it meant — 
She seemed a nymph from Eldorado ; 
Where’er she came, where’er she went, 
Grief lost its gloomy shadow. 


Like all the rest, I too grew ill; 

My aching heart there was no quelling. 
I tremble at my doctor’s bill,— 

And lo! the items still are swelling. 
The drugs I’ve drunk you’d weep to hear! 

They’ve quite enriched the fair concocter, 
And I’m a ruined man, I fear, 

Unless—I wed the Doctor! 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


The Half-ring Moon. 


OveER the sea, over the sea, 

My love he is gone to a far countree; 

But he brake a golden ring with me, 
The pledge of his faith to be. 


Over the sea, over the sea, 

He comes no more from the far countree; 

But at night, where the new moon loved to be, 
Hangs the half of a ring for me. 


John B. Tabb. 
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